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TIIK DICKENS PKRICI) 

N-Ji'cti of our modem tlifficulty, in rclijiion and 
)thcr things, arises merely from this, that we 
•onfuse the word “inddinahle” with the word 
* vague.” If some one speaks of a spiritual fact 
!S ” indefinable ” we promptly picture something 
nisty, a doud with milcterminate edges. But this 
3 an error even in commoti-plaee logic. 'I'hc 
hing that catuuU he defined is the first thing; the 
irimary fact. It is our arms and legs, our pots 
itui pans, tfiat arc indefinable, 'riie indefinable 
s the iniiisputablc. 'Bhc man next iloor is inde- 
inable, because he Is too actual to he tlefinevl 
\nd there arc some to whom spiritual things fuive 
he same fierce and practical proximity; some to 
t horn (ioil is too actual to he tldineil. 

But there is a thini class of primary tenas. 
I’hcrc are popular expressums which every one 
iscs ant! no one can explain; which the wise man 
fill accept and reverence, as he reverenta-s tirsirc 
•f slarkness or any elemental thing. The prigs 
if tfic debating dub will tlrmaud that he sfandtl 
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CHARLES DICKENS 

define his terms. And being a wise man he will 
flatly refuse. This first inexplicable term is the 
most important term of all. The word that has 
no definition is the word that has no substitute. 1 f 
a man falls back again and again on some such 
word as “vulgar” or “manly” do not suppose 
that the word means nothing because he cam»»t 
say what it means. If he could say what the woul 
means he would say what it means instcatl ot 
saying the word. 'When the Ciamc (.hicketi (that 
fine thinker) kept on saying to Mr. 'Foots, '* It's 
mean. That’s what it is—it’s mean," he was 
using language in the wisest pos.sIbIc way. h'or 
what else could he say? There is no word f«»r 
mean except mean. A man must he very inc.m 
himself before he comes to defining meanness. 
Precisely because the word is indefinable, the wotal 
is indispensable. 

In everyday talk, or in any of our jiiurnah, we 
may find the loose but important phrase, “ Why 
have we no great men to-day? Why have we 
no great men like Thackeray, or Carlyle, or 
Dickens? ” Do not let us dismiss this expression, 
because it appears loose or arbitrary, “(ireat ” 
does mean something, and the test of its actuality 
is to be found by noting how instinctively and 
decisively we do apply it to some men aiul not to 
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others; above al! how instinctively and decisively 
we tio ai'jdy it to four or five men in the Victorian 
era, four or live meti of wiiom Dickens was not 
die least, llie term is found to fit a definite thinij:. 
Whatev er tfic word “ great ” nicans, Dickens was 
what it meani. Mven the fastidious utul utdiappy 
wfm cannot read his hotsks witlunit a continuous 
critical exasperation, would use the word i>f liim 
wiiliout stopping f(i (iiink, 'Fhev feel that Dickens 
is a great writer even if he is tu»t a gootl writer. 
He is treated us a classic; tliat is, as a kin;f who 
may now he tieserted, hut who cannot now he 
tletfironcd. 'riie atmospliere of this wtu'd clings 
to him; and the curious thing is that wc cannot 
get it to cling t*» any <d' the nteti iif our own 
generation, “(itr.it ” is the first adjective whivh 
the »jio-u supercilious modern critic would apply 
to r)iekens. And “ great ” is tfie ke.t adjei/tive 
flutt the mo'4 supercilious modent critic wnuKl 
apply to him'.elf. We dare not claitti to he gre.n 
ruen, rvcj» when we d.iim ta he superior to thc.'o, 
Is there, then, atJV vital meaning it; this idea i»f 
“ greatness" or in our l.nnents t»ver its ale,cnee in 
our otttl time? Some people s.sy, indeed, that 
this seose of mass t-. Ian a fusr.igr of dia.iace, and 
that men aluao, lien!, dead i.-'cn great .md liu* 
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perspective in the mental world is tfic precise oppo¬ 
site to the law of perspective in the physical world. 
They think that figures grow larger as they walk 
away. But this theory cannot he made to corre¬ 
spond with the facts. We do not lack great men 
in our own day because we decline to look for 
them in our own day; on the contrary, wc tire 
looking for them all day long. Wc arc not, tis a 
matter of fact, mere examples of those who .stone 
the prophets and leave it to their posterity to 
build their sepulchres. If the worhl wouUi only 
produce our perfect prophet, solemn, searclung, 
universal, nothing would give us keener jdeasurc 
than to build his sepulchre. In our etigerncss wc 
might even bury him alive. Nor is it true th.it 
the great men of the Victorian era were tiot called 
great in their own time. By many they were 
called great from the linst. Charlotte Bronte 
held this heroic language about 'Fhackeray. Rus- 
kin held it about Carlyle. A definite .school re- 
garded Dickens as a great man from the first d.iys 
of his fame: Dickens certainly hclongcd to t!»is 
school. 

In reply to this question, “ Why have we no 
great men to-day?” many motlcrn explanatiojis 
are offered. Advertisement, cigarefte-smokiiip^ 
the decay of religion, the decay of agriculture, ton 
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much hiirnankaruinism, too iittle humatiitarianism, 
thf fact titut people arc educutcd itmitlicicntly, the 
fact tluit they arc educated at all, all these are 
teasoiK If I |j;ive tjiy own e\planati<in, it 

is nt)t for its intrinsic value; It is because my an¬ 
swer to the question, “ Why have we no great 
men? ” is a short way of stating the deepest and 
most catastropliic tliflercncc between the age in 
which we live and the early nineteeitth eentury; 
the age under the shadow tif the brctich Revolu¬ 
tion, the age in which Dickens was horn, 

'! he Houiuiest of the Dickens critics, a tnan tjf 
genius, Mr, tieorge tiissinp, opens his criticism by 
remarking that the worhl in wliich Dickens grew 
up was ,i h.iisi ami cruel world. I le notes its gross 
feediijq, its funve sports, its lighting ami toul 
huimmr, and all this he summari/es in the words 
hard and eniel. It is curious how tliileivnt are the 
imprrssioiis ,if men. To me this ohl I'nglish 
w.nid seems hdinitely less hard utui mud than the 
world lirsirified in tdissing’s <»wn mwels, C’oarsr 
(•stern.il I'usioms are metvlv relative, and ea-.dy 
assirntliird. A man soon learnt to harden his 
h.mds .111.1 harden his head. I'aeed with the world 
id tiis-.ing, he e.in do Ihfle bm harden fas heart, 
lint the hmdanu'ufal ditterettee ftefween the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century and ihc end of it 
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is a difference simple but ctKJrtiKHis. llic fir*;! 
period was full of evil things, but it was full «>!' 
hope. The second period, the fm Jf sihit', was 
even full (in some sense) of good tilings. But 
It was occupied in asking what was the goml of 
good things. Joy itself becatnc joyless; am! the 
fighting of Cobbett was happier than the feastitig 
of Walter Pater. The men of CohhettN day were 
sturdy enough to endure anil inliicf brutality; hut 
they were also sturdy enough to alter it. This 
“ hard and cruel ” age was, after all, the age of re- 
form. The gibbet stood up black above thetii; 
but it was black against the dawn. 

This dawn, against which the gibbet and all the 
old cruelties stood out so black atul clear, was the 
developing idea of lihcralisin, the bVetuh Reco. 
lution. It was a clear and a happy piiilosopfjv. 
And only against such philosophies do ev ils .ipjn-.ir 
evident at all. I'he optimist is a better tvft.rtnrr 
than the pessimist; and the man who Itelieie'. lite 
to be excellent is the man wfio alters it most. It 
seems a paradox, yet the reason of it is very plain. 
The pessimist can be cnragcil at evil. But only 
the optimist can be surprised at it. f*‘nim the 
reformer is required a simplicity of surprise, i !e 
must have the faculty of a violetit atiii virgin 
astonishment It is not enough that he slunild 
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think injustice distressing; he must tfiink injustice 
tihsunl, an anomaly in existence, a matter less for 
tears than for a shattering laugliter. < )n tlic other 
hand, the pessimists at tlie etnl of the century 
could hardly curse even the blackest thing; for 
they could hardly see it against its black and eter¬ 
nal background. Nothing was bad, because every¬ 
thing was bad. Life in prison was hifatnous ■ ■ 
like life anywhere else. I'he Hres <jf perseetition 
were vile—like the stars. We perpetually find 
this parados of a contented tliscontent. Dr, John¬ 
son takes too sad a \‘icw of himianity, hut he is 
also too satisfied a Cotiservative. Rousseau takes 
too rosy a view of humanity, hut he causes a revo- 
lution. Swift is angry, hut a 'I’ory. Shelley is 
happy, and a rebel. Dickens, the (»ptimist, sati- 
ri/cH the ideet, ami the Meet is gone, (iisstng, 
tfte pessimist, satin/,es Suburbia, atui Suburbia re¬ 
mains. 

Mr. (iissing’.s error, then, about the eatly Ditk- 
eiis perioti we may put thus; in calling it liard 
and cruel he «imits the wind of ho|»e amt huriianitv 
tliat was blowing through it. It tnay have beeji 
ftdl (jf inhuman institutions, hut it was full <if 
humanitarian people. ,\nd this htmianitarianism 
was very much the better (in my view) bre.iUM* it 
was a rougli and even rowdy humantJarianism. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 

It was free from all the faults that cVma U> the 
name. It was, if you will, a coarse hunumitariuii- 
ism. It was a shouting, fighting, <.lrinking jthilan- 
thropy—a noble thing. But, in uii) case, tfiis 
atmosphere was the atmosphere of the Revolution; 
and its main idea was the idea of human eijisalsty. 
I am not concerned here to defend the egalitarian 
idea against the solemn and babyish attacks mmie 
upon it by the rich and learneil t»f to-day. 1 atn 
merely concerned to state one of its practical cam- 
sequences. One of the actual and certain ct*n-ie- 
quences of the idea that all men are etjual is imme¬ 
diately to produce very great men. 1 would s.iv 
superior men, only that the hero thittks <(i' him¬ 
self as great, but not as superior. 'I'his has been 
hidden from us of late by a foolish worship to 
sinister and exceptional men, men without it no- 
radeship, or any infectious v'irtue. This type of 
Cassar does exist. I'here Is a great tit;m w!t» 
makes every man feel small. But the rc.i! great 
man is the man who makes every man feel jpv.it. 

The spirit of the early century proiiuce»l great 
men, because it believed tliat nten were great. It 
made strong men by encouraging weak mm. It-i 
education, its public habits, tts rhetoric, w«'tT alt 
addressed towards encouraging the gre.*tti«N'i in 
everybody. And by encouraging the greatnes'. in 
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everybody, it naturally encourageil superlative 
j'rcatness in some. Superiority catue out of the 
htKh rapture of equality. It is precisely in this 
sort of passiutiatc unconsciousness and bewildering 
cumnumity of thought that tnen do become more 
than themselves. No man by taking thouglit can 
add one cubit to his stature; but a man may add 
many eubit.s to his stature by not taking tiuiught. 
I he best men ol the Revolution were simply com¬ 
mon tnen at their best, 'i'his is wliy our age cun 
never unticrstand Naptdeon. Beeause he was 
something great and triumphant, we suppose that 
he must have been something extraordinary, .some¬ 
thing inhuman. Home say he was the Dev'il; some 
say he was the Huperhutnan, Was he a x'cry, very 
bad man? Was he a good man with some greater 
tnoral ctHle? We strive in vain to invent the mys¬ 
teries hehitiii that immortal mask tjf brass. 'I'lie 
tttodern worhl with all its subtleness will never 
guess his strange secret; for his .strange secret was 
that he was very like other people. 

And almost without exception all the great men 
have come out of this aimosfdirre of ecjuality. 
<ireat men may make tiespotisms; hut democracies 
make great men. The other main factory ot heroes 
hrstdes a revoItjti««j is a religion. Ami a religioji 
again, is a thing which, hy its nature, does mit 
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think of men as more or less valuable, but «f nu',. 
as all Intensely and painfully valuable, a de.noeraey 
of eternal danger. For religion all men are dual, 
as all pennies are equal, because the only value 
in any of them is that they bear the lrn.age ol the 
King. This fact has been quite insuiiicscntly 
observed in the study of religious heroes, ibety 
produces intellectual greatness precisely because 
piety in itself is quite indifferent to intellectual 
greatness. The strength of Cromwell was that 
he cared for religion. But the strength of religtim 
was that it did not care for Cromwell; diil not eare 
for him, that is, any more than for anybody else. 
He and his footman were equally welciimetl to 
warm places in the hospitality of hell. It fias 
often been said, very truly, that religion is the 
thing that makes the ordinary man leel e\traf»r« 
dinary; it is an equally importatit truth that re¬ 
ligion is the thing that makes the extraordinary 
man feel ordinary. 

Carlyle killed the heroes; there have been none 
since his time. He killed the heroic (which he 
sincerely loved) by forcing upon each matt this 
question: “Am I strong or weak?" 'lo which 
the answer from any honest man whatever ( yes, 
from Caesar or Bismarck) would certainly l»r 
“ weak.” He asked for candidates for a definite 
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aristocracy, for men who should hold themselves 
consciously above their fellows. He aiivertised 
ft>r them, so to speak; he promised them glory; 
he promised them oiimipotenee. 'I'hey have not 
appeared yet I'hcy never will. For the real 
heroes of whom lie wrote had appeared tJut of an 
ccstaey ol the ordinary'. I have already instanced 
such a case as Crmnwcll. But there is no need to 
go through all the great men of Carlyle. Carlyle 
himself was as great as any <jf them; and if ever 
diere was a typical cfsild of the French Revolution, 
it was he. He began with the wildest hopes from 
the Refiirm Bill, aiui although he soured after¬ 
wards, he had been matle am! moulded f>y those 
hopes. He was disappointed with Fijuality; but 
iMitiality was not disappointed with hum Fitjuality 
is iti'itiiied of all her ehiKlren. 

But we, in the post-t'arlylean period, have 
becmie fastidious about great men. I’.very man 
examines himself, every man evamines his neigh- 
hours, to see whether they or he <iiiite come up 
to the exaef line of greatness, 'fhe answer is, 
naturally, *' No.” Am! many a man calls himself 
eontentedly *' a minor poet ” cvho wouH then have 
been inspired to be a major prophet. We are hard 
to ftlease and of little faith. We can lianlly be- 
lieve that there is such a thing as a great man. 
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They could hardly believe there was such a t!mu; 
as a small one. But we arc always praying th.it 
our eyes may behold greatness, mstcad o praying 
that our hearts may be hUed with it. I bus. tor 
instance, the Liberal party (to winch I Mong 
was, in its period of exile, always saying. » to, 
a Gladstone I ” and such things. U e were a «.i> s 
asking that it might be strengtlicned t rom above, 
instead of ourselves strcngtliening it Iron, Indow, 
with our hope and our anger ami our youth. 
Every man was waiting for a leader, b.very man 
ought to be waiting for a chance to ieail It a 
god does come upon the earth, lu- will descend at 
the sight of the brave. Our protestations and lit¬ 
anies are of no avail; our new moons and our s.,h. 
baths are an abomination. 'Ehc great man dl 
come when all of us arc feeling great, not w!,en 
all of us are feeling small. 1 le will ride in .it ••.mu- 
splendid moment when we all feel tliat wc could 
do without him. 

We are then able to answer In stmse manner 
the question, Why have we no great men t 
We have no great men chiefly because we an* al¬ 
ways looking for them. We are connoisseurs ot 
greatness, and connoisseurs can never he gre.if; 
we are fastidious, that is, wc are small. Whm 
Diogenes went about with a lantern looking i‘>r 
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ati litJUcst num, I atii afraid !u' had very little time 
to he lione.st himuclf. And when anyhudy j»<ieH 
ahimr on his hands and knees luokinj.? fur a f^re:tt 
man to wt»rshi{>, he is making sure that one man 
at any rate shall not he great. Ntnv, the error of 
Ditigenes is evident, 't’he error of I)togene.s lay 
in the fact that he omitted It* ntJtice that every man 
is Ittith an htmest man and a tlishonest man, 
Diogenes httiketl ftir his lamest man insitic every 
ery|*t ant! eavern; hut he nev'er thought t»f hioking 
insiile the thief. Atul that is where the lumiuler 
cif Dhrintianity ftnuul the htjuest man: lie ftmnd 
him on a giftliet arul prumisetl him Raratiise. just 
a« iliristianity hutked fttr the hone'»t man inside 
the thief, deimnraey itjuketi fur the wise man 
inside the hiul. It eneunraget! the foul t«* be 
wiM*. \\‘e can rail this thing, stanetimes ttpiimism, 
stJinetimes etjuality: the nearest name fur it is rn- 
emiragrmenf. It hatl its esaggeratiufis - failure tu 
umlrrstatul t»rigina! sin, ntniumi that etiueatiun 
Wimltl make a!! turn good, tfie ehiUllike yet pedan¬ 
tic j»hi!u‘.u|thies itf human perfeetihility, Hitt the 
whtile was full «jf a faitft in the itifiititv of human 
•«mls, whiih is iti itself nut taily fhristiatt hut 
urthud**\; ajtd this we Itave lust amid the limita¬ 
tions of a pessitiii'Uie *nirner, Christi.mifV saitl 
that any man uudd he ,i s.titu if he thitse; demm • 
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racy, that any man could be a citizen if he chose. 
The note of the last few decades in art aiui ethics 
has been that a man is stamped with an irrevocahle 
psychology, and is cramped for perpetuity in the 
prison of his skull. It was a world that expected 
ever)n:hing of everybody. It was a world that en¬ 
couraged anybody to be anything. Ami in Eng¬ 
land and literature its living exprcssioti was 
Dickens. 

We shall consider Dickens in many «tther ca¬ 
pacities, but let us put this one first. I le was the 
voice in England of this humane intoxication and 
expansion, this encouraging of anyfuniy to he any¬ 
thing. His best books are a carnival td' Hhcrty, 
and there is more of the real spirit of the i•■i■ctu h 
Revolution In “ Nicholas Nlcklchy ” than in ** The 
Tale of Two Cities.” His work has the grt-.a 
glory of the Revolution, the bidding of every tti.m 
to be himself; it has also the rcvolutittnary deli- 
ciency; it seems to think that this mere cm.mcip.i- 
tlon is enough. No man enamrdjfcti his characters 
so much as Dickens. “ I am an altectionatc 
father,” he says, “to every child of my fancy.” 
He was not only an affectionate fatficr, he was ati 
everindulgent father. The children of his f.iiu y 
are spoilt children. They shake the house like 
heavy and shouting schoolboys; they smash the 
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story to pieces like st> much tumiturc. When we 
mink'nis write stories our characters are better am- 
tn»lli\l. Rut, alas ! our cliaracters are rather easier 
to contri»I. We are iti no datiger from the gigantic 
gamhols of creatures like Mamalitii ;uul Micaw- 
her. We are in no ilanger of giving tna* rcatlcrs 
toi» «uu!» Weller *tr Wegg. We have not got it 
to give. When we evperienee the ungovernable 
sense of life which gties along with the oh! Dickens 
sense of liberty, we esperictjce the best of the 
rcvt 4 ution. We are tilknl with the first tif all 
iicnuicratic liiHtrines, that all men are interesting; 
Dickens irietl to make some t»f his people appear 
ilull ps t*pU-, tnit he louht ni»t keep thetn ihill. He 
ttHiki not jnake a monotoiiotis man. The bores in 
bis iH.ok". are hsT'.bier than the wits in other books. 

I have put this position first for a ikiitusl rea¬ 
son, It is Useless lor u'i to attempt to ittjagine 
Ditkens ami his life tmlcss we are able at least 
to imagitie this tihl atmosphere of a iletnoeratie 
ttptinitsfn .! »unti<irnce in common men. Dseketts 
tirprm!'. upon Mi«h a lomprehensiott iti a rather 
umnua! iij.mnrr, a nwnnrr worth explanation, or 
iit least rrnsark. 

The Rss.ob.mlage tiiuier which Dickens has 
falkm, !»ot!t as an artist ami a omralist, is very 
plain. Iks misfomtne is tltat neither of the fwti 
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last movements in literary criticism has done liitii 
any good. He has suffered alike from his enemies, 
and from the enemies of his enemies. 'I’fie facts 
to which I refer are familiar. When the worhl 
first awoke from the mere hypnotism <tf Dickens, 
from the direct tyranny of his tem[)eraft!enf, there 
was, of course, a reaction. At the head of it came 
the Realists, with their documents, like Miss Mite. 
They declared that scenes and types in Dicketis 
were wholly impossible (in which tliey were per¬ 
fectly right), and on this rather p.it%nio\ica! 
ground objected to them as literature, i'ltey were 
not “like life,” and there, they thought, w.ts an 
end of the matter. The Realist for a titjie pre¬ 
vailed. But Realists did not enjoy their victory 
(if they enjoyed anything) very long, A m.>re 
symbolic school of criticism .soon arose, Meti s.iw 
that it was necessary to give a much tlreper anti 
more delicate meaning to the ex[iression " iikr 
life.” Streets are not life, cities and ctvili/.ttions 
are not life, faces even atul v<iices are not life 
itself. Life is within, and no man hath sera it 
at any time. As for our me;ds, and our mannrr'i, 
and our daily dress, these are things exactly like 
sonnets; they are random symlnils uf tfie soul. 
One rnan tries to express himself in hottks, an- 
other m boots; both probably fail. Our solid 
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iuniscs .»u! .Hiju.irc iiu-.tk an* itj the strict sense 
litfuMS. 1 III \ ,t!e tlmuiH liuute up tn typify our 
thiuiithts. f he i„(i4t ,1 ijian Hears may he wholly 
hciitious; the movement i*}' his h.iiuis may he quite 
unlike life. 

^'riuH Iiuk-li the ifitelliqence of tnen soon per- 
ceivej. Am! !*v this much Ihckriw’s fame shouh! 
h.n e Kiv.itly protue,!. for ! hekrns is like fife ” 
in the truer -icir.e, in the sensr that he is akin to 
the liunq pr.miph- in m am! in the universe; he is 
like liie, at lean in thi-i det.ii!, that hr hi alive. 

! |}'» att t'l lifti' l;te, I'ft'riU'tr, hla* hfe, if cares for 
notiriiq o.u. ii U'-rlt. ,iml qo.*'; fin its tv ay rr|oiv“'* 
itiit. li.ah pi.iJu.e munarr'. vtith a kirn! of eare- 

!cv,m-vi, like rnMn!i.,u. f.v proJmf-.; file pr.nlueink' 

the rfiimu anj art \fr. llumlw. Art imlml 
Mjpu-i lit,- at n.*' i-.r-:j;,t 1;,'^ 

mg. ,ut <1 lAe file hr. au .e, hkr fife, 

if !. ■;n'e.pu!i.:!»h, hr.m,.-, U,r hje. i, j., mcrofihfe, ’ 

1 If the Ml fhs. I rah .f at iiist ha’inof greatly' 

ps'o.'jrr.i |hA.--j}i, the tettjsn ot joutaine has hren 
.ilmto? to th;-i gteat fomaniic. Hr has 

IMtnr.l 4 'i l.'ffir lasim the l.tll of the Keali-.lS as 
ih.- r tsiiihiS'h; th.-te has hmi ,» rr'iohn(H;i, 
theiv Im) h/,'u a i ounk-r !»H.,hifi.4,, jhrrr has hren 
fill I A 4f Ml iH. ?I|A t#| f|i^ i 145^1 IIT 

h.uk to tfli! a'/'S.Mphrfr ,,| |..»pn|.u' o|(J.imssj| of 
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which I spoke. And the shortest way of express- 
ins the more recent neglect of Dickens is to say 
that for our time and taste he exaggerates t!ic 

wrong thing. ^ , 

Exaggeration is the definition ot Art. 1 hat both 
Dickens and the moderns understood Art is, in its 
inmost nature, fantastic. Time brings queer re¬ 
venges, and while the Realists were yef living, the 
art of Dickens was justified by Aubrey Beardsley. 
But men like Aubrey Beardsley were alhnvcil to 
be fantastic, because the mood which they ove^ 
strained and overstated was a mood which thcii 
period understood. Dickens overstrains and ovei- 
states a mood our period docs not urulcrstand. 
The truth he exaggerates is exactly this oUi Revo¬ 
lution sense of infinite opportunity and huistcrous 
brotherhood. And we resent his undue sense of 
it, because we ourselves have not even a tine sense 
of it. We feel troubled with too much where we 
have too little; we wish he would keep it within 
bounds. For we are all exact and seieiitiiic on the 
subjects we do not care about. We all immeili.itrly 
detect exaggeration in an exposition of Morinon- 
ism or a patriotic speech from Paraguay. We alt 
require sobriety on the subject of the sea serpent. 
But the moment we begin to believe a thing our¬ 
selves, that moment we begin easily to overstate 
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ii; .uu! r!n* nur niHil'* iHn-tHm* ‘iiTttuj*!, diir 

,i l-ftf** h;!(!. \n4 nnH^nH 

iirc <*>« ti\U i‘lu-v jvr- 

tnsf .til). «r'{.T hi ii.HhU'., far 

far -in' flst-ir rrlu-jan. l<in tlu'\ I't-nni? «« 

li*.sn fa 4a^'}«s it. }f' .t ni.ui hr tlir m'l.h 

esl t'hrhiii.in, fhrv -.tnril " : Init !>»' r.ia hr a 

win-listiH **1 j'i'v.nitr.fu, 4»ul fall it 

" tfi!{|‘r:-.i!}tr!U il -i Hiar,ih'4 |«,Hnn a ttihl 
urr a( insni«‘SM!!»y, r!trv .hiuhs jH trufh, »b*v "i-iy 
fh.it 4-*'.'?'i -tn- tvc -.i* .i‘i fltrv an* 

!»'df if .i »t j.a’uf'. 4 tti!.! |tht«rr t>}’ 

ihalv, th.*''. -tw.-;' rh.,- uhit)%' harr.’hlr p-.v.haloyfy, 
.!!},! thr'f. .'i.-i.T .I'ik ;J Jrvil'i an* at film* at thry arr 

It ^ ri' hi '.li.itt, itJa,' ,nrji «!»•» .uh 

nhji* *•'I -.1 ih.s .i.-l'jhrr Ihikcii'*, Hr 

k •! 4's tfihui. I lU'V h«att uh.lf 

it )‘. ta } 4 '.4'.!iJ.r ‘sa -4? mitr .tn4 4rf'|t {fiat aiilv 
ijiUHi .'I'h’r 4 h.»'4-n.-f ■- ' tsi it; tiiry ilii i»af 

knutt wh.a if i'i ft! Ijt! a jay -la vifal aiu! lia- 
!»nt flt.t! tmlv h'!.:'. I'l*;5i?r tlair-i^tri'i nm rii>|»rrr» 
{fi.tt, I Iti-y kill.A fh.it »!»r '.all! ran hr w» 

'. 4 *! -ri Ji* .|ri.'4n) n,u»f.sUv *'l' thr blur 
«f tfjr Kiej'i'.-i at ||.t.\tJr!.i:irr • tlirv 4«* n*>t kllaW 
fh.u t!.*,- ■luiil 1 4n ! 4- 'la iljrrrtii! .iH ti* tirr.uu 
n.jfiir.uh, a! fit'.' Mijr hs«.r af M.ijar 
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They know that there is a point of ileprcssiiwi at 
which one believes in Tintagiles: they tio not know 
that there is a point of exhilaration at which one 
believes in Mr. Wegg. To them the impos^ihili- 
ties of Dickens seem much more imptwsihle tium 
they really are, because they arc alrtauly attuned 
to the opposite impossibilities of iVIaeterlinck. b or 
every mood there is an appropriate impossihiiity 
—a decent and tactful impossibility—fitted to tiu* 
frame of mind. Every train of tliought may end 
in an ecstasy, and all roads leaii to I'Jllaiul. But 
few now walk far enough along the street ttl 
Dickens to find the place where tfic cockney villan 
grow so comic that they become poetical. IVttpIc 
do not know how far mere gooil spirits will go. 
For instance, we never think (as the old hdkdorc 
did) of good spirits reaching to the spiritual 
world. We see this in the complete absence fntm 
modem, popular supernaturalism of tlie tiUl p»>jni’ 
lar mirth. We hear plenty to-day <jf the wisilum 
of the spiritual world; but we do not hear, .is 
our fathers did, of the folly of the spiritu.t! 
world, of the tricks of the gods, and the jokes of 
the patron saints. 'Our popular tales tell ns td a 
man who is so wise that he touches the super¬ 
natural, like Dr. Nikola; hut they never tel! m 
(like the popular tales of the past) of a man who 
20 
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wus si» silly that he touched the supematunil, like 
liottutn the Weaver. We tin nut umlerstaiui the 
dark aiui transceiulental sympathy between fairies 
atui fotils. We understaml a devout occultism, an 
evil occultism, a tragic occultism, but a farcical 
occultism is beyond us. Vet a farcical occultism is 
the very essence of “‘I’he Miiisummer Night’s 
Dream." It is also the right ami creiliblc essence 
ol " 1 he Christmas Carol." Whether we under- 
.snmd it tiepends upon whether we can umlerstam! 
that eshilaratiiin is not a physical accident, hut a 
mystical tact; that exhilaration can he infinite, like 
sontiw; that a joke can be so big that it breaks 
die roof »d the stars. By simply going an being 
absurd, a thing can become godlike; there is hut 
one step from the rttiieulous to the sublime. 

Ditkcin uas great because he was immoderately 
povicvH'd witli ail this; if wc are to umirrstand 
him at all vu* must alsi» be moiieratciy posscHsed 
with it. We must understand this olii limitless 
liilarify and human eonlhlenec, at least enough to 
be a!»!e to endure it when it Is pushed a great deal 
t(n> far. for Dickens did push it too far; he tlid 
push the hilarity to the point of inerniible ehar- 
aaer»drawing: he did push the human lunfidence 
to the point of .m unconviiuing semitnenfaliMn, 
>'«»u can traie, it yon will, the revohifionaty joy 

at 
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till it reaches the incredible Sapsca epitaph; you 
can trace the revolutionary hope till it reaches the 
repentance of Dombey. There is plenty to carp 
at in this man if you are inclined to carp: you may 
easily find him vulgar if you cantuft see that he 
is divine; and if you cannot laugh with Dickens, 
undoubtedly you can laugh at him. 

I believe myself that this braver worhl t»f' his 
will certainly return; for I believe that it is luniiui 
up with realities, like morning atul the spring. 
But for those who beyond remcily regaril it as an 
error, I put this appeal before any other (tbserva* 
tions on Dickens. First let us sympathize, if only 
for an instant, with the hopes of the Dickens 
period, with that cheerful trouble of change. If 
democracy has disappointed you, do nttt think of 
it as a burst bubble, but at least as a broken heart, 
an old love-affair. Do not sneer at the time when 
the creed of humanity was on its luineytiuwtn; tre.it 
it with the dreadful reverence that is due to youtli. 
For you, perhaps, a drearier philoso[thy has civ- 
ered and eclipsed the earth. 'Fhc fierce poet of 
the Middle Ages wrote, “ Abamlon hope .ill ye 
who enter here ” over tlie gates of the lower w orKi. 
The emancipated poets of to-day have written it 
over the gates of this world. But if we are to 
understand the story which follows, we must erase 
22 
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tluit apocalyptic if only (or an hour. We 

mutit recreate tfte faith of otir fathers, if only as 
an artistic atmosphere. If, then, you arc a pessi¬ 
mist, in rcaaing this story, forego for a little thc 
plcasurcs of pessimism. Dream for one imul !!u>- 
tjicnt that the jj^rass is green, i fnlearn that sinister 
leartting that you tftink so clear; tieny that deaiJly 
kmnvletlgc that you think jam know. Surmuler 
the very flower of ycnir culture; give up tlic very 
jrwe! of your pride; ahandon hopelessness, all ye 
wlto etttcr here. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF DICKF.N'S 

Charles Dickens was bom at Lamiport, in 
Portsea, on February 7, 1812. I Its father was 
a clerk in the Navy Pay-office, and was tempo¬ 
rarily on duty in the neighbourhood. Very soon 
after the birth of Charles Dickens, however, the 
family moved for a short periotl to Norfolk St reel, 
Bloomsbury, and then for a long peri<Hl to Chat- 
ham, which thus became the real home, atul f<»r all 
serious purposes, the native place of I lickens. The 
whole story of his life moves like a Canterbury 
pilgrimage along the great roatis of Kent. 

John Dickens, his father, was, as state^i, a clerk; 
but such mere terms of trade tell us little of the 
tone or status of a family. Browning’s father (to 
take an instance at random) would alsit he tie- 
scribed as a clerk and a man of the midiih* class; 
but the Browning family and the Dickens family 
have the colour of two different civilizations, ‘rhe 
difference cannot be conveyed merely by saying 
that Browning stood many strata above Diekms, 
It must also be conveyed that Browning helongetl 
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to that Hcctum (tf the miJtlle class wlilch tetuls (in 
tfu* small social sense) to rise; the Dickenses to 
that section which tends in the sajiie sense to iall. 
If Hi'uwninK had not been a poet, he would have 
beeti a better clerk than his fatiier, and his s«m 
probably a better and richer clerk than he. But 
if they liad not been lifted iti the air by the enor¬ 
mous accident (*f a man of ijcnius, the Dickenses, 
I fancy wtiuhl have apj»eareil in poorer ami poorer 
places, as inventory clerks, as caretakers, as atl- 
dresHTs «»f ernelopes, until tliey melteil into the 
masses of the poor, 

) et .tt the time <»f' Dickens’s birth mnl cftildhocu! 
this Heal.nes'i in their worldly liestiny was in no 
w.iv .tpp.irrnt: espedallv it was not apparent to 
the little Dharles himself. } le uas !»om ami grew 
up in a p.ii'.uHse <if Mn.ill pros|.enty. I b- fell into 
the jatndy, so to speak, ihu'ing one nt' it t e<ifnfort* 
alile peritids, ami he necer in those early tlavs 
thought <»f himself as anvtfiing Itut as a eojntort- 
ahlc miiidlc il.ci*. Diibi, the son of ,i I’omfortahle 
mi»ld!e..d,i-,'i man. 'khe fatfter wlnan he toun«i 
poo bled tor him, was «me from whom comfort 
thvw lorth his most ph-.ss.mt and re.isstiring tjuaH- 
tiei, though no! perliaps his imisi interesting at>d 
peudiar. jolui Dnl.ens seemed, nitist pirduddy, 
a hearty an»! kin 11 v th.iraeier, a Htilc tlorid ot 
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speech, a little careless of duty in some details, 
notably in the detail of education. I Its ncj'U-ct 
of his son’s mental training!: in later and more try¬ 
ing times was a piece of unconscious sellishness 
which remained a little acrimoniously in Ins soti’s 
mind through life. But even in tliis earlier and 
easier period what records tliere are <tt John Dick¬ 
ens give out the air of a somewliat idle ami irre¬ 
sponsible fatherhood. He eshihited towards his 
son that contradiction in conduct w hich is alvv.iys 
shown by the too thoughtless |tarent t«) the too 
thoughtful child. He contrived at once to neglect 
his mind, and also to ovcr-stimulate it. 

There are many recorded tales and traits of the 
author’s infancy, but one small fact seems to me 
more than any other to strike the note and give th<' 
key to his whole strange character, i lis father 
found it more amusing to he an audietice th.in to 
be an instructor; and Instead i>f giving the child 
intellectual pleasure, called upon him. almost be¬ 
fore he was out of petticoats, to provide it, Sonic 
of the earliest glimpses we haw of Charles Dick¬ 
ens show him to us pcrchctl on some chair or table 
singing comic songs in an atmosphere of perprftrtl 
applause. So, almost as soon as he can toddle, lie 
steps into the glare of the footlights. He never 
stepped out of it until he died. He was a go»id 
26 
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iiwn, as men gu In this hewikJering wurid <»f tnirs, 
brave, (r.mHparrnt, (cudcr-hcartcd, scrtipuhuisly in- 
tiepondent aiiil iuwunirahh*: he was nut a num 
wlutse weaknesses shcmUI he simken t>t‘ without 
some tlelieaev aiu! lioutu. But tiicre ilid mingle 
with his tnerits all his life this theatrical <iua!ity, 
this atmosphere of being shown oti a sm-t of 
hilaritms self conseitHtsitess, His literary life was 
a triumphal pn.eessirui: he <!ied iirunken with 
glory. \n»i fudiitui all this nine years’ wonder that 
tilled the world, behintl his gigantic tours atul his 
ten theni-.am! editions, the crowdcil leetiavs atii! the 
erashifi,!* I'rass, behind all the tfiing wc really see 
is the tiushed j;u:e cd' a little Imy singing mtisie-hall 
staiK'. to a einle oj aunts and uncles. Attd this 
ptvoH.'oiis pleasure esplains mueh, too, in tiir 
tnoral way. Hiikens had all his life the faults of 
the little buy who is kept up too late at niglit. 
'Hte It.ty in stjih a ease eshibifi a psv. hologhal 
parados; he is a little too irritable because he is u 
little tuo happy. Hiikens was always a little ftH> 
irrita!4e becaic-.e he was a litflr too happy. Like 
the overavrojighf thild in nmiety, he was spins, 
iltdlv su, iaide. ;usd M't sud*!ejslv (itiarrel-,uji!e. fjs 
all the pr.ut;«al relatio)?., of his life he was what 
the thild !i in tlir last htnn-, t(f an ru-niug party, 
gnisiinrly d.-Hghtisi, g.-nuitiely drlipjittid, gnsu. 
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inely affectionate and happy, and yet in sotm 
strange way fundamentally CKUspcrated and dan 
gerously close to tears. 

There was another touch ahuut the hoy wiiiel 
made his case more peculiar, and perhap') his in 
telligence more fervid; the touch t>t' ill-healih 
It could not be called more than a touch, for In 
suffered from no fonnidahle malady uttd couh,: 
always through life endure a great vlegree of 
exertion even if it was only the eKcrtion of walk¬ 
ing violently all night. Still the streak of sieknesi 
was sufficient to take him out of the eommon un¬ 
conscious life of the community of hoys; and fur 
good or evil that withdrawal is always a niati.’f of 
deadly importance to the mituL I le was tfirown 
back perpetually upon the pleasures ttf the inlclli.' 
gence, and these began to burn in Ins heail like 
a pent and painful furnace. Iti his own uitv.trv* 
ingly vivid way he has descrilnal how hr crawled 
up into an unconsidered garret, and there found, in 
a dusty heap, the undying literature of Ifngl.uid. 
The books he mentions chiefly are ! Iiunphriw 
Clinker” and “Tom Jones." When he ttj’rn.d 
those two books in the garret he caught holtl tif the 
only past with which he is at all eotmettrd. the 
great comic writers of hinglatul i»f whom he w.i i 
destined to be the last- 
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It jjiust he rcmcmheriHl (us I h;ivc suggcsrcil 
hchtiv) tfi.it there w:us something almut the county 
in whicfi fie iivt\l, ;uul tfie great ro;uls ahtng wfiich 
fie tuuelfeU tfuit sympntfii/cif w itfi atuf stiniufateil 
fits pleasure in tfiis ohf piearesifuc literature. 'J’fie 
gnmps tfiat came along the roatl, that passcsl 
tfu’ough fiis town aiul out of it, were of tfie motfey 
l.iugfjal'le type tfiat tufufiinl into ditelies or heat 
ifown the ifom-H of taverns uiuier efie escort of 
Stnofleft atuf hiefding. In our time tfte main roads 
of Kent fi.ive Hpofi tfu*ni very often a perpetual 
proerssictn of tramps am! tinkers unknown on the 
•|uii'f foils of Isu'isrv; aiul it tnay fiave fieen ho also 
in Ihekens’s lioyhomi. in his ueighlmurfiotni were 
definite memorials of yet older and yet greater 
f'tigli'ili eomrdv. hn^m the fieiglit of (kul’s liiff at 
whit'fi fir stared uiurasinpjy fiiere hioked ihnvn 
upon him the rmuisfrous gfmst of |‘.dsfatf, imlstaff 
uho might well have l.een tfie spiritual father of 
aft niikeiis’s .idorahfe knaves, h’alstaff the great 
m<*ii(u.iin of ^■tu»Ji'dl faugfitrr and I’ngfish senti- 
menfalism, ihe greal, he.ihhv, fmmane |•;nHIi■.h 
fiumhmy tiMi to he mafehed among die nations, 

At flu'i eminenie (»f (iad’sdiiif Diiknis used to 
Starr even as a ftuv with tfir sfratiy purpose of 
some day m.iking it liis own. It is ili.iraeferisfie 
of tfie I'ou'-ii'itrmy whiifi undrrfies tfie supertieially 
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erratic career of Dickens that lie actually ditl live 
to make it his own. The truth is that lie was a 
precocious child, precocious not only on the more 
poetical but on the more prosaic siile of life. 1 le 
was ambitious as well as enthusiastic. No one c.in 
ever know what visions they were that cruwiled 
into the head of the clever little hnif as he ran 
about the streets of Chatham or stood glowerin;' 
at Gad’s-hill. But I think that tjiiitc nimuiafte 
visions had a very considerable share in the m.itter. 
He longed to go to school (a strange wish), tti gu 
to college, to make a name, nor dii! he merely 
aspire to these things; the great mimher <*f tltcm 
he also expected. He regarded himself as a child 
of good position just about to enter on a life <if 
good luck. He thought his home and family a 
very good spring-board or jumpitig-(»ft phiee frt»m 
which to fling himself to the positions which he 
desired to reach. And almost as he was ahnut 
to spring the whole .structure broke umler him, 
and he and all that belonged to him ihsappeared 
into a darkness far below. 

Everything had been struck dtnvn as with tlie 
finality of a thunder-bolt, ills lordly father was 
a bankrupt, and in the Marshalsea l.risoti. I iis 
mother was in a mean home in the north of I.on- 
don, wildly proclaiming herself the prineipal of 
3f> 
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I school, a girl’s school to which nobody 
go. Aiul lie himself, the conqueror of the 
uul the prospective purchuser of (buls-hill, 
some instructed ami bewildering days in 
g the household necessities to b'ugins in foul 
and then found himself somehow or other 
a row of ragged hoys in a great dreary 
» pasting the same kinds of labels on to the 
((ids of blacking bottles from muniing till 

ougli it secftied sudilcn enough to him, the 
[ration had, as a matter of fact, of course, 
ling on for a long time. I le had only heard 
is father dark and melodramatic allusions 
deed ’’ which, from the way it was meti> 
might have hern a elaini to the crown or 
;nt with the devil, hut wliieh was in truth 
nvessful documentary attempt on the part 
:i niikens to come to a composition witli 
iitors. And now, in the lurid light of his 
the character of John Dlek as began to 
I those purple colours which have made 
ler another name absurd and immortal. It 
,! a tragedy to bring out this man’s eomrdv. 
I as John Dickens was in easy eireum- 
he •.erim-il oiilv an easy man, a litth* long 
uiriant in his phrases, a little careless in 
. 1 * 
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his business routine. He seemed <Hiiy a wordy 
man, who lived on bread and licet" like his neij4h- 
bours; but as bread and beef ^vere successively 
taken away from him, it was tiiscovereii that he 
lived on words. For him to he involved in a 
calamity only meant to he cast for the lirst jiart 
in a tragedy. For him blank ruin was only a 
subject for blank verse. Henceforth wc feel 
scarcely inclined to call him John Dickens at ail; 
we feel inclined to call him by the nattu' through 
which his son celebrated this preposterous and sub- 
lime victory of the human .spirit o\Tr eireum- 
stances. Dickens, in “ David Cojipertteld." called 
him Wilkins Micawber. In his personal com*, 
spondence he called him the I’rotlig.d batfier. 

Charles hari been hiirrie*ily tlun;; into the 
factory by the more or less careless gootl-n.iture 
of James Lamert, a relation ot his mother’s; it 
was a blacking factory, supposc^i to he run as a 
rival to Warren’s by another ami “ iiriuin.d ” 
Warren, both practically coiulueteil hy attother ot 
the Lamerts. It was situated ne.u- Hungrrfurd 
Market. Dickens workeil tliere tlrrarilv, like one 
stunned with disappointment, 'ft. a child esies- 
sively intellectuallzcd, atul at this time, ! h-ar, 
excessively egotistical, the coarseness of the whole 
thing the work, the rootiH, the lioys, the l.m- 
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.«'»■( lH'sti;iI tiightniarc. Not only 

aid fw scarcely speak of it then, hut he scarcely 
spoke of it afterwards. Years later, in the fulness 
ot his tame, fie ficanl from horster that a tnan 
had spoken of knowing him. On fiearin^ the 
n.mie, he sotnewhat eurtly acktunvledKcd it, ami 
spoke of flavin^ seen ifie man otice. hurster, in 
his ituuHenee, answered that the man .said iie liad 
seen Dickens many titne.s in a factory by I lunKnT- 
ford .Market. Dickens was suddenly struck with 
a ionj,; .md cMraordinarv silence. I’hen he inviteti 
lorsfer. .is his best friend, to a particular inter- 
uew. and. with every appearance of iliflieulfy and 
distresi, told him the whole story for the first and 
the i.ist time. !on|» ufiib. 
world some part of the matter in the aeeount of 
Murdstom- and tinnbv’s in “ D.tvid Copperlield.” 
fie tievan' *ipok«* of tfir whole evperictiee except 
otiic of twiic, atid fir never spoke of it tjlfierwtse 
than as a man mipht spr.ik of helf.j 

If non! not fir suppestnl, I tfiitik, that this 
a}.;om iu thr rfiild was exapap'rated by tfie tnan. 
it is true tfiat he was tntf invapafde of the vice of 
es.ipiter.aion, if it lie a vice, 'ffirre was af'out 
hmi tnmli umitt and a certain viruletice in his 
^ei ^ui.n of many tftlm;s. I >on the whole, inderd, 
it vuwdd hardly be too much to say that he would 
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have exaggerated any sorrow he talked ahuur. 
But this was a sorrow with a very strange positioji 
in Dickens’s life; it was a sorrow he ditl not talk 
about. Upon this particular dark spot he kept a 
sort of deadly silence for twenty years. Ati ac¬ 
cident revealed part of the truth to the dearest 
of all his friends. He then tohl the wliole truth 
to the dearest of all his frieniia. He never tohl 
anybody else. I do not think that this arose trt»in 
any social sense of disgrace; if lie had it slightly 
at the time, he was far too self-satislicd a man to 
have taken it seriously in after life. 1 re.tlly think 
that his pain at this time was so real and ugly that 
the thought of it filled him with that s»irt u( 
impersonal but unbearable shame with which wc 
are filled, for instance, by the notion of physical 
torture, of something that humiliates humanity. 
He felt that such agony was somethiitg obscene. 
Moreover there are two other gtaid reasons for 
thinking that his sense of hopelessness was very 
genuine. First of all, this starless outltjok is com¬ 
mon in the calamities of boyhood. The bitterness 
of boyish distresses does not lie in the fact that 
they are large; it lies in the fact that \%x do not 
know that they are small About any r.u-ly tlis- 
aster there is a dreadful finality; a lost thild can 
suffer like a lost soul. 
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It !s c(m’**nt!v H.iid th.tt ho|H* sioc*! with youtli. 
Jltui h'tt.h tn V'SHth If'i witt; 4 S of' ;i initti'Hlv; hut 
I nm-y that !io|v is tiu* list p.iv.-n to man. uiia 
the tmiv no? to y*»uth. Voutit is piv- 

anhu-ntK' the }H'rioa in whicfi a man eati he Ivtie. 
f'anatti'a!. lioeth*; Inu ttwllt is the ihthh! in tthidi 
a ntan ean lu’ hi‘|'c!»'S';, The rjit! <»f’ rverv ('I'tsnae 
is fhr iukI i»t' the worl!. |!»t thr lunuu* (»f' lioj.its^j 
fhroi!i;h etrruhini!, the fitat the sun! 

stirvivc. :i-i .itUonnav,, that .*iv,st itjs|itrat(<in comes 
to the j)s’.!«!!»' hts lc|’t th.n jjtnnf wine 

isn!!! mm. ji S^.; the !ctT-i of the r!»U-t’!v 

lha* the vTmy. of fh.- Jinttcrlfv slmn!.! 
Insmt. I h*'rc ii n-olhuj fij.t 
the t.its'S.; .t. tlic . fVirnlitv of the t»hl. 

1 hrv hue .ham err,! !he;r luifc .friH v, ‘lltt-v 
are in their n4 .jn.! iTrovr rlti!,lhrio.i, ;m4 
tij'ii* (- .t DirAno),; iij ffse jiirrt'ntifiit of their cvc*;. 

I hrv have sera f!i.- roj of thr }■•»»,! of ihr Wol M. 

h'si'-.t, tljrii, the ,iif <.*r miahtv of Hi. 
th.il!:-4j nit.o,! !J! *’.'■) mr t!»'al if wa-j ,val one. 
\}|.! fh"-tc !*. .(nn'Jirr tlrii,; t*( he tvinrmhcrcif, 
Ih.lrn-i u.j'- m.r a •..ciji!*; thill after thr srv!r 
Ilf Tioir iJon-'t or | iole Nr!!, He haJ not, 
at fhi-t fi'Mr at .tnv jatc, tsrarf wholly ii|»on 

hi,;hrr thituu. ru-jt in-on tlm,.., I, ;,,i |,rrs.tna! 
ten^crjiess or ! jr ha.I hmt, an4 
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unless I am very much ratstakeii, suiccrely, stub¬ 
bornly, bitterly ambitious. He h:ui, 1 t'aiicy, ;i 
fairly clear idea previous to the tiownfall of all 
his family’s hopes of what he wanted to tlo in 
the world, and of the mark that he meant to make 
there. In no dishonourable sense, hut still in a 
definite sense he might, in early life, be calleil 
worldly; and the children of this world arc in their 
generation infinitely more sensitive than the chil¬ 
dren of light. A saint after repentance will for¬ 
give himself for a sin; a man about town will never 
forgive himself for a faux pas. There arc ways 
of getting absolved for murilcr; there are no ways 
of getting absolved for upsetting the soup. I his 
thin-skinned quality in all very mundane people 
is a thing too little remembered; am! it must not 
be wholly forgotten in connection with a eleu-r, 
restless lad who dreamed of a destiny. I'luit part 
of his distress which concerned himself ami his 
social standing was among the other parts of it 
the least noble; hut perhaps it was the most pain¬ 
ful. For pride is not only (as tfie modern worhi 
fails to understand) a sin to be eomlemtuai; it is 
also (as it understands even less) a weakness t»t 
be very much commiserated. A very vitali/ing 
touch is given in one ol lus cnvti remtniseenees. 
His most unendurable moment tltd not come in aiiv 
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indlyini^ in (!h; factury ur any famine in the streets. 
It came when he went ti> sec his sister h'anny 
take a pri/e at the Ruyal Aeatlemy of Music. “ I 
eouIiJ not hear to think (tf myself - beyond the 
rt-aeh of all sneh honourable emulation and success, 
d'he tears ran thnvn my face. 1 felt as if my heart 
were rent. 1 prayetl when f went to bed that tiight 
to !*<• lilted out of the humiliation ami neiileet in 
which I was, 1 never had suffered so much before, 
i’hnv was m envy in this,” I do not think that 
tlu-is' was, !ht.u.;h the [>*«ir little wretch eouhl 
hardly have been bl,uued if there had been. '1‘here 
w.oj oiilv a furious sense of fruHtration; a spirit 
like a wihl beast iji a cage. It was (wily a small 
nuitter in tfu- esterua! am! <i!»vi«ns setise; it was 
only f>it kens prevented frotn beitif^ Diekens, 

If we put these facts to|^-t!ier, that the tragetly 
HTsned final, afid tliat the tratjeily was eoneeriKHl 
with the stiperaensitive nmtters of the egt» and 
the pemleinan, 1 think we can imapjne a pretty 
penuinr case (*f ititertial tiepression, And when 
we adtl to the case of the ititental dejiression the 
ca-.r of the est«TnaI «»pprc>;sl(jn, the ease of the 
material ciivunist.meen by which he was .sur- 
roiiiided, we have r. ,u hisi a sort of tnidnijdit. All 
tiay he workci! *ni inntifiicient food at a factory, 
ft is suflicient to s.jy that it afterwards appearetl 
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in his works as Murdstone and Grinby’s. At 
night he returned disconsolately to a lodging-house 
for such lads, kept by an old lady. It is sufficient 
to say that she appeared afterwards as Mrs. Pip- 
chin. Once a week only he saw anybody for whom 
he cared a straw; that was when he went to the 
Marshalsea prison, and that gave his juvenile 
pride, half manly and half snobbish, bitter annoy¬ 
ance of another kind. Add to this, finally, that 
physically he was always very weak and never 
very well. Once he was struck down m the middle 
of his work with sudden bodily pain. The boy 
who worked next to him, a coarse and heavy lad 
named Bob Fagin, who had often attacked Dick¬ 
ens on the not unreasonable ground of his being 
a “gentleman,” suddenly showed that enduring 
sanity of compassion which Dickens was destined 
to show so often in the characters of the common 
and unclean. Fagin made a bed for his sick com¬ 
panion out of the straw in the workroom, and 
filled empty blacking bottles with hot water all 
day. When the evening came, and Dickens was 
somewhat recovered. Bob Fagin insisted on es¬ 
corting the boy home to his father. The situa¬ 
tion was as poignant as a sort of tragic farce. 
Fagin in his wooden-headed chivalry would have 
died in order to take Dickens to his family; Dick- 
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cm tti hk iiitter wmiiil h.ivc ilii'4 rather 

than !ft know tfi.it i»i?) i'ajnily wetv in the 

MarshalsiM. So then; tvu» yonnjt; itliot'i tr.ifn(H'»I 
the tcaiosH Htreets. tunli stu!>honi, h(»fh sutteriti}* 
t’tir an idea. I’hr ativ.tnfajfi- cerf.utily was with 
hagin, wh«» was Nultrrin^; for a fhristi.m eompas- 
»it»n, while Dickens was sutterittj*; htr a j«ajf.ui 
priJr. At last Dtdcm !!»(«!>» oh his tViciu! witli 
tk'S|HTatr I'arcttdl .uu! slianks, and thwlu-ii up the 
step-i of a straane tiouce on the Surrey siih-. {le 
kiiuiird atid rani; as Bo!* ha^dn, his tn-net’actor 
attd hi-, ttiiiifni'i, disappeared ntutid the eortier. 
AttiS vUu-ti the ‘.rrvanr v.unc t*i open tlie tloor, he 
asked, apparenfiy with gravity, whether Mr. hh4i- 
rrt h'ajdai hved there. !t is a str.uiKe t.mch. The 
intjjiojf.il Diiknn. wt»ke in hitn for att instant in 
that last wild j*»kc of that weary evrnittj,;, Nr\t 
ini»rtiifi);, however, he was again well etuiugh to 
tnake himself’ ill again, an*! the wheels of the 
great fatfory wetif on. They inattuiaefureti ii 
nunihrr »if huttles of Warreti’s lllaeking, and in 
the course of the process they matuifaetiire*! also 
the Kre.ttrst t.pfimisf «*f the nineteenth century. 

1 hli !n*y wh«» ilropped down gisianing at his 
work, who was hungry four *ir five titnes a week, 
wliose best feelings ami worst ferlittgs were alike 
Hayed alive, was the mati oti whojn two genera- 
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tions of comfortable critics ha\-c visitcti tLe com- 
plaint that his view of life was too rosy to lut 
anything but unreal Aftcrwartls, aiui in its 
proper place, I shall speak of what is calUal tlie 
optimism of Dickens, and of whether it was really 
too cheerful or too smooth. But tliis iMjyhoinl 
of his may be recorded now as a mere fact. I f 
he was too happy, this was where he learnt it. 
If his school of thought was a vulgar optimism, 
this is where he went to scluKtl If he learnt to 
whitewash the universe, it was iti a blacking fac¬ 
tory that he learnt it. 

As a fact, there is no shred of eviilctice to shcjw 
that those who have had sad experiences tetnl to 
have a sad philosophy. I’liere are ninnbrrlcss 
points upon which Dickens is spiritually at <»nv 
with the poor, that is, with tlie great mu'w tJian- 
kind. But there is no point in w hich he is tuorr 
perfectly at one w’ith them than in showitu: that 
there is no kind of connection hetween a man being 
unhappy and a man being |)css!nnstic. Sorrow ajul 
pessimism are indeeil, in a senne, t>pposite things, 
since sorrow is foumlcd on the value of siimcthitu;, 
and pessimism upon the value of nothing, Aiul 
in practice we find that those ports or poliiic d 
leadera who come from the people, and w!i«».c rs- 
periences have really been searching and « .w 
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the most sanguine people in the wortw »... 
men out of the ohi agony are always opj . 
they are sometimes offensive optimists. a 
like Kohert Burns, whose father (like Dickens'll 
father) gt,es bankrupt, whose whole life is a strug. 
Ule against miserable external powers ami internal 
weaknesses yet jjiore mlserablc—a man whose life 
kegins gmey ami emis black—Burns Uoes not 
merely sing about the goodness t»f life, he p<jsi. 
tively rants and cants about it. Rousseau, whotn 
all his friends ami ac(iuaintanccs treated almost 
as batily as he treafeil them—R<Hisseau does m»t 
gnnv merely elo.iuent, he grows gushing and sen- 
timental, about the inherent goodness of hmnan 
nature. Charles Dickens, w!u» was most miser¬ 
able at the receptive age when most people are 
ntost happy, is afterwanis haj-py when all tjien 
weep, fimirttstanees break men’s lu*nes; it has 
never been shown that tiiey break men’s (.ptimism. 
These great popular leaders ,!o all kinds nf <les. 
perate tlutigs utiiler the immetliate scourge of 
tragedy. They become drunkards: they beeome 
dettiagetgues; they bet'orne morphtt-rnaniaes. "They 
never beeottte pessitnists. Must um|uestiona!dy 
tltere are ragged and utihajtpy men whom we e<t»tlii 
easily umlerstand being pessimists. But as a ntaf- 


ter of fact they are not pessimists. Most ummes- 
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tionably there are whole dim hordes of liumanlty 
whom we should promptly pardon if they curseti 
God. But they don’t. The pessimists are aris¬ 
tocrats like Byron; the men who curse God are 
aristocrats like Swinburne. But when those who 
starve and suffer speak for a moment, they ilo jiot 
profess merely an optimism, they profess a cheap 
optimism; they are too poor to afford a dear one. 
They cannot indulge in any detailed or merely 
logical defence of life; that would be to delay 
the enjoyment of it. These higher optimists, of 
whom Dickens was one, do not approve of the 
universe; they do not even admire the universe; 
they fall in love with it. They embrace life too 
closely to criticize or even to see it, {'Existence to 
such men has the wild beauty of a woman, and 
those love her with most intensity who love her 
with least cause. 
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i HERE are popular phrases so picturesipic tiiat 
even when they are intentionahy funny they are 
unintentionany poetical. I remenihcr, to take one 
instance out of many, hearing a heated Secularist 
in ! Ivde Park apply to some parson or other the 
eojuisite ex[>rcssitm, “a sky-pihjt.” Kuhsequent 
int|uiry has taiqtht me that the term is intended 
to he eutnic ami even contemptuous; hut in that 
first freshness of it I went home repeating; it to 
myself like a new poem. hVw of the pious hV.ends 
have conceived ho str;uq»e and yet eelestial a pict¬ 
ure as this of tlie pilot in the sky, Icuninp on his 
htIm afiove the empty heavens, and earryinij his 
carfco of h.uiIs higher than the loneliest cllimi, 
'{‘he phrase is like a lyric of ShcHcy. < )r, to fake 
another tnstanee fr«im another hm^nafje, the 
I’rrmh liave an incomparahle idiom for a hoy 

playin;; truant: “ I! fait IVrole luiissonniere ”.he 

K«H-i to tile hushv school, or the school amoiq; the 
Inishes. How mlmirahly this acciiletUal esprrs. 
sion. “the bushy school” (not to he Iq^htly tsm- 
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founded with the Art School at Bushcy)—Iiow 
admirably this “ bushy school ” expresses half the 
modern notions of a more natural education! 'The 
two words express the whole poetry of Words¬ 
worth, the whole philosophy of Thorcau, and arc 
quite as good literature as either. 

. Now, among a million of such scraps of in¬ 
spired slang there is one which describes a certain 
side of Dickens better than pages of explanation. 
The phrase, appropriately enough, occurs at least 
once in his works, and that on a fitting occasion. 
When Job Trotter is sent by Sam on a wild chase 
after Mr. Perker, the solicitor, Mr. Fcrker’.s clerk 
condoles with Job upon the lateness of the hour, 
and the fact that all habitable places are shut up. 
“ My friend,” says Mr. Porker’s clerk, “ y<}u’ve 
got the key of the street.” Mr. Perker’.s clerk, 
who was a flippant and scornful young man, may 
perhaps be pardoned if he used this expression in 
a flippant and scornful sense; but let us ht)|>e that 
Dickens did not. Let us hope that Dickens saw 
the strange, yet satisfying, imaginative justice of 
the words; for Dickens himself hail, in the ttiost 
sacred and serious sense of the term, the key of the 
street. When we shut out anything, we are shut 
out of that thing. When we shut out the street, 
we are shut out of the street Few of us under- 
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staijti the street. Itven wlicn we step into It, w'c 
step into it tioulufully, as into a iiousc or room of 
strangers. I'cw of us see tiiruugli the shining 
riikile of the street, the strange folk that belong 
to the street only—the strect'Walker or the street 
ai.ib, the ntniiuils who, generation after generu" 
tion, have kept their atident secrets in the full 
hl.i/e of the sun. Of the street at nlgltt many of 
us know even less, 'I'he street at night is a great 
house loeketl up. But Dickens fiatl, if ever man 
h.td, the key of the street, I Its earth was the 
stuties tjf the street; his stars were the lamps of 
the street; his hero was the man in the street. I le 
Cituhl tipen the immiHt titntr of his house—the dotir 
that le.tih into that secret passage which is lined 
with luiitses am! roofed with stars. 

i his silent transformation into a eiti/en ttf the 
street took place during tlnm* dark days of hoy- 
hood, when Dieketis was tlrtnlging at the factory, 
W'hetiever he had dune dniiiging, he had no <ither 
resource Init drifting, and he liriftcil <tver half 
I ondon. I b< H'.is a «ireamy child, thinking im»stly 
of his own ilreary prospects. Vet he saw and 
rememfu-red imah <if the streets am! ;it|uares he 
pm.srd. Indeed, as a tttatter of fact, he went the 
rifd»t way to work umonseitnjsly to iio so. He 
did not go in for " ohsersation," a priggish habit; 
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he did not look at Charing Cross to improve fiis 
mind or count the lamp-posts in I lolhora to prac¬ 
tise his arithmetic. But unconsciously he made 
all these places the scenes of the monstrous drama 
in his miserable little soul. He walked in ilark- 
ness under the lamps of Holborn, and was cruci¬ 
fied at Charing Cross. So for him ever after¬ 
wards these places had the beauty that only be¬ 
longs to battlefields. For our memory never fixes 
the facts which we have merely observed. 'Fhe 
only way to remember a place for ever i.s to live 
in the place for an hour; and the only way to live 
in the place for an hour is to forget the place fur 
an hour. The undying scenes we can all see if 
we shut our eyes are not the sccties that we have 
stared at under the direction of guide-books; the 
scenes we see arc the scenes at which we di<i not 
look at all—the scenes in which wc wulkcil wlieu 
we were thinking about something else about a 
sin, or a love affair, or some childish sorrow. Wo 
can see the background now because we liid mtt 
see It then. So Dickens did not stamp these places 
on his mind; he stamped his mitul on these places. 
For him ever afterwards the.se streets were mor¬ 
tally romantic; they were dippcil in the purple 

dyes of youth and its tragedy, and rich with ir- 
revocable sunsets. 
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I Icrcin is the whole secret of that eerie realism 
with which Dickens couUl always vitalize sonic 
tiark or <.lull corner of London. 'Fhere arc details 
in the Dickens tlcscriptions—a window, or a rail¬ 
ing, or the keyhole of a tioor—-which he endows 
with ileinoniac life. 'Lhc things seem more actual 
than things really are. Iiulced, that degree of 
realism does not exist in reality: it is the imhear- 
able realism of a dream. And this kind of real¬ 
ism can only he gained by walking dreamily in a 
jdace; it cannot be gained by walking observantly. 
Dickens himself has given a perfect instance of 
how these nightmare minutia' grew upon him in 
his tranee of abstraction. I le mentions among the 
cohee-sbops into which he crept in those wretched 
days “one in .St. .Marlin’s lame, of which I only 
recollect that it stood near the church, ami that 
in the tloor there was an oval glass plate with 
* C'OFh'LL ROOM’ painteil on it, adtlresscd 
towanis the street. If I ever find myself in a very 
liiftcrent kitui of eoflee-room now, but where there 
it such att inscription oti glass, ami read it back- 
warils on the wrong siile, MOOR LhiFFOC (as 
I often used to lio then In a dismal reverie), a 
shock goes through my blood.” I’liat wilil woni, 
** Moiir Fetfoc,” is the molOi of all ettectivr real- 
iim! it is the masterpiece of the good realistic 
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principle—the principle that the most fantastic 
thing of all is often the precise fact. .\iui that 
elvish kind of realism Dickens adopted every¬ 
where. His world was alive with inanimate ob¬ 
jects. The date on the door danced over Mr. 
Grewgius, the knocker grinned at Mr. Scrotige, 
the Roman on the ceiling pointed tiown at Mr. 
Tulkinghorn, the elderly armchair leered at 'Ftim 
Smart—these are all moor things, A 

man sees them because he does nut lotik at them. 

And so the little Dickens Dickensi/ed London. 
He prepared the way for all his personages. int<» 
whatever cranny of our city his characters might 
crawl, Dickens had been there before theim I Jow- 
ever wild were the events he narrutCii as outsiiie 
him, they could not be wilder than tfie things th.it 
had gone on within. However ((ueer a character 
of Dickens might be, he taaild hardly be queerer 
than Dickens was. 1 he whole .secret of his after- 
writinp is sealed up in those silent years of which 
no written word remains, d hose years tiiti him 
harm perhaps, as his biographer, burster, lias 
thoughtfully suggested, by sharpening a certain 
fierce individualism In him which once <.r twiic 
during his genial life flashed like a half-hiihUm 
knife. He was always generous; hut things luul 
gone too hardly with him for him to l.c always 
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easy-going. He was always kind-hearted; he was 
not always good-humoured, d'hosc years may 
also, in their strange mixture of morliidity and 
reality, have incrcaseil in him his tendency to ex- 
aggwratiiin. But we can .scarcely lament this in 
a literary sense; exaggeration is almost the ilcfini- 
ti<»n ot ^art—and it is entirely the definition of 
Dickens’s art. 'I’hosc years may have given him 
many moral and mental vvouiuls, from which he 
ne\er recovered. But they gave him the key of 
the .street. 

1 here is a w'cird contradiction in the soul of 
the horn optimist. 1 le can he happy and imliappy 
at the same time. With Dickens the practical 
depression ot his life at this time did nothing to 
pie\ejit him from laying up those hilarious memo¬ 
ries of which all his iiouks are made. No tlouht 
he was genuinely unhappy in the poor place where 
his mother kept scfiool. Nevertheless it was there 
that he noticed the imfathomahle t|uaintness of the 
litfh* servant whom he made into tiie Marehtoness. 
No doubt he was ciimforlless etmtigh at the hoard- 
ittg-hoiise of Mrs. Roylance; hut he perceived 
with a dreadful joy that Mrs. Hoviaiuv’s mime 
was 1 ipi'hin, I liere seems to he no incomjtatihil- 
ity Itetween taking in tragetly ami giving out 
comedy: they are aisle to run parallel in the same 
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personality. One incident which he described in 
his unfinished “autobiography,” anti wliich he 
afterwards transferred almost verbatim tt> Davlii 
Copperfield, was peculiarly rich atul iitiprcsslve. 
It was the inauguration of a petition to the King 
for a bounty, drawn up by a committee of the 
prisoners in the Marshalsea, a committee of which 
Dickens’s father was the president, no iloubt in 
virtue of his oratory, and also the scribe, tu> ikutht 
in virtue of his genuine love of literary flights. 

“ As many of the principal ofHcens of this body 
as could be got into a small room without iilling 
it up, supported him in front of the petititm; and 
my old friend. Captain Porter (who had washed 
himself to do honour to so solemn an occasion), 
stationed himself close to it, to read it to all who 
were unacquainted with its contents. 'Fite door 
was then thrown open, and they began to c<nne in 
in a long file; several waiting on the lamiing out¬ 
side, while one entered, affixed his signature, and 
went out. To everybody in succession Captain 
Porter said, ‘ Would you like to hear it read ' ? 
If he weakly showed the least disposition to hear 
it. Captain Porter in a loud, sonorous voice gave 
him every word of it. I remember a certain 
luscious roll he gave to such words as ‘ Majesty- - 
Gracious Majesty—Your Gracious Majesty’s tm- 
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fortunate suhjccts~Your Majesty’s well-known 
munificence,’ as if the wotxls were something real 
in his mouth and delicious to taste: my poor father 
meanwhile listening with a little of an author’s 
vanity and contemplating (not severely) the spike 
tni the opp(^sitc wall. Whatever was comical or 
pathetic in this scene, I sincerely helieve I per¬ 
ceived in my corner, whether I tlemonstrated it 
or not, (juite as well as I should perceive it now. 
I made out my own little character and story for 
every man who put his name to the sheet of 
pa[>er.” 

I lere we see very plainly that Dickens tlid not 
merely look hack in after days and see that these 
luimours fiuii been delightful He was delighted 
at the sujjie monient that he was tiesperate. 'I'hc 
twf) opposite thitigs existeil in him simultaneously, 
and eaih in its full strength. His soul was not a 
mixeil colour like grey and purple, caused hy no 
component colour being (juite itself. I Its s<hiI was 
like a s}u»t silk of black and crimson, a shot silk of 
misery and joy. 

Keen fmm the outside, his little pleasures and 
extravagances seetn mt*re jiathetie th;m his grief. 
(hUT the s«(!einn htflr fijpiiv went info a juihlie- 
housc in 1‘arliament Street, and addressed the man 
behind the !*ar in the following tenns—-** Wliat is 
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your very best—the VERY best ale a glass?” 
The man replied, “ Twopence.” “ 'I'fien,” said 
the infant, “just draw me a glass of that, if you 
please, with a good head to it” “ 'I’he lundhird,” 
says Dickens, in telling the story, “ looked at me 
in return over the bar from head to foot with a 
strange smile on his face; instead of drawing the 
beer looked round the screen anil said sometfiing 
to his wife, who came out from beliind it with her 
work in her hand and joined him In surveying me. 

. . . They asked me a good many questions as to 
what my name was, how old 1 was, where 1 !I\ cd, 
how I was employed, etc., etc. To all of whiclt, 
that I might commit nobody, I invejited ajqn’opri- 
ate answers. They served me with tlie ale, though 
I suspect it was not the strongest on the premises; 
and the landlord’s wife, opening the little half¬ 
door, and bending down, gave me a kiss.” I lere 
he touches that other side of common life which 
he was chiefly to champion; he w;is to show that 
there is no ale like the ale of a poor man's festival, 
and no pleasures like the pleasures of the pi tor. 
At other places of refreshment he was yet more 
majestic. “ I remember,” he says, " tucking my 
own bread (which I had brought from liome in the 
morning) under my arm, wrapt up in a piece of 
paper like a book, and going into tlie best diniiig- 
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room in Jolmson’s Alaniode Beef House In Clare 
Court, Drury Lane, and majJtniHcently ordering a 
small plate of a-hi-madi' beef to cat with it. What 
the waiter thought of such a strange little appari¬ 
tion eomitig in all alone I don’t know; but I can 
see him now staring at me as I ate my dinner, and 
bringing up the other waiter to look, f gat'c him 
a halfpenny, and I wish, now, that he hadn’t 
taken it.” 

I'or the lujy imlividually the prospect seemcti 
to he growing drettrier attd drearier. 'Ehis phrase 
iiuieed hunlly exi>resses the fact; for, as he felt it, 
it was not s<» much a run of worsening luck as the 
closing in of a certain ami (ptiet calamity like the 
coming on of twilight and ilark. 1 Ic felt that he 
wonhl ilie anil be buried in blacking. 'Ehrough 
all this he does not seem to have said much to his 
patents of his tiisfress. ‘I hey who were in prison 
had certainly a much jollier time than he who was 
fii'c. But of all the stratige ways in which the 
human living proves that he is not a rational being, 
uhaieuT he is, no ease is so mysterious and 
tmat'utimt.ilile as the secrecy of childhood. We 
learn of the enirlty of some school or ehildd’actory 
from iouim.dlsts; we learn it from inspectors, we 
learn it frum tloetors, we learn it even from shame- 
stricken Mhoolfii.r.lers and repentant sweaters; but 
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we never learn it from the children; wc never 
learn it from the victims. It wouhl .seem as if a 
living creature had to be taught, like an art of 
culture, the art of crying out when it is hurt. It 
would seem as if patience were the natural thing; 
it would seem as if impatience were an accomplish¬ 
ment like whist. However this may lie, it is wludly 
certain that Dickens might have drudgetl and ilieii 
drudging, and buried the unborn Pickwick, hut 
for an external accident. 

He was, as has been said, in the habits of visit- 
ing his father at the Marshalsca every week. The 
talks between the two must have been a comedy, 
at once more cruel and more delicate than Dickens 
ever described. Merctlith might picture the com¬ 
parison between the child whose troubles were so 
childish, but who felt them like a damned spirit, 
and the middle-aged man whose trouble was litud 
ruin, and who felt it no more than a baby. ()nce, 
it would appear, the boy broke down altogether-™ 
perhaps under the unbearable buoyancy <tf his «ira. 
torical papa—and implored to be freed from the 
factory—implored it, I fear, with a precocious and 
almost horrible eloquence. 'I'he ohi optimist was 
astounded—too much astounded to lio anything in 
particular. Whether the incident hat! really any- 
thing to do with what followed cannot be decided, 
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luit tistciisihly it had not. Ostensibly the cause of 
Charles’s ultittiate liberation was a ()uarrel between 
his lather uiul laiiuert, the heatl ot the factory. 
Dickens the ehler (who had at last left the Mar- 
shalsea) ctnihi no doubt comluct a quarrel with the 
maptificcnce of Micawber; the result of this talent, 
at any rate, was to leave Mr. I.aniert in a tower¬ 
ing rage. I le hatl a stiwniy interview with (‘harles, 
in which he tried to be good4ern|HTetl to the lH»y, 
but could hardly master his tongue about the boy’s 
lather. Idnally he told him he must go, and with 
every observance the little creature wa.s solemnly 
c\[‘elled from hell. 

His mother, with a t.uich of strange harshness, 
was for {tatihing tip the quarrel and sending him 
hack. IVrhaps, with the liercc feminine responst- 
bility, she teh that the Itrst necessity was to keep 
the familv out <if debt. Hut old Jofm Dieketts jtut 
his foot tiown here [Hit his fottt down with that 
ritiging hnt very rare deeision with which (once in 
ten years, and ttffrn t»n some trivial matter) the 
weakest man will merwhclm the strongest woman. 
The btn was miser,ihle; tfic boy was clever; the 
btiy should go to school. The Imv went to sclmol; 
he went to the Welling,ton I louse Academy, Morn- 
ington Hlace. It was an odd evperlriue for any 
utw tt» go lrt<m flte world to a school, instead of 
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going from school to the world. Dickens, we 
may say, had his boyhood after fiis youth. I le 
had seen life at its coarsest before he began his 
training for it, and knew the worst vvtirds in the 
English language probably before the best. 'I'his 
odd chronology, it will be remembered, he retained 
in his semi-autobiographical account of the julven- 
tures of David CoppcrfieUl, who went itito the 
business of Murdstonc ami tlrinby’s before he 
went to the school kept by Dr. Strong. David 
Copperfield, also, went to be carcfttily preparcil 
for a world that he iuul seen already. (tntsi^lc 
David Copperfield, the records of Dickens at this 
time reduce themselves to a few glimpses pro- 
vided by accidental companions of his schuuld.iys, 
and little can be deduceil ftaim them about his 
personality beyond a general impression «)f sharp¬ 
ness and, perhaps, of bravado, of bright eyes ;md 
bright speeches. Probably the young creature was 
recuperating himself for ins juisfortunes, was mak¬ 
ing the most of his liberty, was Happing the wings 
of that wild spirit that had just not been broken. 
We hear of things that sound sinklenlv juvenile 
after his maturer troubles, of a secret language 
sounding like mere gibberish, and of a small thea¬ 
tre, with paint and red tire, .such as that wliiih 
Stevenson loved. It was not an accivletit that 
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Dickens ;iiul Stevenson lovctl it. It is a stage un- 
suitcU for psychological realism; the cardboard 
characters carmot analy/c each other with any ef¬ 
fect. But it is a stage almost ilivinely suited for 
making surroundittgs, f«ir making that situation 
and background wftich bekmg peculiarly to ro- 
numce. A toy theatre, in fact, is the <»pposite of 
private theatricals. In the latter you can do any- 
thitig witii the peojdc If you dt> not ask much from 
the scimery; in the former ytni can tio anything in 
scenery if yi»u di» m»t ask mucli from the people. 
In a tiiy tlieatre you ctuild harilly manage a mod¬ 
ern ilialogue on marriage, hut the Day of Judg¬ 
ment wouhl hr «mitr easy. 

After leaving sdiooi, Dickens found empbiy- 
ment as a rlcii to iMr. Illackmorc, a stdicitor, as 
one ot thaw incumipicuous utulcr-cicrks whom he 
afterwards turned to tuatty grotvujuc uses, f Icre, 
no tioiibt, hr met Lowtim and Svvivcllcr, Chuck- 
stcr .md Witidder, in so far as such sacred creatures 
ever had embodiments un this lower earth. But 
it is typical of him that he hml no fancy at all to 
retnain a solicitor’s clerk. The rcsolutitm to rise 
which had glowed in him even as a tiawailitig hoy, 
VC hen he ga/ed at (iad’s-hill, which hail been 
tlarkrned ln»t not ijuitr destroyed by his fall inft» 
the factory routine, ubich had been released again 
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by his return to normal boyhood :uul the houiuLi* 
ries of school) was not likely to content itsi,ll lunv 
with the copying out of agreements. I Ic set to 
work) without any advice or help) to learn tt> he a 
reporter. He worked all day at laW) and then 
all night at shorthand. It is an art which can only 
be effected by timC) and he had to effect it by over- 
time. But learning the thing under every disad¬ 
vantage) without a teacher, without the pitssilulity 
of concentration or complete mental lorce, without 
ordinary human sleep, he matie hitnseli <»ne ot the 
most rapid reporters then alive. 'I'here is a curi¬ 
ous contrast between the casualness of the mental 
training to which his parents and others sulijt'cfed 
him and the savage seriousnc.ss of the training to 
which he subjected himself. Somehtnly once asked 
old John Dickens where his sun (.‘harlcs was edu¬ 
cated. “ Well, really," saiii the great creature, in 
his spacious way, “ he may he said-—ah- to have 
educated himself.” I le might indeed. 

This practical intensity of Dickens is worth <tur 
dwelling on, because it illustrates an elementary 
antithesis in his character, or what appears as an 
antithesis in our modern popular psychohtgy. W'e 
are always talking about strong men against weak 
men; but Dickens was not only both a weak man 
and a strong man, he was a very weak man ami 
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also a very strong man. He was everything that 
wc ciUTctuly call a weak man; he was a man iuing 
tm wires; he was a man who might at any mt>ment 
cry like a child; he was so sensitive tO' criticism 
thsit one may say that he lacked a skin; he was so 
neiwtHJS that he alltnvetl great tragedies tn his life 
to arise only <jut of tiervcs. But in the matter 
wtiere all onlinary stnaig men are miserably weak 
--in the nuuter <tf concentrateil toil and clear pur¬ 
pose and niutuitjnerahle worhlly courage—lie was 
like a straight swonl. Mrs. Carlyle, who in her 
human epithets often hit the right nail so that it 
rang, said tif him once, *' } le has a face made of 
steel.*' ‘I his was pr<>hab!y felt in a Hush when she 
saw, in sojiie social eruwtl, the clear, eager face ttf 
Dickens cutting through tiiose near him like a 
knife. Any people vvhti had met him from year to 
ye.tr would each year have fouinl a man weakly 
trtntbied about his wttrldly decline; ami each year 
they wtittld have bnnnl him higher up in the world. 

I iis was a character very hard bir any man of 
slow ami placable tetnperament t«t understand; fie 
was the character whom anybmly can hurt atul no¬ 
body can kill, 

Wften fir t*egan to report in the I louse <tf C'om- 
mons he was still ttnly nineteen, I Its father, wlto 
h;nl beeti released from his prison a sliort time 
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before Charles had been released from his, had 
also become, among many other things, a reporter. 
But old John Dickens could enjtsy doing anjthittg 
without any particular aspiration after iloing it 
well. But Charles was of a very different tcm|H‘r. 
He was, as I have said, consumed with an eiulur- 
ing and almost angry thirst to excel. I le learnt 
shorthand with a dark self-devotion as if it were 
a sacred hieroglyph. Of this .self-instruction, as 
of everything else, he has left humonms ami illu¬ 
minating phrases. Ile describes lunv, after he fiad 
learnt the whole exact alphabet, “ there then ap¬ 
peared a procession of new horrors, called arbi¬ 
trary characters—the most ilcspotic eharacters I 
have ever known; who insisted, htr instance, that 
a thing like the beginning of a colnveh meant 
‘ expectation,’ and that a pen-and-ink skyrocket 
stood for ‘ disadvantageous.’ ” I Ic coneltules, “ h 
was almost heartbreaking.” But it is significant 
that somebody else, a colleague of iiis, coiuluded, 
“ There never was such a shorthaml writer.” 

Dickens succeeded in bccomitig a shorthaml 
writer; succeeded in becoming a repttrter; suc¬ 
ceeded ultimately in hecotning a highly effective 
journalist. He was appointed as a reporter of the 
speeches in Parliament, fir.st by 77ie 7'no' Sut/, then 
by The Mirror of PaiTutnu'ut, and l.tst by Vhr 
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('hrmhle. He reported the speeches 
very well, and if we must analy/e his internal 
opinions, tnuch better tluin they deserved, h'or it 
must !ve remembered tiuit this lati went into the 
repiWter’s gallery full of the triuniphunt Ruilical- 
ism which was then the rising tide of the world. 
He was, it must he confessed, very little overpow¬ 
ered by the dignity of the Mother of Parliaments; 
he regarded the House of Ctmimons tmieh as he 
regar»!cd the i louse of l.onls, as a sort of venera¬ 
ble |oke. it was, perltaps, while he watched, pale 
with wearitiess from the reporter’s gallery, that 
there sank into him a thing that never left him, 
his unfathomable contempt for tlie llritisfi Con¬ 
stitution. Then perhaps he heard from the Ciov- 
ernmetn benches the imnuwtal apologies of the 
t ifvumlofution < ftlice. “'i'hen woiihl the noble 
lord or right honourable gentleman, in whose 
department tf was to ilefend the Circumlocution 
< hftce, put an orange in his pocket, and make a 
regular tieldnfay of the occasitm. 'Hum would he 
come tlown to that house witfi a slap upon the table 
and tiHTf the Iwinourable gentletnan foot to foot. 
’Hten would he be there to tell that honouralile 
genfiemati that the Circumlocution t tOice was tiof 
♦mly hhutirlrHs itt this matter, but was cottunetida- 
blr in this matter, was esttiUahlc to the skies in 
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this matter. Then would he be there to tell that 
honourable gentleman that although the Circumlt»- 
cution Office was invariably right, and wholly 
right, it never was so right as in this matter. Then 
would he be there to tell the honourable gentle¬ 
man that it would have been more to his luniour, 
more to his credit, more to his good taste, mure 
to his good sense, more to half the thetionary of 
common-places if he had left the Circundocution 
Office alone and never approached this matter. 
Then would he keep one eye upon a ct>ach or 
crammer from the Circumlocution Otfiee below the 
bar, and smash the honourable gentleman with tlie 
Circumlocution Office account of this matter. ;\nd 
although one of two things always happened; 
namely, either that the Circumlocution (>tHee ha<l 
nothing to say, and said it, or that it had some¬ 
thing to say of which the noble lorti tir right hon¬ 
ourable gentleman blundered one half and forgot 
the other; the Circumlocution Office was always 
voted immaculate by an acctmimodatlng jnajority.” 
We are now generally told that Dickens has ile- 
stroyed these abuses, and that this is no hmger a 
true picture of public life. Such, at atiy rate, is 
the Circumlocution Office account of this matter. 
But Dickens as a good Radical w<»uld, I fancy, 
much prefer that we should tawtinue his battle 
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that wt* «hault! ccU-lsratc Iuh triumphs 
dally vvhrn it lux tmt votin', friigl.tml is still nilv.i 
by tin* grv.tt B.imaclv family, I’arliatuvnt is still 
rulvtl by the grvat Bamavlv trinity ilu* .Ht.lvtmi 
old Bamavlv, who krtvw that the firvtmilovntiott 
OfHvv vuts a pnttvvtion, thr Hprip,ht!y votm|.; Har- 
navlv who kitvvv that it was a tVatid. and thv hv- 
vvildvivd yonnu Bamavlv wh«i ktw'w nothitiii alnnit 
it. From ihvHV three tvpvs our (‘alnttrts are still 
evvlurivvlv rvvmitvil, IVoplv talk of’ thv tyratmivs 
aiul .mom.divs whivh Divkvus iivnounvvd as thintjs 
of thv past like the Star C’liamhrr. Htvy hrlivvv 
that tin* days of thv old stupid »tptitnism and thv 
4»ld hrttfa! indiitvrvniv arv pour for rvrr. In truth, 
this wry tH-hvi is •in!v tfiv v*i»tlnuanvv of thv old 
stupid *ip{!iiu'4Jt and thv o!*l brutal tndibvrvttw. 
\Vv !*v!ivvr in a f'rrr b'.fjpjand and a purv friud-tt**!, 
bvvam.r wv ntill In-bvw in thv tlnumbh utjon 
OfHtv atvonni of this tnattvr. rndoutuvdlv our 
svrmity «’> ttidv.sprrad, \Vr bvlivw that Iriii'J-md 
is rrally rvformvil, wv bdirw tluf friudand ii 
jvally dvtnot rafii’, wv hvbvvr that l'‘!ipj*'ih p» 4 :tu'« 
arv frrv from vortuption. But this v/'uvra! *uf)» 
fatfiun of ours dor-, rsot show lift llbk-'tis Iw* 
bvatrn thv Ham.ub-a, If osdv j ihaf thv 

llarn.J* k's h.*w bratrn 

!t <M»mof bv too oitni ‘iild. thru, that WT tntnt 
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read into young Dickens and his works this old 
Radical tone towards institutions. I’hat tone wa.s 
a sort of happy impatience. And when Dickens 
had to listen for hours to the spcccli of the nohle 
lord in defence of the Circunilocution Otficc, when, 
that is, he had to listen to what he regartled as the 
last vaporings of a vanishing oligarchy, the impa¬ 
tience rather predominated over the happiness. 
His incurably restless nature found more pleasure 
in the wandering side of journalism. He went 
about wildly in post-chaises to report political 
meetings for the Moruina; Chronidt'. “ Atui what 
gentlemen they were to serve," he exclaimed. " in 
such things at the old Morning Chnmide. (ireat 
or small it did not matter. I have iuul to charge 
for half a dozen breakdowns in hall a dozen times 
as many miles. I have had to charge for the dam¬ 
age of a great-coat from the drippings of a blaz¬ 
ing wax candle, in writing through the smallest 
hours of the night in a swift flying carriage and 
pair. ^ And again, “ I have often transerilicd fur 
the printer from my shorthand n<»fcs imjHirtatit 
public speeches in which the strictest accuracy was 
required, and a mistake in wliich would have iieen 
to a young man severely compromising, writing 
on the palm of my hand, hy the light of a tlark 
lantern, in a po8t.<haise and four, galloping 
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.1 vvilt.1 ctHititry .in.l thnrtti'h tlu* t!f;ul of 
the nij-ilit, af ihi* tlu-n •astju'i'.hui r.iff of fsfttvn 
mik-s .m hour,” ‘Hu- vUtok* ui nulufis’s life 
ttUlt t!t«‘ dii'oh of Ehai JUHUU'U.t! k-iHojk All \t^ 
TiMl vvikliu-v; diot throiijf.lj w*4h an imauinativr 
wivkrJnfvi !h* atti-rwaal'i ufhnrd i(t thr ilrivr of 
jiiiw** «hr«nifc'h ihr «,torfti. 

All thii tiuir, .uni in4rt‘i| fro»n .1 tinu' of whkli 
no !!H*4‘nir«* c-ue Ih" takra, ihr i-rrativu* part of hin 
niiiui Invn in a -.lir or *-vr« a frvrr. While 
jilill a 'intall Inn hr ha.I EU'hirn lor hi*, owtj anuric* 
nirnt MotiH* •.*.»■{. hr I Ilf t|urrr projilr he hiui met; 
notaltly, <>nr of hi-i un. IcA I'.oher, Ei.ho4r j.ritu'tjnil 
ho!*hy u.i'. |*o-ntiu;', i»>f« uhil Najntlron oufjhf to 
have ifoiir in fhr (n-USrr of iniluarv l.uftr-i, lit* 
ll.hl a iiutr lntnl tull of -iSfi!» 'tkefi'lirii. Hr h.ol 
skrfihi”! no! I'nl*. ot I'l-t'.Mii'i, hitf tif |»!4rr'i tthkh 
were fo hnn alnioa tiuii'r |*rr-iftMal »h.m j*ef-ions. 
In fhr |h*irMi!*rr ol t a {j h,* |in!t!rihr.l one of then* 
frartnirnt'i in ilir t/A/ M-inthlv 1 hi« 

waa follonr.! hv nuu* . in d*** '»t;4r F:*|‘er, an.I 
whrjj thr |Hi|irr uHtith w.fit .1 rouMfUtra!!)' Kathral 
ventiirr, ruej hy a aefrran 'inkhif ol Bolivar) iMrll 
tollapwii, HnSo'iot oinfinuril thr ■••rrirv in the 
Ivyi'ttini: (',ht>>nuk, at* oft 4a«»t of die tnornintt 
|taj*rr of thr '»,nne najtir, Fl'eM* uerr dir jnerr,^ 
afiertvarilH {nihlidietl and k»io»"a a*, thr ” Skrt< lir» 
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by Boz and with them Dickens enters literature. 
He also enters many other things about this time; 
he enters manhood, and among other things mar¬ 
riage. A friend of his on the Chronich', (ieorge 
Hogarth, had several daughters. Witli all of 
them Dickens appears to have been on tcrifis of 
great affection. This sketch is wholly literary, 
and I do not feel it necessary to tlo numc than 
touch upon such incidents as his marriage, just as 
I shall do no more than touch upon the tragedy 
that ultimately overtook it. But it may he sug- 
gested here that the final misfortunes were in some 
degree due to the circumstances attending the origi¬ 
nal action. A very young man fighting his way, 
and excessively poor, with no memories for years 
past that were not monotonous aiul mean, and witli 
his strongest anti most personal memories ijuitc 
ignominious and unendurable, was suddenly 
thrown into the society of a whole family of girls. 

I think it does not overstate his weakness, ami I 
think it partly constitutes his excuse, to .say that 
he fell in love with all of them. As sometimes 
happens m the undeveloped youth, an abstract 
femininity simply intoxicated him. And again, i 
thinly we shall not be mistakenly accused of harsh¬ 
ness if we put the point in this way; that by a kind 
of accident he got hoUi of the wrong si.stcr. In 
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uh.U C4!iU‘ .sfUTu ,!rJs !»<• tt .i'i v-n>irsnin3sly fit l»l.irnr. 
Jiis( I »!u i).)t tliink th.U h:<< H.t-* 4 r.tsf df' 
itivisidn Jmuj 4 uunuu ulttuii lu* lj.t4 uaa* srri- 
onslv an»l ‘.Siuilv luvni. Ilf ha.I lu-fii lH'ui!4«‘rfi! 
in 4 Imrainit ! viill nns rvrn *♦!' itr-if luvf, 

!nil *<!' Jtf'tt tnjIaf'MUi, ! li'. ttiir*'* 'ii'.rrr** ■.Ittmi' 
l.iti't! him Inidiv iu- lt-1! in !>'vr wirh lii-i uitV; and 
(hry i’unJjnur.} tn ’.fiiuulat.* him hnu; .tfu-r hr h.ul 
ttifh lifi- t'lir rvrr. virw in Hfrik- 

nupj'uru-.l !n .ill »}i** ilrfail'i dl hin aUttmlr 
{ow.irJn .til ihr mfhi'i' mfmJHTi i«{' liu* n.itmi Innjnr 
ol Hm- «»! th-- \i4ri''t rrmainril, ni' 

CtJUftf, Ih’. .ivMrc",!' h';rt).| },l! \iu4!u*r tthti 

h.t«l ilir-!. hr .t*. ,» ‘itiiU, »u4 lur aUv.ty'i 

U‘,kr4 fd l-f !niri.-4 in Is.-r yr.nr. I tv* wan m.iJ'rir4 
dji \nr:I r-iid, j-tv; i!,.t jrjn.trk-t that ;t tVw 
d.ty". thv- .tniiMnn. i-mrat <*! »!jr»r m4ri’i.t|.'i' 

in thr /'»«.'•<, fin- -..wir .tnoilirr 

.KllHnjiuriitrsU fh.tf MU fhf uMuht !»r jtulilinbrJ 
flu- tUHfjfn-r d| .4 Huih i,tllr4 " {'hr {kt-tlhu- 
moti'j l*.i|trr'i of’ thi* {‘ulttirk i'iyh." It in thr 
ot hi» I .H'rrr. 

{'hr SJo-fi h.-'i," .s|>4i'{ IroJii ‘«|4rn4iit n|il4'*hr*l 
Ilf humour Urvr .m.l tln-jr, .nv not m.tnifrut.ition't 
Ilf titr m.tfi of j.n*n;!ri, \Vr jnlifh* .thmot '..tv th.if 
thi*. hook i'.onrot fhr IVm luiul-ihy I)iikrn-» whivh 
yvmihl nut, •a.mitifi},; alonr, h.ur fn.tilr hin f.m»r. 
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And yet standing alone it did make his fame. 11 is 
contemporaries could see a new spirit in it, where 
we, familiar with the larger fruits of that spirit, 
can only see a continuation of the prosaic and al¬ 
most wooden wit of the comic books of tluit tlay. 
But in any case we should hardly look in the man’s 
first book for the fulness of his contribution to let¬ 
ters. Youth is almost everything else, hut it is 
hardly ever original. We read of young rtien 
bursting on the old world with a new message. 
But youth in actual experience is the period of 
Imitation and even obedience. Subjectively its 
emotions may be furious and headlong; hut its only 
external outcome is a furious imitation ami a head¬ 
long obedience. As we grow older we learn the 
special thing we have to do. As a nian goes on 
towards the grave he discovers gradually a [dillos- 
ophy he can really call fresh, a style he can really 
call his own, and as he becomes an older man he 
becomes a newer writer. n)scn, in hts youth, wrote 
almost classic plays about vikings; it was in his 
old age that he began to break windows and throw 
fireworks. The only fault, it was said, of Hr<.wn. 
mg’s first poems was that they hati “ too much 
beauty of imagery, and too little wealth of 
thought.” The only fault, that is, of Browning’s 
first poems, was that they were not Brcnviiing’s. 
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they were very snobbish in thinking tluit a lord 
must be eloquent; but we cannot help feeling tiuit 
Dickens is almost equally snobbish in feeling it 
so very funny that a draper’s assistant shouki be 
eloquent. A free man, one woukl think, would 
despise the family quite as much if I loratio hati 
been a peer. Here, and here only, there i.s just 
a touch of the vulgarity, of the only vulgarity of 
the world out of which Dickens came. For the 
only element of lowness that there really is in our 
populace is exactly that they arc full of superiori¬ 
ties and very conscious of class. Shades, imper¬ 
ceptible to the eyes of others, but as hart! and 
haughty as a Brahmin caste, separate one kitui of 
charwoman from another kind of charw<Jinan. 
Dickens was destined to show with inspircii sym¬ 
bolism all the immense virtues of the democracy. 
He was to show them as the most humorous part 
of our civilization; which they certainly are. iIc 
was to show them as the most promptly and prac¬ 
tically compassionate part of our civilization; 
which they certainly arc. d'hc democracy has a 
hundred exuberant good qualities; the ilemocracy 
has only one outstanding sin—it is not democratic. 
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or high treason. Hence the letters of Dickens arc 
filled with a certain singular type of quarrels and 
complaints, quarrels and complaints in which one 
cannot say that he was on the wrong side, but 
merely that even in being on the right side he was 
in the wrong place. He was not only a generous 
man, he was even a just man; to have made against 
anybody a charge or claim which was unfair wouhl 
have been insupportable to him. His weakness 
was that he found the unfair chum or charge, how¬ 
ever small, equally insupportable when brought 
against himself. No one can say of him that he 
was often wrong; we can only say of him as of 

many pugnacious people, that he was too often 
right. 

The incidents attending the inauguration of the 
“ Pickwick Papers ” are not, perhaps, a perfect 
example of this trait, because Dickens was liere 
a hand-to-mouth journalist, and the blow might 
possibly have been more disabling than those struck 
at him in his days of triumph. But all through 
those days of triumph, and to the day of his 
death, Dickens took this old tca-cup tempest 
with the most terrible gravity, tlrew up ileehira- 
tions, called witnesses, preserved pulverl/ing ,Ioeu- 
ments, and handed on to his children the forgotten 
folly as ,f it had been a I lighland feud. Vet the 
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named Buss, Dickens obtained the assistance of 
Hoblot K. Brown whom we all call “ Phi/,” and 
may almost, in a certain sense, be said to have gone 
into partnership with him. They were as suited 
to each other and to the common creation of a 
unique thing as Gilbert and Sullivan. No other 
illustrator ever created the true Dickens characters 
with the precise and correct quantum of exaggera¬ 
tion. No other illustrator ever breathed the true 
Dickens atmosphere, in which clerks arc clerks and 
yet at the same time elves. 

To the tame mind the above affair does not 
seem to offer anything very promising in the way 
of a row. But Seymour’s wndow majiagetl to 
evolve out of it the proposition that somehow or 
other her husband had written “ Pickwick,” or, at 
least, had been responsible for the genius and suc¬ 
cess of It. It does not appear that she had anything 
at all resembling a reason for this opinitai except 
the unquestionable fact that the puhlisiiers had 
started with the idea of employing Seymour. 'Phis 
w-as quite true, and Dickens (who over and above 
his honesty was far too quarrelsome a man not to 
try to keep in the right, and who showcil a sort 
of fierce carefulness in telling the truth In such 
cases) never denied it or attcmptcil to conceal it. 
It was quite true, that at the beginning, insteail 
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of Seymour being employed to illustrate Dickens, 
I K-kens tm»y be said to have been employed to 
.liustnite Seymour. But that Seyniour invented 
anything m the letter-press large or small, that he 
invented either the outline of Mr. Pickwick’s char¬ 
acter or (he number of Mr. Pickwick’s cabman, 
ttiat lie invented eitiier the story, or so much as a 
semi-cokm in tlie story was not only never proved, 
nit was never very lucidly alleged. Dickens lills 

1... Ictyr, w!.(, all ,|,a, ,h„,. 

Mrs. .Sryiiiour’s uica; it is mit very clrar whether 

there was ever anything delinitely saitl for it. 

llpon the mere superlicial fact and law of the 
aftair, Dickens ought to have been superior to this 
silly business. But in a much deeper and a much 
more re:d sense he ought to have been superior to 
It. It tiid not really touch him or his greatness at 
all, even as an abstract allegation. If Seymour had 
.started the story, bad provided Dickens with his 
puppets, 'Pupman or Jingle, Dickens would have 
still have been Dickens and Seymour only Sey¬ 
niour. As a matter of fact, it happened to be a 
contemptible lie, but if would have been an equally 
contemptible (ruth. For the fact is that the great¬ 
ness of Dickens and especially the greatness of 
Pickwick is not of a kind that could he affected by 
somefiotly else suggesting the first Idea. It coiihl 
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not be aifected by somebody else writing the first 
chapter. If It could be shown that another man 
ad suggested to Hawthorne (let us say) the 
primary conception of the “ Scarlet Letter,” Haw¬ 
thorne who worked it out would still be an exqui¬ 
site workman; but he would be by so much less 
creator. But in a case like Pickwick there is a 
simple test. If Seymour gave Dickens the main 
idea of Pickwick, what was it? There is no pri¬ 
mary conception of Pickwick for any one to sug¬ 
gest. Dickens not only did not get the general 
plan from Seymour, he did not get it at all. In 
Pickwick, and, indeed, in Dickens, generally it is 
in the details that the author is creative. It is in 
t e details that he is vast. The power of the book 
lies in the perpetual torrent of ingenious and In¬ 
ventive treatment; the theme (at least at the begin¬ 
ning) simply does not exist. The idea of Tupman, 
the fat lady-killer, is in itself quite dreary and vul¬ 
gar; It IS the detailed Tupman, as he is developed, 
who IS unexpectedly amusing. The idea of Win¬ 
kle, the clumsy sportsman, is in itself quite stale; 

It IS as he goes on repeating himself that he be¬ 
comes original. We hear of men whose Imagina¬ 
tion can touch with magic the dull facts of our 
life, but Dickens’s yet more indomitable fancy 
could touch with magic even our dull fiction. Be- 
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lore we are halfway through the hook the stock 
characters at dead and damned farces astonish us 
like splcnditl strangers. 

hcyniour s claiin, then, viewed symbolically was 
even a comidimcnt. It was true in spirit that 
Dickens obtained (or might have ohtainctl) the 
start ot i*ickwick from sonielwHly else, from any- 
imdy else, bor he had a more gigantic energy 
than the energy of the intense artist, the energy 
whieh is prepared to write something. He had 
the energy which ts prepared to write anything, 

I le could have finishetl any man’s talc. 1 Ic could 
have breathed a mail life into any man’s characters. 
It it fiad been true that Seymour had planned out 
Pickwick, it Seymour hatl fixed the chapters and 
named ami numlH'red the characters, his slave 
vyould have sluHvn even in these shackles such a 
freedom as would have shaken the world. If 
Dickens luul been ftirced to make his incidents out 
ot a chapter in a chihl’s reailing-hook, or the names 
in a scrap of newspaper, he would have turned 
them in ten pages into creatures of his own. Sey¬ 
mour, as 1 say, was in a manner right in spirit. 
Dickens would at this time get his materials from 
anywfierc, in the sense that he cared little what 
materials they were. He wouhl not have stolen; 
hut It he had stolen he would never have Imitated, 
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The power which he proceeded at once to exhibit 
was the one power in letters which literally cannot 
be Imitated, the primary inexhaustible creative 
energy, the enormous prodigality of genius which 
no one but another genius could parody. To chum 
to have originated an idea of Dickens is like claim¬ 
ing to have contributed a glass of water to Niagara. 
Wherever this stream or that stream started the c<h 
lossal cataract of absurdity went roaring night ami 
day. The volume of his invention overwhelmcii all 
doubt of his inventiveness; Dickens was cvitlcntly 
a great man; unless he was a thousand men. 

The actual circumstances of the writing and pub¬ 
lishing of “ Pickwick ” show that while Seymour’s 
specific claim was absurd, Dickens’s Indignant ex¬ 
actitude about every jot and tittle of authorship 
was also inappropriate and misleading. “'I'he 
Pickwick Papers,” when all is said ami done, did 
emerge out of a haze of suggestions and proposals 
in which more than one person was involved, 'Fhc 
publishers failed to base the story on a Nimrinl 
Club, but they succeeded in basing it on a club. 
Seymour, by virtue of his idiosyncrasy, if lie did 
not create, brought about the creation of Mr, 
Winkle. Seymour sketched Mr. Pickwick as a 
tall, thin man. Mr. Chapman (apparently with¬ 
out any word from Dickens boldly turned him 
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into a short, fat man. Chapman took the type 
from a corpulent old dandy named Foster, who 
wore tljthts and gaiters and lived at Richmond. 
In this sense were we affected by this idle aspect of 
the tiling wc might call Chapman the real origina¬ 
tor of “ Pickwick.” But as I have suggested, 
originating “ Pickwick ” is not the point. It was 
(lutic easy to originate “ i’ickwick.” The diflS- 
culty was to write it 

I lowcvcr such things may be, there can be no 
({ucstion of the result of this chaos. In “The 
Pickwick Papers” Dickens sprang suddenly from 
a comparatively low level to a very high one. To 
the level of “ Sketches hy Boz ” he never aftcr- 
wartls ilcscended. To the level of “ The Pickwick 
Papers " it is tiouhtful if he ever afterwards rose, 
‘‘ Pickwick," indeed, is not a good novel; but it is 
not a had novel, for it is not a novel at all. In one 
sense, indecil, it is something nobler than a novel, 
for no novel with a plot and a proper termination 
couhl emit that sense of everlasting youth—a sense 
as of the gods gone wandering in England. I'his 
is not a novel, for all novels have an end; and 
“ Pickwick," properly speaking, has no end—he is 
etjua! unto the angels. 'I'hc point at which, as a 
fact, we find the printetl matter terminates Is not 
an end in any artistic sense of the word. Even as 
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a boy I believed there were some more pages that 
were tom out of my copy, and I am looking for 
them still. The book might have been cut short 
anywhere else. It might have been cut short after 
Mr. Pickwick was released by Mr. Nupkins, or 
after Mr. Pickwick was fished out of the water, or 
at a hundred other places. And wc should still 
have known that this was not really the story’s 
end. We should have known that Mr. Pickwick 
was still having the same high adventures on the 
same high roads. As it happens, the hook ends 
after Mr. Pickwick has taken a house in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dulwich. But we know he did not 
stop there. We know he broke out, that he took 
again the road of the high adventures: we know 
that if we take it ourselves in any acre of Pngland, 
we may come suddenly upon him in a lane. 

But this relation of “ Pickwick ” to the strict 
form of fiction demands a further word, which 
should indeed be said in any case before the con¬ 
sideration of any or all of the Dickens tales. 
Dickens’s work is not to be reckoned in novels at 
all. Dickens’s work is to be reckonetl always by 
characters, sometimes by groups, oftener by epi¬ 
sodes, but never by novels. You cannot discuss 
whether “ Nicholas Nickichy ” is a good novel, or 
whether “ Our Mutual Friend » is a bad novel. 
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Strictly, there Is no such novel as “Nicholas 
Nickichy.” 'Fhorc is no such novel as “ Our 
Mutual hrlcnd.” I'hey arc simply lengths cut 
from the flowing and mixed substance called 
Dickctis—a substance of which any given length 
will he certain to contain a given propt)rtIon of 
briliiufit ami <tf !ia<i stuff. You can say, accord¬ 
ing to your opinions, “ the Crummies part is per¬ 
fect," or “ the Bofiins arc a mistake," just as a 
man watching a river go by him could count here 
a floating flower, ami there a streak of scum. But 
you cannot artistically divide the output into hooks. 
'I he best of his work can he ftHiml in the worst 
of his works. “ 'l‘he dale of dVo Cities" Is a 
gtKuI mn'cl: “ Little Dorrit ” Is not a good novel. 
But the ticscriptiiin of “ d'he Circumlocution 
i hllce " in ** Little Dorrit " is <|uite as gootl as the 
ilescription <if “dVlison’s Bank" in “ d*he dale 
of 1 \vt> Cities." “ d Ite Old Cliriosity Sho[) " is 
not s*j jfoo*i as “ David C’oppcrfield," hut Swivel- 
ler is quite as gootl as Micawher. Nor is there any 
reas<*n why these superb ercatures, as a general 
rule, shouhi hr in one novel any more than amnher. 
d'hcre is no rcasttn why Ham Weller, in the 
course of his wanderinj».s, slunihl m>t wamler into 
“ Nk'lmlas Ndcklehy." d here is tn» reason why 
Major Bag'.toik, in his brisk way, shouUl mu walk 
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straight out of “ Dombey and Son ” and straight 
into “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” To this generaliza¬ 
tion some modification should be at.iilcd. Pick¬ 
wick ” stands by Itself, and has even a si)rt of 
unity in not pretending to unity. “ Davicl Cop- 
perfield,” in a less degree, stands by itself, as being 
the only book in which Dickens wrote o! himself; 
and “ The Tale of Two Cities ” stands by itself 
as being the only book in which Dickens slightly 
altered himself. But as a whole, this should be 
firmly grasped, that the units of Dickens, the pri¬ 
mary elements, are not the stories, hut the charac¬ 
ters who affect the stories—or, more often still, 
the characters who do not affect the stories. 

This is a plain matter; but, unle.ss it be stated 
and felt, Dickens may be greatly misumlerstood 
and greatly underrated, b'or not only is his whole 
machinery directed to facilitating the self-display 
of certain characters, but something more tlc-ep anti 
more unmodern still is also true of him. It is also 
true that all the movhix machinery exists only to 
display entirely static character. 'I'hings in the 
Dickens story shift and change only in ortler to 
give us glimpses of great characters that do niit 
change at all. If we had a sequel of Pickwick ten 
years afterwards, Pickwick wouhl be exactly the 
same age. We know he wouhl not have fallen 
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intt) tiiut strange atul beautiful second childhood 
wfiicli so<ithetl and siniplitieil the end of Colonel 
Newcomc. Newcoiue, throughout the book, is in 
an atmosphere of time: Pickwick, througliout the 
book, is not. 'Phis will prolnibly be taken by most 
nuidcrn people as praise of 'Phackeray and dis¬ 
praise of Dickens. But this only shows how few 
modern pe<»ple understand Dickens. It also shows 
how tew understand the faiths and the fables of 
mankitui. 'Pfu* matter can only be roughly stated 
in one way. Dickens ilitl not strictly make a litera¬ 
ture; he niatlc a mytludogy. 

i’or a few years our corner of Western I'.urapc 
has had a fancy for this thing we call fiction; that 
is, fiir WTiting down <nir own lives or similar lives 
in order tt» look at them. But tiiough we call It 
fiction, if differs from <»!dcr literatures chiefly in 
luring Ic'is fictitious. It itnilatcs not only life, hut 
the limitations (»f life; it not only reproduces life, 
it rejtroduees death. But outside us, In every other 
ctnmtry, in every tit her age, there has been going 
on from the beginning a nuire fictitious kind of 
fiction. 1 mean the kind n<nv ealletl folklore, the 
literature <if the people. <hir nuHleni novels, 
which tlea! with meti as they are, are cltiefly pro- 
tlueetl by a small and educated section of the soci¬ 
ety. But this other literature tleals with men 
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greater than they are—with demi-gods 
and that is far too important a matter to t 
to the educated classes. The fashioning 
portents is a popular trade, like ploughing 
laying; the men who made hedges, the * 
made ditches, were the men who mad* 
Men could not elect their kings, but th 
elect their gods. So we find ourselves ££* 
a fundamental contrast between what is c 
tion and what is called folklore. The one 
an abnormal degree of dexterity operatiin, 
our daily limitations; the other exhibits <31 
mal desires extended beyond those lim 
Fiction means the common things as seer 
uncommon people. Fairy tales mean the 
mon things as seen by the common people 
As our world advances through history 
its present epoch, it becomes more speci a I 
democratic, and folklore turns gradually 
tion. But it is only slowly that the old «. 
fades into the light of common realism. I« 
after our characters have dressed up in the 
of mortals they betray the blood of tli^ 
Even our phraseology is full of relics « 
When a modem novel is devoted to the be 
ments of a weak young clerk who cannot: 
which woman he wants to marry, or whi. 
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religion he believes in, we still giv^e this knock- 
kmx'il cad die name of “ the hero ”—the name 
which is the crown of Achilles. The popular pref- 
crcticc for a story with “ a haj»py eiuling ” is not, 
or at least was not, a mere sweet-stuH optimism; 
it is the rciiiains of the old idea of the triumph of 
the dragon-slayer, the ultimate apotheosis of the 
ittun beloved of heaven. 

But there is another and more intangible trace 
(d this hnling supernaturalism—a trace very vivid 
to the reader, but very elusive to tlie critic. It is 
a certain air ot endlessness in the episodes, even in 
the shortest episodes—a sense that, although we 
leave tlietn, they .still go on. Our rnotiern attrac- 
litifi to short st(»ries is not an aceident of form; it 
is the sip.u (tf a real sense of fleetingness and fra¬ 
gility ; it means that existence is only an Impression, 
and, perhaps, only an Illusion. .A sliort story of 
tii iiay has the air of a dream; it has the irrevoca¬ 
ble be.mty of a falseluKHl; we get a glimpse of grey 
streri i of l,(»ndon nr reii plains (jf Itulia, as in an 
opium vision; we see pe(ipIe,-™~:iiTesting people, 
with fiery and appealing faces. But when the 
story it! ended, the people are emled. We have no 
in aitut of anvtfung ultimate and enduring hehtnd 
the rpisodes. lltr moderns, in a word, descrihe 
life in short stories heeau'ie they are possessetl with 
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the sentiment that life itself is an uncommonly 
short story, and perhaps not a true one. But in 
this elder literature, even in the comic literature 
(indeed, especially in the comic literature), the 
reverse is true. The characters are felt to be fixed 
things of which we have fleeting glimpses; that is, 
they are felt to be divine. Uncle Toby is talking 
for ever, as the elves are dancing for ever. We 
feel that whenever we hammer on the house of 
Falstaff, Falstaff will be at home. We feel it as a 
Pagan would feel that, if a cry broke the silence 
after ages of unbelief, Apollo would still be listen¬ 
ing in his temple. These writers may tell short 
stories, but we feel they are only parts of a long 
story. And herein lies the peculiar significance, 
the peculiar sacredness even, of penny dreadfuls 
and the common printed matter made for our 
errand-boys. Here In dim and desperate forms, 
under the ban of our base culture, stormed at by 
silly magistrates, sneered at by silly schoolmasters, 
—here is the old popular literature still popular; 
here Is the unmistakable voluminousness, the thou¬ 
sand and one tales of Dick Deadshot, like the 
thousand and one tales of Robin Hood. Here 
Is the splendid and static boy, the boy who remains 
a boy through a thousand volumes and a thousand 
years. Here in mean alleys and dim shops, shad- 
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owed and shamed hy the police, mankind is still 
driving its dark trade in heroes. And elsewhere, 
aiul in all other ajijes, in braver fashion, under 
cleaner skies the same eternal talc-telling goes on, 
aiui the whole mortal world is a factory of im¬ 
mortals. 

Dickens was a mythologist rather than a novel¬ 
ist ; he was the last of the mythologlsts, ami per¬ 
haps the greatest. He did not always manage to 
make his characters men, hut he ulway.s managed, 
at the least, to make them gods, 'fhey are crea¬ 
tures like I’unch or Father C hristmas. 'Fhey live 
statically, in a perpetual summer of living them¬ 
selves. It was not the aim of Dickens to show the 
ehect ot time and circumstance upon a character; 
it was not even liis aim to show the eliect of a 
character on time ami cimimstance. ft is worth 
remark, in passing, that whenever he tried to de¬ 
scribe ehange in a character, he made a mess of it, 
as in the repentance of Domhey or the apparent: 
di-terionitii»n of Bollim It was his aim to show 
character hung in a kind of happy voiil, in a world 

apart from tiim.yes, and essentially apart from 

circutnstance, though the phrase may seem otld in 
conneaion with the godlike horse-play of Pick- 
wick." But all the Pickwickian events, wild as 
they often are, were only designed to display tlte 
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greater wildness of souls, or sometimes merely to 
bring the reader within touch, so to speak, of that 
wildness. The author would have hretl Mr. Pick¬ 
wick out of a cannon to get him to Wartile’s by 
Christmas; he would have taken the roof oh to 
drop him into Bob Sawyer’s party. But once put 
Pickwick at Wardle’s, with his puncii and a grouji 
of gorgeous personalities, and nothing will move 
him from his chair. Once he is at Sawyer’s party, 
he forgets how he got there; he forgets Mrs. 
Bardell and all his story. For the story was hut 
an incantation to call up a god, and the god (Mr. 
Jack Hopkins) is present in divine jiower. ()nce 
the great characters are face to face, the ladder by 
which they climbed is forgotten and falls down, 
the structure of the story drops to pieces, the plot 
is abandoned, the other characters dvsertctl at 
every kind of crisis; the whole erowiied tlmrough- 
fare of the tale is blocked by two or three talkers, 
who take their immortal case as if they were al¬ 
ready in Paradise. For they do not exist for the 
story; the story exists for them; and they know it. 

To every man alive, one must hope, it has in 
some manner happened that he has talked with 
his more fascinating friends roun<l a talde on some 
night when all the numerous personalltic.s unfohled 
themselves like great tropical flowers. All fell into 
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m ■■■ t *' ''''I’romptu play, 

.cu ,n ,l„s vale „( tears. Itvrry ,.,a„ was a beau- 

(ilul canralurc <,f hi.tiself. The who Ins 
known nwh niKlils will uinierslaiij the caaniterV 

k unvn .w,oh nirf.ts will „„t e,.j.,y pie^wiA" 
Di li , Iwavili. Tor, as ( have saij, 

Hhuh ts thv ultmuitc and rcliahlc rcIiKum. He 

-nccnc. an auilo.ss joy; c<mcclvcs creatur 
;i« porujailffU Fuck ur f»u, « , ‘-•'lurcs 

«!!! to hvo wotis upon wons cuimot satisfy He 
nut co.„e. us a writer, titat Itis creature; „.uy 
^ I F* an.i copy us namnvucss.- he is aat.c 
J ‘-‘t^ they may have life, juui that they may 

<i»nM,ans sfun.hl he culled the enemies of 
Idi hecuuse they wish life to last for ever; it is 
m“»t a eaii. still to call the old comic writers dull 

‘"‘chauKinK characters 
hist tor ever. Ih.th popular religion, with its 
l“v.. ami the old comic .story, with its cad- 
rns jokes, have in our tinu« failed together. \\'c 
‘OO ucik to desire that undying vigour. 

’ _« inhue tfiat ycni e.m have too much of a good 
h«f»g •;» !»lasphcmous belief, uliich at one 
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wrecks all the heavens that men have hoped for. 
The grand old defiers of God were not a fra it! of 
an eternity of torment. We have come to he afraid 
of an eternity of joy. It is not my business here 
to take sides in this division between those who 
like life and long novels and those who like death 
and short stories; my only business is to point out 
that those who see in Dickenr.'s unchanging charac¬ 
ters and recurring catch-words a mere stiffness and 
lack of living moyement miss the point and nature 
of his work. His tradition is another trulitiori 
altogether; his aim is another aim altogctlicr to 
those of the modern novelists who trace the al¬ 
chemy of experience and the autumn tints of char¬ 
acter. He is there, like the common people (*f all 
ages, to make deities; he is there, as I htive said, to 
exaggerate life in the direction of life, 'fhe spirit 
he at bottom celebrates is that of two friends drink¬ 
ing wine together and talking through the night. 
But for him they are two deathless friends talking 
through an endless night and pouring wine from 
an inexhaustible bottle. 

This, then, is the first firm fact to grasp about 
Pickwick’’ — about “Pickwick” more than 
about any of the other stories. It is, first and fore¬ 
most, a supernatural story. Mr. Pickwick was a 

fa.ry. So wa, old Mr. Weller. -I'Kis dues „„t 
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l.nplj- .h« they were 

ot Kossamcr; it merely implies that if they had 
lallcii out <,l It <,n their heads they nmuld not have 

Ir 1' . Samuel 

I Kkwick IS not the lairy: he is the fairy prince; 

mat IS to say. ho is the abstract wamlercr and won- 
terer, the IJiysses of Comedy~~the half-hurnan 
and hall-elhn creature—human enough to wander, 
luiman enough to wonder, hut still sustained with 
‘i*at merry fatalism that is natural to immortal 
hrmgs.~.sustained hy that hint of divinity which 
tells him in the darkest hour that he is doomed to 
i\e lappi 3, e\er afterwarils. I le has set out walk¬ 
ing to tfie end of the world, hut he knows he will 
find an mn there. 

An*i this brings us to the best and boldest 
eumierif of originality in “ Pickwick.” It has not, 

I think, been observed, and it may be that Dickens 
did imt observe it. Certainly he did not plan it; 

It grew' gradually, perhaps out of the unconscious 
part of his soul, and warmed the wliolc story like 
:« slow fire. ()f course it transformed the whole 
Hfory also; transformed it out of all likeness to 
Itself. .About this latter point was waged one of 
tfie numberless little wars of Dickens. It was a 
part of his pugnacious vanity that lie refused to 
admit the truth of the mihiest criticism. More- 
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over, he used his inexhaustible ingenuity to find an 
apologia that was generally an afterthought. In¬ 
stead of laughingly admitting, In answer to criti¬ 
cism, the glorious Improbability of Pecksniff, he 
retorted with a sneer, clever and very unjust, that 
he was not surprised that the Pecksniffs should 
deny the portrait of Pecksniff. When it was ob¬ 
jected that the pride of old Paul Dombey breaks 
as abruptly as a stick, he tried to make out that 
there had been an absorbing psychological strug¬ 
gle going on in that gentleman all the time, which 
the reader was too stupid to perceive. Which Is, 
I am afraid, rubbish. And so, in a similar vein, he 
answered those who pointed out to him the obvious 
and not very shocking fact that our sentiments 
about Pickwick are very different in the second part 
of the book from our sentiments in the first; that 
we find ourselves at the beginning setting out in 
the company of a farcical old fool, if not a farcical 
old humbug, and that we find ourselves at the end 
saying farewell to a fine old English merchant, a 
monument of genial sanity. Dickens answered 
with the same ingenious self-justification as In the 
other cases—^that surely it often happened that a 
man met us first arrayed In his more grotesque 
qualities, and that fuller acquaintance unfolded his 
more serious merits. This, of course. Is quite true; 
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but I think any honest admirer of “ Pickwick ” 
will feel that it is not an answer. For the fault 
in “ Pickwick ” (if it be a fault) is a change, not 
in the hero but in the whole atmosphere. The 
point is not that Pickwick turns into a different 
kind of man; it Is that “ The Pickwick Papers ” 
turns into a different kind of book. And however 
artistic both parts may be, this combination must, 
in strict art, be called inartistic. A man is quite 
artistically justified in writing a tale In which a 
man as cowardly as Bob Acres becomes a man as 
brave as Hector. But a man Is not artistically 
justified In writing a tale which begins In the style 
of “ The Rivals ” and ends in the style of the 
‘ Iliad.” In other words, we do not mind the 
hero changing in the course of a book; but we are 
not prepared for the author changing In the course 
of the book. And the author did change In the 
course of this book. He made, in the midst of this 
book a great discovery, which was the discovery 
of his destiny, or, what Is more Important, of his 
duty. That discovery turned him from the author 
of “ Sketches by Boz ” to the author of “ David 
Copperfield.” And that discovery constituted the 
thing of which I have spoken—^the outstanding 
and arresting original feature in “ The Pickwick 
Papers.” 
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“ Pickwick,” I h.ivc saiil, Is a nHiiance of adven¬ 
ture, aiui Samuel Pickwick i-< the roinatittc ad¬ 
venturer. So ituicli ifi indeed ulnj*ni*j. But the 
str.mac and stirring discovery which JHckms nude 
was ttiis-'that havinit cho-wri .i fat <t!d matt uf the 
tniddle classes as a jjjood thin^ of winch to make 
a hutt. he fotnul that a fat of.I {nan of the midille 
classes is die very Ivst thitiiti of which to make a 
romantic .uiventtirer. “‘Pickwick” is ?.u|*remel)f 
oriipual in that it is the ailventtnvs of an old man. 
It is a fairy late in whteft the V5ct«ir is not the 
Mni!jj*rs{ of die three hr*.}hers. Intt one of the 
ol.le.f of fJi-.-'r uiwk'4. I'fjc result is huth noble 
.utd new true. liter.' is nothii^f which so 
h needs sii!!;'h, itv .is .j.U enftjre. ,\«tl there 

i# |IH nfje W!!.t '.(( |>o,„-4ie, sinjidfi, ity as an 

ho.'ie.! .ind s:M.'-rIv man of Inisiise-o, por romance 
he it fieTfrr fh.ui .s fro.to oi tionbatbnjrs; 

f.tr tlse '-Mae .hrlUm a>if'\i|Mtes hh 
adien.ftiSo, ‘'m*. 4., hr ,u}«:, :5M;te 1 his income. 

I ieiit e, h./jj fit;* ,1 fi ent’.ue j asid tlir iiicomt*, 

ttlieti he ..,tryr, ».# thei,!, are tint there. But 

M v» 2 U?;s "U late i's. .fdir-a,.;** Is4'» y'Cown li-ird li» thf 
I'li'in t;i\ •f:-!, ,u!d let ?,-} h*»h lac is a secotjd 
vi.th. A .It I Irokrr.n 'taid with such 

,f?i! ir.tn h *svt tfndj, i'oots sinji'ler .is he 
oMir, s.'.'r.i,.-! P,.k»:.k ni hr* youth was 
'H 
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probably an insufferable young coxcomb. He 
knew then, or thought he knew, all about the 
confidetice tricks of swindlers like Jingle. He 
knew then, or thought he knew, all about the 
amatory designs of sly ladies like Mrs. Bardcll. 
But years and real life have relieved him of this 
idle and e\-il knowledge. I le has had the high 
gooil luck in losing the follies of youth, to lose 
the wistlom of youth also. Dickens has caught, 
in a manner at once wild and convincing, this 
queer intioccncc of the afternoon of life. The 
round, moon-like face, the round, moon-like spec¬ 
tacles of Samuel Pickwick move through the talc 
as emblems of a certain spherical simplicity. They 
are lisetl in that grave surprise that may be seen 
in babies; that grave surprise which is the only real 
happiness that is possible to man. Pickwick’s 
ruuiul face is like a rouml and honourable mirror, 
ist winch are reflected all the fantasies of earthly 
existetice; for surprise is, strictly speaking, the only 
kind of reflection. AH this grew gratlually t)n 
Dickens. It Is odd to recall to our minds the 
original plan, the plan of the Nimrod Club, and 
the author who was to he wholly occupied in play- 
ittg practical jokes on his characters, lie had 
chosen (or somebody else ha<l chosen) that corjni- 
lent <ild simpleton as a person peculiarly fitted to 
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fall down trap-doors, to shoot over butter slides, 
to struggle with apple-pie beds, to be tippeil out 
of carts and dipped into horse-ponds. But Dick¬ 
ens, and Dickens only, disco\'ered as he went on 
how fitted the fat old man was to rescue ladies, 
to defy tyrants, to dance, to leap, to experiment 
with life, to be a dens ex machind, and even a 
knight-errant. Dickens made this discovery. 
Dickens went into the Ifickwick Club to scoff, and 
Dickens remained to pray. 

Moliere and his marquises are very much 
amused when M. Jourdain, the fat old niiddle- 
class fellow, discovers with delight that lie has been 
talking prose all his life. I have often wondercil 
whether Moliere saw how in this fact M. four- 
dain towers above them all and touches the stars. 
He has the freshness to enjoy a fresh fact, the 
freshness to enjoy an old one. He can feci that 
the common thing prose is an accomplishment like 
verse; and it is an accomplishment like verse; it 
is the miracle of language. He can feel the 
subtle taste of water, and roll it on his tongiie like 
wine. His simple vanity and voracity, his intio- 
cent love of living, his ignorant love of learning, 
are things far fuller of romance than the weari- 
ness and foppishness of the sniggering cavaliers. 
When he consciously speaks prose, he uncon- 
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sciously thinks poetry. It would be better for 
us all if we were as conscious that supper is supper 
or that life is life, as this true romantic was that 
prose is actually prose. M. Jourdain is here the 
type, Mr. Pickwick is elsewhere the type, of this 
true and nei^lectcd thing, the romance of the mid¬ 
tile classes. It is the custom in our little epoch to 
sneer at the midtilc classes. Cockney artists pro¬ 
fess to lintl the bourgeoisie dull; as if artists had 
any business to Hntl anything dull. Decadents 
talk contemptuously of its conventions and its set 
tasks; it never occurs to them that conventions 
and set tasks are the very way to keep that green¬ 
ness in the grass atul (hat redness in the roses_ 

which tliey had lost for ever. Stevenson, in his 
.neomparable “Lantern Bearers," describes the 
ecstasy of a schoolboy in the mere fact of button¬ 
ing a dark lantern under a tlark great-cout. If 
you wisli f<ir that ecstasy of the schoolboy, you 
must have the hoy; Imt you must also have the 
siliool. .Strict opportunities and definetl hours are 
the very outline of that enjoyment. A man like 
Mr. Pickwick has l»een at school all his life, aiul 
when lie comes out he astonislies tlic youngsters. 

I lis lieart, as that acute psychologist, IMr. Weller, 
IHiints out, had been Iiorn later than his luuiy. It 
will he remembered that Mr. Pickwick also, when 
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on the escapade of Winkle and Miss Aliens took 
immoderate pleasure in the performances of a 
dark lantern which was not dark enough, and was 
nothing but a nuisance to everybody. His soul 
also was with Stevenson’s boys on the grey sands 
of Haddington, talking in the dark by tiie sea. 
He also was of the league of the “ [..antern Bear¬ 
ers.” Stevenson, I remember, says that in the 
shops of that town they could purchase “ penny 
Pickwicks (that remarkable cigar).” Let us hope 
they smoked them, and that the rotund ghost of 
Pickwick hovered over the rings of smoke. 

Pickwick goes through life with that gotl-Iike 
gullibility which is the key to all adventures. I'iie 
greenhorn is the ultimate victor in everything; it 
is he that gets the most out of life. Because Pick¬ 
wick is led away by Jingle, he will be hal to the 
White Hart Inn, ami see the only Weller clean¬ 
ing boots in the courtyard. Because he is bam¬ 
boozled by Dodson and b'ogg, he will enter the 
prison house like a paladin, and rescue the man 
and the woman who have wrongetl him most. 
His soul will never starve for exploits or excite¬ 
ments who is wise enough to be made a fool of. 
He will make himself happy in the trtips that have 
been laid for him; he will roll in their nets and 
sleep. All doors will fly open to him who has a 
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mildness more defiant than mere courage. The 
whole Is unerringly expressed in one fortunate 
phrase-—he will he always “taken in.” To be 
taken in everywhere is to see the inside of every¬ 
thing. It is the hospitality of circumstance. With 
torches and trumpets, like a guest, the greenhorn 

is taken in by JLife. And the sceptic is cast out 
by it. 
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CHAPTER V: 


THE GREAT POPULARITY 

There is one aspect of Charles Dickens w 
must be of interest even to that subterranean 
which does not admire his books. Even if we 
not interested in Dickens as a great event in I 
lish literature, we must still be interested in 
as a great event in English history. If he 
not his place with Fielding and Thackeray, 
would still have his place with. Wat Tyler 
Wilkes j for the man led a mob. He did what 
English statesman, perhaps, has really done; 
called out the people. He was popular in a se 
of which we moderns have not even a notion, 
that sense there is no popularity now. There 
no popular authors to-day. We call such auth 
as Mr. Guy Boothby or Mr. William Le Qui 
popular authors. But this is popularity altoget 
in a weaker sense; not only in quantity, but 
quality. ^ The old popularity was positive; the n 
IS negative. There is a great deal of differei 
between the eager man who wants to read a bo< 
and the tired man who wants a book to read, 
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riKin reading a Le Queux mystery wants to get to 
tlic end of it. A man reading the Dickens novel 
wished that it might never end. Men read a 
Dickens story six times because they knew it so 
well. If a man can read a Le Queux story six 
tunes it is only because he can forget it six times. 
In short, the Dickens novel was popular, not be¬ 
cause it was an unreal worlil, but because it was 
a real world; a worUl in which the soul could live. 

1 he modern “ shocker ” at its very best Is an Inter¬ 
lude in life. But in the days when Dickens’s work 
was coming out in serial, people talked as if real 
life were itself the Interlude between one issue of 
Pickwick " anti another. 

In reaching the period of the publication of 
Pickwick, ’ we reach this sudtien apotheosis of 
Dickens. Henceforward he fillcti the literary 
uoth! in a way hard to imagine. Fragments of 
that huge fashion remain in our dai!> language; in 
the talk tif every trade or j nblic question arc 
embedded the wrecks of that enormous religion. 
Meti^ give out the airs of Dickens evithout ‘even 
o(H fling his Ixioks; just as f it holies ran li\e in a 
ti.ulition (jf ( hristlanity wlthou*' having looked at 
the New 'IVstament. 'Phe maa in the street fum 
more mettuiries of Dickens, whom lie has not read, 
than of blarie Corelli, whom he has. 'riicre Is 
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nothing in any way parallel to this omnipreser 
and vitality in the great comic characters of B( 
There are no modem Bumbles and Pecksniffs, 
modern Gamps and Micawbers. Mr. Rudya 
Kipling (to take an author of a higher type th 
those before mentioned) is called, and called justl 
a popular author; that is to say, he is widely rea 
greatly enjoyed, and highly remunerated; he h 
achieved the paradox of at once making poetry at 
making money. But let any one who wishes 
see the difference try the experiment of assumir 
the Kipling characters to be common property lil 
the Dickens characters. Let any one go into t 
average parlour and allude to Strickland as 1 
would allude to Mr. Bumble, the Beadle. L 
any one say that somebody is “ a perfect Learoyd, 
as he would say “ a perfect Pecksniff.” Let an 
one write a comic paragraph for a halfpenny pape 
and allude to Mrs. Hawksbee instead of to Mr 
Gamp. He will soon discover that the moder 
world has forgotten its own fiei'cest booms mor 
completely than it has forgotten this formless tn 
dition from its fathers. The mere dregs of 
come to more than any contemporary excitement 
the gleaning of the grapes of “ Pickwick ” is mor 
than the whole vintage of ** Soldiers Three. 
There is one instance, and I think only one, of a 
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exception to this generalization; there is one figure 
m our popular literature which would really be 
recognized by the populace. Ordinary men would 
understand you if you referred currently to Sher¬ 
lock ilolnies.^ Sir Arthur Conan Doyle would no 
doubt be justified in rearing his head to the stars, 
remembering that Sherlock Holmes is the only 
really familiar figure in moilern fiction. But let 
him droop that head again with a gentle sadness, 
remanbering that if Sherlock Holmes is the only 
familiar figure in modern fiction, Sherlock 1 lohnes 
IS also the only familiar figure in the Sherlock 
I lohnes tales. Not many people could say offhand 
what was the name of the owner of Silver Blaze, 
or whether Mrs. Watson was dark or fair. But 
if r)icken8 had written the Sherlock Holmes 
.stones, every character in them would have been 
equally arresting and memorable. A Sherlock 
I lohnes would have cooked (he dinner for Sher- 
lock Holmes; a Sherlock Holmes would have 
driven his cab. If Dickens brought in a man 
merely to carry a letter, he had time for a touch 
or two, and made him a giant. Dickens not only 
conquered (he world, he conquc'ced it with minor 
characters. Mr. John Sniaiiker, the servant of 
Mr. Cyrus Bantam, (hough he imrely passes 
across the stage, is almost' as vivid to us as Mr. 
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Samuei Weller, the servant of Mr. Samtivl I’ick- 
vvick. 'Fhc young man the lumnv forvficad, 
who only says “ Esker ” to Mr. hirciKn 

gentleman, Is as good as Mr. Dodsn.q* himself. 
They appear only fur a fragment hi’ tiujo, hut 
they belong to eternity. We have tftem only for 
an instant, but they lune us for eaer. 

In dealing with Dickens, then, ue are dealing 
with a man whose public success h.h a marvel and 
almost .a monstrosity. And here I perceive that 
my friend, the purely artistic critic, primed with 
Flaubert and 'rurgenev, c.in coot.iin himself 
longer. He leaps to his feet, upsetting Ids cup of 
cocoa, and asks contetisptutnfslv w it.tt all tliis has to 
do with criticism. ** Why tngpn M-ur sfr.dy nf an 
author.’' he says, “with tr.e.h .(luint fsepubirity ? 
Boothby is p<»pu!ar. and I.e (inrus i-i p,tjnj!,»r, .md 
Mother .Siegel is pt)}n)!.ir. If IKMvew, was etm 
more popular, it may «inlv mean d).a Divicai wsts 
even worse. 'I’he people lib,- !,.e,| lii.-j ttiu'e. If 
ytnir object is to show that Do Irns 
literature, you should r.uher .tpologi/e idr hi-i 
popularity, and trv to e\p!,t;}i it An av, You dioiild 
seek to show that 1 licken-.’', wiui tuts good litera¬ 
ture, although it was popular. Yrs, th.i? b. vour 
task, to prtnr th.U lliu'.-ett. was .1 Ins,'cable, .d- 
though he was .uiinirrd! ’’ 
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tiif, great popularity 

I ask the artistic critic to be patient for a little 
and to bcheee that I have u serious reason for 
rep:isterin<>: this historic popularity, do that wc 
f-n CO,ne presently. But as a nuuLr of approach 
I may perhaps ask Iea\-e to examine this actual and 
fashionable statement, to which 1 have supposed 
him to have recoui-se—the statement that the peo¬ 
ple like bad literature, and even like literature 
[vcause it is bad. d'his way of stating the thing 
IS an error, and in that error lies matter of much 
impttrt to Dickens and his destiny in letters. 'Fhc 
{Hiblic tioes not like bad literature. 'I'hc public 
likes a certain kind of literature and likes that kind 
of literature even when It is bad better than an¬ 
other kind of literature even when It is gootk Nor 
is this unreasonalile: for the line between iliffercnt 
types of literature is as real as the line between 
tears and lau}.hter; and to tell people who can only 
get bad comedy that you have some first-class 
tragedy Is as irrational as to oB'er a man who is 

shivering (ner weak warm coffee a really superior 
sort of ice. 
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crecy, and if you then give thetn tiu'ir ehuice be¬ 
tween “A Study in Scarlet," a gomi tietretive 
story, and “'fhc Autt»hiugr.t|*hy of Mark Ruth¬ 
erford,” a good psychulty4ie.1l (ijunulugue, no 
doubt they will prefer A Stutly in Scarlet.” But 
they will not do so because “ The Autubiugraphy 
of Mark Ruthcrfortl ’’ is a very gfunl iiHmolugue, 
but because it is evitientiy a very ptiur tietective 
story. They will be itnliflerent tt« " Tes Aveugles,” 
not because it Is good tiraina. hut beeau'ie it Is b;ul 
melodrama. They dt> nut like good infruspeciive 
sonnets; but neither tlo they like i»;n! ijuruspeerive 
sonnets, of which there are ttumy. When they 
walk behind the brass of the S.dv.iiiun Army b.!tui 
instead of listening to harinteiie** .4 tjurrn’s 1 {.ill, 
it is always assuniet! that tfiry prefer had music. 
But it may be merely that tliey prefer milit.iry 
music, music niarehing duvsti the t»pen Hfrrrt, and 
that if Dan ((Oilfrey’s hand ctndd !«• 'imitfen with 
salvation and lejul them, tlwy would like tfi.it even 
better. And while they tntpht eadJv grt mure 
satisfaction out of ti screaming artiJe in The H'ar 
Cry than out of a page of Tmrrsun ilnnst the t her- 
soul, this would not be becaitse the jnsgr of Tmrr- 
son is another and superior kind of litrr.tfure, It 
would be because the page of 1‘mrrsott is .mother 
(and inferior) kind ui religion, 
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Dickens stands first as a defiant monument of 
what happens when a great literary genius has a 
literary taste akin to that of the community. For 
this kinship was deep and spiritual. Dickens was 
not like our onlinary demagogues and journalists. 
Dickens ilid not write what the people wanted. 
Dickens waijtcd what tlie people wanted. And 
with this was connected that other fact which 
must never he forgotten, and which I have more 
than once insisted on, that Dickens and his school 
had a hilarious faith in ilemocracy and thought 
of the service of it as a sacred jiriesthood. Hence 
there was this vita! poittt in his popularism, that 
there was no cotulescension in it. I'he belief that 
the rahltie will «,nly read rubbish can be read he- 
tween the lines of all our eontemjiorary writers, 
even of those writers whose ruhhish the rabble 
reads. Mr. hVrgiw Hume has no more respect 
for the populace than Mr. Cieorge Moore. 'Fhe 
only differenee lies between those writers who will 
consent to talk tiown to the people, and those 
writers who will not consent tt* talk down to the 
people. Kilt Dickens neevr talked elown to the 
people. 1 Ir talked up to the jieople. I le ap- 
pmuefied the people like a ileify and poured out 
hts riches and hts hloml. 'rius is what makes the 
immortal bond between him and the ma.s.ses of 
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men. He had not merely produced something 
they could understand, but he took it seriously, 
and toiled and agonized to produce it. Tiiey were 
not only enjoying one of the best writers, they 
were enjoying the best he could do. 1 lis raging 
and sleepless nights, his wild walks in the ihirk- 
ness, his note-books crowded, his nerves in rags, 
all this extraordinary output was but a lit saeritice 
to the ordinary man. He climbed towards the 
lower classes. l ie panted upwanls on weary' wings 
to reach the heaven of the poor. 

His power, then, lay in the fact that he ex- 
pressed with an energy and brilliancy quite uncom- 
mon the things close to the common miml. Hut 
with this mere phrase, the common mind, we 
collide with a current error. C'ommoimcss and the 
common mind are now generally spoken of as 
meaning in some manner inferiority and the im 
ferior mind; the mind of the mere mob. Hut flu* 
common mind means the miiul of all the artists 
and heroes; or else it would not he eottimon. 
Ilato had the common mind; Dante h;ul the 
common mind; or that mind was not com,mm. 
Commonness means the tptaliiv comtmm to tlie 
saint and the sinner, to the philosuidier and the 
fool; and it was thi.s that Dickens grasped and 
developed. In everybody there is a certain thing 
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that luvcs babies, that fears death, that likes sun¬ 
light: tiiat tiling enjoys Dickens. And everybody 
tlocs luit mean uneducated crow’ds; everybody 
means cverytukiy: everybody means Mrs. McynelL 
This lady, a cloistered and fastidious writer, has 
written one of t!ie best eulogies of Dickens that 
exist, an essay in praise of his pungent perfection 
ot epitiiet. Aiul wlien I say that everyboily undcr- 
staiuls Dickens I do not mean tliat he is suited to 
the untaught intelligence. I mean that he is so 
plain that even scholars can understand him. 

Tile best expression of the fact, however, is to 
be found in noting the two things in whicli he is 
most triumphant. In order of artistic value, next 
after his humour, comes his horror. And both 
his humour and iiis horror are of a kiiul strictly 
to he callei! human; that is, they belong to the 
basic part of us, below the lowest roots of our 
variety, ills horror for instance is a healthy 
churchyard horror, a fear of the grotesque defa¬ 
mation called tleuth; and this every man has, even 
if he also has the more ilelicate ami depniveil fears 
that come of an evil spiritual outlook. We may 
be afraid <»f a fine shade with llenry James; that 
is, we may he afraitl of tlic world. We may be 
afraid tif a taut silence with Maeterlinck; that is, 
\vc may he afraid of our own souls. But every 
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one will certainly be afraid of a Cock r,ane (diost, 
including Henry James and Maeterlinck. 'I'his 
latter is literally a mortal fear, a fear of death; 
it is not the immortal fear, or fear of liamnation, 
which belongs to all the more re/itictl intellects of 
our day. In a word, Dickens does, in the exact 
sense, make the flesh creep; he does not, like the 
decadents, make the soul crawl. And the creep¬ 
ing of the flesh on being remiruied of its He.s!ily 
failure is a strictly universal thing which we can 
all feel, while some of us are as yet iminsfructcd 
m the art of spiritual crawling. In tlie same way 
the Dickens mirth is a part of man arul universal. 
All men can laugh at broad humour, even the 
subtle humourists. Even the modern flmmtr, who 
can smile at a particular combination of green and 
yellow, would laugh at Mr. Lammle’s reijuest for 
Mr. Fledgeby’s nose. In a word—the common 
things are common—even to the uncommon 
people. 

These two primary dispositions of Dickens, to 
make the flesh creep and to make the sides ache, 
were a sort of twins of his spirit; they were never 
far apart and the fact of their affinity i.s interest- 
mgly exhibited in the first two novels. 

Generally he mixed the two up in'a book and 
mixed a great many other things with them. As 
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a rule he cared little if he kept six stories of quite 
different ctdours running in the same book. The 
eifect was stunctimes similar to that of playing six 
tunes at once. lie does not mind the coarse tragic 
figure of Jonas Chuzzlewit crossing the mental 
stage which is full of the allegorical pantomime of 
lulen, Mr. Chollop and The ff'atcrtoast Gazette, a 
scene which is as much of a satire as “ Gulliver,” 
and nearly as much of a fairy tale, lie docs not 
mind binding up a rather pompous sketch of pros¬ 
titution in the same book with an adorable impos¬ 
sibility like Bunsby. But “ Pickwick ” is so far 
a coherent thing that it is coherently comic and 
consistently rambling. And as a consequence his 
next htHik was, upon the whole, coherently and 
consistently horrible. As his natural turn for ter¬ 
rors was kept down in “ Pickwick,” so his natural 
turn for joy and laughter is kept down in “ Oliver 
'Pwist.” In “Oliver 'Pwist” the smoke of the 
thieves’ kitchen hangs over the whole tale, and the 
shadow of b'agin falls everywhere. The little 
lamp-lit rooms of Mr. Brownlow and Rose Maylic 
are to all appearance purposely kept subordinate, 
a mere foil to the foul darkness without. It was 
a strange and appropriate accident that Cruik- 
shank uiul not “ Phi/ ” should have illustrated 
tills book. Tiiere was about Cruikshank’s art a 
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kind of cramped eneriiy which is almost the del 
mtion of the criminal mind. Uh drawings hav 
a dark strength: yet he does not otily draw moi 
bidly he draws meanly. In the douhled-up figur 
and fnghtful eyes of Fagin in the comlcmned cel 
there is not only a baseness of subject; there is • 
kind of baseness in the very Uxlmique of it U i* 
not drawn with the free lines of a free man; it hai 
the half-witted secrecies of a hurucil ehief* ft tloej^ 
not look merely like a picture of Fagin; it looks 
hke a picture by I-agin. Among these dark and 
detestable plates there is one which has with a 
kind of black directness, the dreadful poetry that 
does inhere m the story, stumbling as it oftet, is 
It represents Oliver asleep at att open wittdow in' 
the house of one of his huttiatUT patrons. And 
outside the wimlow, hut as In'g ami dose as if 
they wei-e in the roorti stand I'agin and the foul- 
faced Monk, staring at him with dark monstrous 
visages and great, white wicke<! eyes, in titc style 
of the simple deviltry of the draughtsman. The 
very nmvete of the horror is horrifying; the very 
woodenness of the two wicked tnet. secnis to tnake 
them worse than mere men who are wicketi. Hut 
this picture of big devils at the window-sill does 
express, as has been siigg<*stcd alunr. the thread 
of poetry m the whole thin.r; the sense, that is, of 
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the diioves as a kind tif armv of devils compassing 
earth atui sky, crying for Oliver’s soul and besieg¬ 
ing the house in which lu* is barred for safety. In 
this matter there is, 1 think, a difference between 
tlie author and tlie illustrator. In Cruikshank 
there was surely something morbid; but, sensitive 
and .sentitnental as Dickens was, there was nothing 
morbid in him. I !e had, as Stevenson had, more 
of the mere boy’s love of suffocating stories of 
hhuRl ami darkness; of skulls, of gibbets, of all the 
things, in a won!, that are sombre without being 
sad. 'rhere is a ghastly joy iti remembering our 
boyish reading ahtnit Hikes ami his llight; espe- 
eiully about the voice of that unbearable pedlar 
whlefi wetit on in a monotonous and maddening 
sing-soitf.',, “ will wasfi (uif grease-stsuns, mud- 
stains, hh»od-stains,” until Sikes fletl almost .scream¬ 
ing. I'or this boyish mixture of appetite and 
repugnance there is a goo<l popular phrase, " sup¬ 
ping <ui horrors." Dickens supiH.*tI on horrors as 
he stippeii on (‘hristmas puthlitig. He supped on 
horrors herause he was an optimist arul couhl sup 
<»» anything. 'Fhere was no saner or simpler 
sehoolhoy fliun IVadtlles, who covered all his 
hooks with skeletons. 

'* (diver 'bwist " hail begun in Bentley’s Mis- 
trllttny, which Dickens edited in It was 
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interrupted by a blow that for the moment broke 

htr R- ' v'f 

denly To Dickens his wife’s family seems to 
ave been IJte his own; his affections were heavily 
committed to the sisters, and of this one he was 
P=™liarly fond. All his life, through much conceit 
and sometimes something bordering on selfishness, 

tend'“ ?' ''Waning note of an almost tragic 
tmdetness; he was a man who could really have 

died of love or sorrow. He took up the work of 
Oliver Twist” again later in the year, and fin- 

ished it at the end of tRoR w* i 

j , I I03S, His work was mces- 

sant and almost bewildering. In 1838 he had 

nSiI ’ 

ine on ri, popularity went boom- 

g on. the whole world was roaring for books by 

Dickens and more books by Dickens, and Dickens 
was labouring night and day like a factory. 

edited the “Memoirs of 
ino- f X “cident is only worth mention- 

g or the sake of one more example of the silly 

a^d^ was drawn by criticism 

and the cW ease with which he managed, in 

bn^ ®q«^bbles, to defend himself. Some- 

body „ Idly 3 3,^^ 

ever known Grimaldi. Dickens was down on 
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him like a thunderbolt, sardonically asking how 
close an intimacy Lord Braybrooke had with Mr. 
Samuel Pepys. 

“ Nicholas Nickleby ” is the most typical per¬ 
haps of the tone of his earlier works. It is in 
form a very rambling, old-fashioned romance, the 
kind of romance in which the hero is only a con¬ 
venience for the frustration of the villain. Nicho¬ 
las Is what is called in theatricals a stick. But any 
stick is good enough to beat a Squeers with. That 
strong thwack, that simplified energy is the whole 
object of such a story; and the whole of this tale 
is full of a kind of highly picturesque platitude. 
The wicked aristocrats. Sir Mulberry Hawk, Lord 
Frederick Verlsopht and the rest are Inadequate 
versions of the fashionable profligate. But this 
is not (as some suppose) because Dickens in his 
vulgarity could not comprehend the refinement of 
patrician vice. There Is no Idea more vulgar or 
more ignorant than the notion that a gentleman 
is generally what is called refined. The error of 
the Hawk conception is that, if anything, he Is 
too refined. Real aristocratic blackguards do not 
swagger and rant so well. A real fast baronet 
would not have defied Nicholas In the tavern with 
so much oratorical dignity. A real fast baronet 
would probably h?ve been choked with apoplectic 
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embarrassment and said nothing at all. But Dick¬ 
ens read into this aristocracy a grandiloquence and 
a natural poetry which, like all melodrama, is 
really the precious jewel of the poor. 

But the book contains something which is much 
more Dickensian. It is exquisitely characteristic 
of Dideens that the truly great achievement of the 
story is the person who delays tlic story. Mr.s. 
Nickleby with her beautiful tnazes of memory dws 
her best to prevent the story of Nicholas Nickleby 
from being told. And she does well. 'Fhere is 
no particular necessity that we should know what 
happens to Madeline Bray. 7 'herc is a dcsiierate 
and crying necessity that we should know that 
Mrs. Nickleby once had a foot-ltoy who lunl a 
wart on his nose and a driver who' had a green 
shade over his left eye, IF Mrs. Nlcklehv is i 
fool, she is one of those fools who arc wiser than 
the world. She stands for a great truth which we 
must not forget; the truth that exju-rinua- is n,.t 
m real life a .saddening thing at all. 'I'lie people 
who have had misfortunes arc generally the people 
who love to talk about them. I-xpericnce is really 
one of the gaieties of old age, one of its dissipa’- 
^ons. ^ Mere memory becomes a kind of debauch 
Experience may be disheartening t<, those who arc 
foolish enough to try to co-ordinate it and to draw 
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*.U‘dui1tuns frcmi it. But to those happy souls, 
like Mrs, N'icklrhy. to whotii relevancy is nothing, 
the whole <}| their past liie is like an inexhaustible 
Liiryl.uuL Just as we take a rambling walk be¬ 
cause we kmnv that a wh(*le district is beautiful, 
so they indulge a rainfding mind because they know 
that a wiude existence is Interesting. boy does 
nut plunge itno his future more rtimanticully and 
at randiim, th:m they plunge into their past, 

AtuafuT gleam in tlie book is Mr. Mantalini. 
< H‘ hitn, as <»f all the really great cotnic characters 
of Diekens, it is imp»«sible to sjHnik with any 
critical adeijtiacy. Perfect alwirility is a direct 
thing, like physical pain, or a strong smell. A 
juke is a fact. However indefensible it is it 
cantmf be attacked. I hnvever defensible it is it 
c.mnot be d4dVndeil, That Mr. Mantalini should 
s.'v itt praising the “outline” of his wife, “'Phe 
iwr) (AuntesieH hati no outlines, ami the Dow¬ 
ager’s was a tlettid otifline,” this can only be called 
an tut.msweralile almtrdity. You may try to an- 
.-ilv'c it, a*. C’harles r.amh did the irulefensiblc joke 
about tile bare; you may ilwell for a moment on 
the il.trl; distinctions between the negative t}is(]uali- 
iieation of the Countesses and the positive dis- 
<|uaHfieafion of the Dtnvager, hut you will not 
capture tlie violent beauty of it in any way, ” She 
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will be a lovely widow; I shall be a body. Some 
handsome women will cry; she will laugh 
demnedly.” This vision of demoniac heartless- 
ness has the same defiant finality. I mention the 
matter here, but it has to be remembered in con- 
nection with all the comic masterpieces of Dick¬ 
ens. ^ Dickens has greatly suficred with the critics 
precisely through this stunning simplicity in his 
best work._ The critic is called upon to describe 
his sensations while enjoying Mantalini ami 
Micawber, and he can no more describe them than 
he can describe a blow in the face. I'hus Dickens 
m this self-conscious, analytical and <iescriptive 
age loses both ways. He is doubly unfitted for 
the best modern criticism. 11 is bud work is below 
that criticism. His good work is above it. 

But gigantic as were Dickens’s labours, gigantic 
as were the exactions from him, his own plans 
were more gigantic still. I le had the type of mind 
that wishes to do every kind of work at once- to 
do everybody’s work as well as ils own, TlK-re 
floated before him a vision of a monstrous ma-ra- 
zme, entirely written by himself, ft is true that 
when this scheme came to be discus.sed, he suir- 
gested that other pens might he occasionally em- 

cently evident that he thought of the thing ns a 
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kind of vast nmltiplication of himself, with Dick¬ 
ens us editor, 0[)ening letters, Dickens as leader- 
writer writing leaders, Dickens as reporter report¬ 
ing jiieetings, Dickens as reviewer reviewing hooks, 
Dickens, for all 1 ktiow, as ofHce-hoy, opening and 
shutting doors. This serial, of which he spoke to 
iMessns. Chapman am! ! lull, began ami broke o(f 
ami retnaitis as a colossal fragment bouml together 
iimler the title of “ Master Humphrey’s Clock.” 
One characteristic thing he wished to have in the 
periodical. I le suggested an Arabian Nights of 
I.<imion, in which (iog ami Magog, the giants of 
the city, sluuild give fitrth chronicles as enormous 
as themselves. He Iwd a taste for these sclietnes 
or frameworks for many talcs. He made and 
aharnkmci! immy; many lie half-fulfilled. I 
strongly snsp«'et that he meant .Major Jackman, hi 
“Mrs. I.irriper’s Lodgings” and “Mrs. Lirri- 
fser’s Legacy," to start a series of studies of that 
hidy's hHigers, a kimi of history of No. Ht Nor¬ 
folk Street, Straml. “ 'Hie Seven Poor 'Lravel- 
Icrs ” was plannetl for se^’cti stories: we will not 
say scveti poor stories. Dickens hmi meant, prob¬ 
ably, to write a tale for each article t»f “ Some- 
hoiiy’s I.uggage”; he only got as far as (he hut 
atui the hoots. 'Phis gigantestiuc scale of literary 
architecture, huge and yet curiously cosy, is char- 
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acteristic of his spirit, fond of sizx and yet fond 
of comfort. He liked to have story within story, 
like room within room of some labyrinthine but 
comfortable castle. In this spirit he wished 
“ Master Humphrey’s Clock ” to he^^in, aiul to 
be a big frame or bookcase for numberless no\-els. 
The clock started; but the clock stopjKni. 

In the prologue by Master I lumphrcy reappears 
Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller, and of that resur¬ 
rection many things have been said, chiedy expres¬ 
sions of a reasonable regret. Doubtless they do 
not add much to their author’s reputation, but they 
add a great deal to their author’s [ileasure. It was 
ingrained in him to wish to meet old friemis. .All 
his characters are, so to speak, designetl to i»e old 
friends; in a sense every Dickens ciiaracfer is an 
old friend, even when he first appears. I [e comes 
to us mellow out of many implied interviews, atui 
carries the firelight on liis face. Dickens was sim- 
ply pleased to meet Pickwick again, and being 
pleased, he made the old man too comfortable to’ 
be amusing. 

But “Master Humphrey’s Clock” is now 
scarcely known except as the shell of om- of the 
well-known novels. “'Fhe Old Curiosity Shop” 
WM published in accortlancc with the original 
Clock ” scheme, i’erhaps the most typical thing 
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about it is the title. I iiere seems tio reason in par¬ 
ticular, ut tlie first ami im»st literal j^lance, why the 
stm-y shouki be called after the (.)kl Curiosity Shop. 
t)nly two ot the ehurueters have anythinfi: to do 
with such a shop, ami they leave us lor e\'er in the 
lirst few paKes. it is as if Thackeray had called 
the whole novel of “ Vatiity Fair ” “ Miss 1’inker- 
ton’s Academy." It i.s as if Scott hud given the. 
whole .story ot "The Antiquary” the title of 
I he I lawes Inn." But wluat we feel the .situa¬ 
tion with more fklelity we reaii/e that this title 
is something in tlie nature <tf a key t<j the whole 
Dickens romance, llis tales always started from 
some spletuh'd hint in the streets. And shops, per- 
hajvs the most poetie.al ol ail tilings, often set off 
his fancy gaihqting, Fvery shop, in fact, \vas to 
him the door of romance. Amonp, all the huge 
.serial schemes of which wv have spoken, it is a 
matter of wotuler that he never started an etuiless 
periiidieal called "The Street," and diviiled it 
info simps. Ilf eonld have written an estjuisite 
[oin.uu'e ealleil " I he nakt*r’s Shop”; atiother 
called "The Chemist’s Shop"; another eallnl 
I he ( hi Shop," to keej- eompany with " The < Hd 
i uriosity .Shop." Some ineompar.ddr baker he 
itivetifed and forgot. .Some gorgeous ehemisf 
might have been. Sttme more than mortal oil- 
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man is lost to us for ever. This Old Curiosity 
Shop he did happen to linger by: its tale he did 
happen to tell. 

Around “ Little Nell,” of course, a controversy 
raged and rages; some implored Dickens not to 
kill her at the end of the story: some regret that 
he did not kill her at the beginning. I'o me the 
chief interest in this young person lies in the fact 
that she is an example, and the most cclchratcii 
example of what must have been, I think, a per¬ 
sonal peculiarity, perhaps a personal experience of 
Dickens. There is, of course, no [laratlox at all 
in saying that if we find in a gooil hook a wildly 
impossible character it is very probable indeed that 
it was copied from a real person. 'I'liis is one of 
the commonplaces of good art criticism, h'or al¬ 
though people talk of the restraints of fact ;itul the 
freedom of fiction, the case for most artistic pur¬ 
poses is quite the other way. Nature is as free as 
air: art is forced to look probable, 'rhere may be 
a million things that do happen, and yet only one 
thing that convinces us as likely to happen. Out 
of a million possible things there may be only one 
appropriate thing. I fancy, therefore, that many 
stiff, unconvincing characters are copieil from the 
wild freak-show of real life. And in many parts 
of Dickens’s work there is evidence of some pccu- 
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liar atlfcticn oti ht» part tor a straniJEtt sort of iittle 
girl; a little girl with a prematutv }<ensc of re- 
sptmsihility .uul duty: a sort t»f H.iitUly precocity. 
Did he know wmu* little girl of this kind j* I )id she 
die, peril,tpH, aiu! remain in his memory in ctdours 
ttui ethere.il ;md p.dc? In any use there are a 
great mitnl'er of them in his works. Little Dorrit 
was one of them, and hhn'etue Domhey vvifli her 
hrother, and even Agnes in infancy; and, of course, 
Little Nell. \(ul, iti .my e.ise, one thing is evi- 
ilent: wli.itrver charm these children may have 
they fuive not the charm of childlnmd. They .ire 
not little t hililren: they are " liifle motiiers.'’ The 
beauty and ilivitiity in a cliihl lie in his not being 
worrietl, not heing ioiiHientious, mtt being like 
Little Nell. Little Nell h.ts never any of the 
sacred bewilderment <if a baby, .'she tlever wears 
that face, beautiful but .dmo-a half-witted, with 
which a real child half understands that there is 
evil in the universe. 

As usual, Imvvever, little as the story has to tio 
with the title, the spleiulid aiul satisfying p.igr. 
have even less fti do with the story, Diik Swivel 
kr is perhaps the nohlra of al! the noble i rrafioni 
of Diekens. He has all the overwhelming abnur. 
dity «if M.mtabni, with the adtiilion of being 
hutmm and credilde, for he knows he is absurd. 
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His high-falutin Is not done because he seriously 
thinks it right and proper, like that of Mr. Snod¬ 
grass, nor is it done because he thinks it will scr\-e 
his turn, like that of Mr. Pecksniff, for both these 
beliefs are improbable; it is done because he really 
loves high-falutin, because he has a lonely literary 
pleasure in exaggerative language. (Jreat draughts 
of words are to him like great draughts of wine 
—pungent and yet refreshing, light and yet leav¬ 
ing him in a glow. In unerring instinct for the 
perfect folly of a phrase he has no ctjual, even 
among the giants of Dickens. “ I am sure,” says 
Miss Wacklcs, when she had been flirting with 
Cheggs, the markct-gartlcner, and reduced Mr. 
SwIveller to Byronic renunciation, “ I am sure I’m 
very sorry if-” “Sorry,” said Mr. Swivcller, 
sorry m the possession of a Chemrs!” 'f'f,,. 
abyss of bitterness is unfathomable. Scarcely less 
precious is the pose of Mr. Swivcller when he 
irnitates the stage brigand. After crying, “ Some 
wine here I Hoi ” he hands the flagon to himself 
with profound humility, anti receives it haughtily. 
Perhaps the very best scene in the book is that 
between Mr. Swivcller and the single gentleman 
with whom he endeavours to remonstrate far hav- 
mg remained in bed all <lay: “ We cannot have 
single gentlemen coming into the place arul sleep- 
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ing like double gentlemen without paying extra. 
. . . An equal amount of slumber was never 

got out ol one bed, and if you want to sleep like 
that you must pay for a double-bedded room.” 
His relations with the Marchioness are at once 
purely romantic and purely genuine; there is noth¬ 
ing even of Dickens’s legitimate exaggerations 
about them. A shabby, larky, got)d-natured clerk 
would, as a matter of fact, spend hours in the 
society of a little servant girl if he found her about 
the house. It would arise partly from a dim kind¬ 
liness, ami partly from that mysterious instinct 
which is sometimes calletl, mistakenly, a love 
of low company—that mysterious instinct which 
makes so many men of pleasure find something 
soothing in the society of uneducatetl people, par¬ 
ticularly uneducated women. It Is the instinct 
which accounts for the otherwise unaccountable 
popularity of harmaltls. 

And still the pot of that huge popularity boiletl. 
in iS.ji another novel was tlemaruled, and “ Bar- 
nahy Rudge ” supitlied. It is chiefly of Interest as 
an embodiment ol that other element in Dickens, 
the picturcs<|ue or even the pictorial. Harnaby 
Rudge, the idiot with his rags and his feathers atul 

his raven, the bestial hangman, the blind mob. 

all make a picture, though they harally make a 
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novel. One touch there is in it of the richer and 
more humorous Dickens, the boy-conspirator, Mr. 
Sim Tappertit. But he might have boon treated 
with more sympathy—with as much sympathy, for 
instance, as Mr. Dick Swiveller; for he is only 
the romantic guttersnipe, the bright boy at the 
particular age when it is most fascinating to found 
a secret society and most difficult to keep a secret. 
And if ever there was a romantic guttersnipe on 
earth it was Charles Dickens. “ Barnaby Kiulgc " 
IS no more an historical novel than Sim’s secret 
league was a political movement,- but (hey are both 
beautiful creations. When all Is said, however, the 
mam reason for mentioning the work here is that 
is the next bubble in the pot, the next thing that 
burst out of that whirling, seething head. ’ The 
tide of it rose and smoked and sang till it boiled 

over the pot of Britain and poured <:ver all Ame.-- 

'?•. of he .set out for the 

united States. 
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DICKENS AND AMERICA 

The essential of Dickens’s character was the con¬ 
junction of common sense with uncommon sensi¬ 
bility. 'The two things are not, indeed, in such 
an antithesis as is commonly imagined. Great 
Mnglish literary authorities, such as Jane Austen 
and Mr. Chamberlain, have put the woril “ sense ” 
aiul the word “ sensibility ” in a kind of opposi¬ 
tion to each other. But not only are they not 
opposite worils: they are actually the same word, 
'i hey both mean receptiveness or apiiroachability 
by the facts outside us. To have a sense of colour 
is the same as to have a sensibility to colour. A 
person who realizes that beef-steaks are appetiz¬ 
ing sfiow s his sensibility. A person who realizes 
that moonrisc is romantic shows his sense. But it 
is not dillicidt to see the meaning and need of the 
popular distinction between sensibility and sense, 
particidarly in the form called common sense. 
Common sense is a sctisibility duly distributed in 
all nornial directions; sensibility has come to mean 
a specialized sensibility in one. I'hls is unfortu- 
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nate, for it is not the sensibility that is had, hut 
the specializing; that is, the lack of sensibility to 
everything else. A young lad.v who stays out all 
night to look at the stars should not he hlaincd 
for her sensibility to starlight, hut for her insen¬ 
sibility to other people. A poet who recites his 
own verses from ten to five with the tears rollin-r 
down his face should decidedly he rchukcil for his 
lack of sensibility—his lack of sensibility to those 
grand rhythms of the social harmony, crudelv 
called manners. For all politeness is a long poem 
since It is full of recurrences. 'Fhis balance of all 
the sensibilities we call sense; aiul it Is in this 
capacity that it becomes of great importance as an 
attribute of the character of Dickens, 

Dickens, I repeat, had common sense and un¬ 
common sensibility. That is to say, the proportion 
of interests in him was about the same as that of 
an ordinary man, but he felt all of them more 
excitedly. ^ Ihis is a distinction not easy for us to 
keep in mind, because we hear to-day chielly of 

onlinary things 

niddly, and the extraordinary man who likes ex¬ 
traordinary things wildly. But Dickens liked 
quite ordinary things; he merely made an extraor- 
dinary uss about them. 1 lis excitement was some¬ 
times like an epileptic fit; hut it must not he eon- 
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fused with the fury of the man of one idea or one 
line of ideas. He had the excess of the eccentric, 
but not the defects, the narrowness. Even when 
he raved like a maniac he did not rave like a 
monomaniac. He had no particular spot of sen¬ 
sibility or spot of insensibility: he was merely a 
normal man minus a normal self-command. He 
had no special point of mental pain or repugnance, 
like Ruskin’s horror of steam and iron, or Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s permanent irritation against ro¬ 
mantic love. He was annoyed at the ordinary 
annoyances: only he was more annoyed than was 
necessary. Fie did not desire strange delights, 
blue wine or black women with Baudelaire, or 
cruel sights east of Suez with Mr. Kipling. He 
wanted what a healthy man wants, only he was 
■II with wanting it. To understand him, in a word, 
wo nnust keep well in mind the medical distinction 
between dclicicy and disease. Perhaps we shall 
coniprchcnd it and him more clearly if we think' 
<>i a woman rather than a man. There was much 
that was feminine about Dickens, and nothing 
more so than this abnormal normality. A woman 
is often, In comparison with a man, at once more 
sensitive and more sane. 

I his^ distinction must be especially remembered 
in all his quarrels. And It must be most especially 
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remembered in what may be called his great quar¬ 
rel with America, which we have now to approach. 
The whole matter is so typical of Dickens’s atti¬ 
tude to everything and anything, and especially of 
Dickens’s attitude to anything political, that I may 
ask permission to approach the matter by another, 
a somewhat long and curving avenue. 

Common sense is a fairy thread, thin and faint, 
and as easily lost as gossamer. Dickens (in large 
matters) never lost it. Take, as an example, hi.s 
political tone or drift throughout his life. His 
views, of course, may have been right or wrong; 
the reforms he supported may have been successful 
or otherwise: that is not a matter for this hook. 
But if we compare him with the other men that 
wanted the same things (or the other men that 
wanted the other things) w'e feel a startling ah- 
sence of cant, a startling sense of huimmity as it 
is, and of the eternal weakness. I le was a fierce 
democrat, but in his best vein he laughed at the 
cocksure Radical of common life, the re<i-faced 
man who said, “Prove it I” when anybody said 
anything. He fought for the right to elect; but 
he would not whitewash elections. I Ic believetl in 
parliamentary government; I)ut he ditl not, like 
our contemporary newspapers, preteml that par¬ 
liament is something much more heroic and im- 
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posing than it is. He fought for the rights of the 
grossly oppressed Nonconformists; but he spat out 
of his mouth the unction of that too easy serious¬ 
ness with which they oiled everything, and held up 
to them like a horrible mirror the foul fat face of 
Chaclhatul I To saw that Mr. I’odsnap thought 
too little of places outside hinglancl. But he saw 
that Mrs. Jellaby thought too much of them. In 
the last book he wrote he gives us, in Mr. Honey- 
thuiuler, a hateful ami wholesome picture of all 
the Liberal catchwords pouring out of one illib¬ 
eral man. But {lerbaps the best evidence of this 
steadiness and sanity is the fact that, dogmatic 
as he was, he never tied himself to any passing 
ilogma. be never got into any citl di' sac of civic 
oi economic lanafici.sm: he went down the broad 
load oi (he Revolution. 1 le never admitted that 
economically, we must make bells of workhouses, 
any more (ban Rousseau would bav’c admitted it. 

I Ic never said (be State had no right to teach 
children or save their hones, any more than Dan- 
ton would have said it. I le was a fierce Radical; 
but he was never a Manchester Radical. I le used 
the (cst of [ ftility, but he was never a Utilitarian. 
While economists were writing soft words he 
wrote ‘ I lard 1 imes,” which Macaulay called 
“ sullen Socialism,” because it was not complacent 
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sides in a bewildering Armageddon, often with 
eyes stdl misty. Germany and Austria found 
thcmseh-cs on the side of the old order, France 
and America on the side of the new. England, as 
at the Refonnation, took up eventually a dark 
nnddle position, maddeningly difficult to define. 
She created a democracy, hut she kept an aristoc¬ 
racy: she reformed the House of Commons, but 
left the magistracy (as it is still) a mere league 
of gentlemen against the world. But underneath 
all this ilouht and compromise there was in Eng- 
larui a great and perhaps growing mass of dog¬ 
matic democracy; certainly thou.santIs, probably 
millions expected a Republic In fifty years. And 
for these the first instinct was obvious. The first 
instinct was to look across the Atlantic to where 
l.iy a part of ourselves alreaily Republican, the van 
of (he advancing Fnglish on the road to liberty. 
Neaily all the great Liberals of the nineteenth 
century enormously idealized America. On the 
f'ther liar 1 to the Americans, fresh from their 
fiist e[)ic of arms, the defeated mother country, 
with its coronets and county magistrates, wa.s. 
only a brokiii feudal kee|>. 

So nun h is self-eviilent. But nearly halfway 
through the nineteenth century there came out of 
haiglatitl the voice of a violent satirist. In its 
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political quality it seemed like the half-choked cry 
of the frustrated republic. It had no patience with 
the pretence that England was already free, that 
we had gained all that was valuable from the Revo¬ 
lution. It poured a cataract of contempt on the 
so-called working compromises of Englaiul, on 
the oligarchic cabinets, on the two artificial parties, 
on the government offices, on the on the 

vestries, on the voluntary charities. 'I'his satirist 
was Dickens, and it must be remcmberetl that he 
was not only fierce, but uproariously readable. I Ic 
really damaged the things he struck at, a very 
rare thing. He stepped up to the grave official 
of the vestry, really trusted by the rulers, really 
feared like a god by the poor, and he tied rtunul 
his neck a name that choked him; never again 
now can he be anything but Bumble. I Ic con¬ 
fronted the fine old hingllsh gentleman wlio gives 
his patriotic services for nothing as a local magis¬ 
trate, and he nailetl him up as Nupkins, an tiwl in 
open day. hor to this satire there is literally no 
answer; it cannot be denied that a man like Nup- 
kms can be and is a magistrate, so long as we 
adopt Ae amazing method of letting the rich man 
of a district actually he the judge in it. We can 
only avoid the vision of the fact by shutting our 
eyes, and imagining the nicest rich man we’ can 
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think of; a.nd thst, of course, is what we do. But 
Dickens, in this matter, was merely realistic; he 
merely asked us to look on Nupkins, on the wild, 
strange thing that we had made. Thus Dickens 
seemed to see England not at all as the country 
where freedom slowly broadened down from pre¬ 
cedent to precedent, but as a rubbish heap of seven¬ 
teenth century bad habits abandoned by every¬ 
body else. That is, he looked at England almost 
with the eyes of an American democrat. 

And so, when the voice, swelling in volume, 
reached America and the Americans, the Ameri¬ 
cans said, “ I lere is a man who will hurry the old 
country along, and tip her kings and beadles into 
the sea. I .et him come here, and we will show him 
a race of free men such as he tlreams of, alive upon 
the ancient earth. Let him come here and tell 
the I'aiglish of the divine democracy towards which 
he chives them. I here he has a monarchy and an 
oligarchy to make game of. Here is a rc[)uhlic 
for him to praise.” It seemed, indeed, a very 
nafmal setjucl, that having denounced undemo¬ 
cratic England as the wilderness, he should an¬ 
nounce democratic America as the prorni.sed land. 
Any ordinary person would have prophesied that 
as he had pushed his rage at the old order almost 
to the edge of rant, he would push his encomium 
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of the new order almost to the od^e of cant. Amid 
a roar of republican idealism, compliments, hope, 
and anticipatory gratitude, the great democrat en¬ 
tered the great democracy. 1 le looked a!n)ut him; 
he saw a complete America, um}uestionahIy pro¬ 
gressive, unquestionably self-governing. Then, 
with a more than American cot)lness, aiul a more 
than American impudence, he sat down and wrote 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 'I'hat tricky and perverse 
sanity of his had mutinicti again. Common sense 
is a wild thing, savage, and beyond rules; and it 
had turned on them and rent them. 

The main course of action was as follows; ami 
it is right to record It before we speak of the jus¬ 
tice of it. When I speak of his sitting down and 
writing hlartin Chuz/Iewit,” I use, of course, an 
elliptical expression. He wrote the notes of the 
American part of “ Martin Cluizzlewit ” while 
he was still in America; hut it wa.s a later tieeision 
presumably that such impressions shouhl go into 
a book, and it was little better than an aftertluniglit 
that they should go into “ Martin Chu/./lewit.” 
Dickens had an uncommonly hatl haliit (artistic¬ 
ally speaking) of altering a story in the miiUlle as 
he did in the case of “ Our Mutual Friend.” And 
it is on record that he only sent young Martin 
to America because he did not know what else 
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to do with him, and because (to say truth) the 
sales were falling off. But the first action, which 
Americans regarded as an equally hostile one, was 
the publication of “ American Notes,” the history 
of which should first he giv'en. His notion of visit¬ 
ing^ America hatl come to him as a very vague 
notion, even before the appearance of “'Fhe Old 
Curiosity Shop.” B«t it had grown in him through 
the whole en.suing period in the plaguing and per¬ 
sistent way that ideas did grow in him and live 
with him. He contended against the idea in a 
ccttain manner. He had much to induce him to 
contend against it. Dickens was by this time not 
only a husliand, fmt a fatlier, the father of several 
diildren, ami Hicir existence made a diOicuIty in 
Itself. I hs wife, he said, cried whentn'cr the pro¬ 
ject was mentionai. But it was a in.int in him 
tfiat he couhl never, with any satisfaction, part 
with a project. He had that restless optimism, 
t lilt kind of nervous optimism, which would al¬ 
ways (end to say “ Ves which is stricken with an 
immortal repentance, If ever it says “ No.” I'he 
idea of seeing America might be doubtful, but the 
idea of not sc«eing America was dreadful. “'I'o 
miss (his 0[)portunIty wouKl be a sad thing,” he 
’ * • Ci(ui willliiD’, I (hink it nuLst lie niuri*' 
aged somehow!” It was managed somehow. 
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First of all he wanted to take his chikiren as well 
as his wife. Final obstacles to this fell ujion him, 
but they did not frustrate hitn. A serious illness 
fell on him; but that did not frustrate him. He 
sailed for America in 1842 . 

He landed in America, and he liked it. As 
John Forster very truly says, it is due to him, as 
well as to the great country that welcomed him, 
that his first good impression should he rccoriicd, 
and that it should be ** considered ijulependently 
of any modification it afterwards underwent." 
But the modification it afterwards underwent was, 
as I have said above, simply a sudden kicking 
against cant, that is, against repetition. 1 le was 
quite ready to believe that all Americans were 
free men. He would have believeil it if they had 
not all told him so. I le was quite preparetl to be 
pleased with America. I fc would httve iLn pM 

with 

Itself. ^ I he modification ’’ his view underwent did 
not arise from any “ modification " of America as 
he first saw it. I lis admiration did not eliange be¬ 
cause _ America changed. It changed because 
America did not change. The Yankees enraged 
him at last, not by saying different things, luit by 
saying the same things. 1 ’hey were a republic; 
they were a new and vigorous nation; it seemed 
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natural that they should say so to a famous for¬ 
eigner first stepping on to their shore. But it 
seemed maddening that they should say so to each 
other in every car and drinking saloon from morn- 
^ till night. It was not that the Americans in 
any way ceased from praising him. It was rather 
that they went on praising him. It was not merely 
ut their praises of him sounded beautiful when 

ae irst leard them, 'kheir praises of themselves 
sounded beautiful when he first heard them. That 
democracy was grand, and that Charles Dickens 
was a remarkable person, were two truths that 
he certainly never tloubted to his dying day. But, 
as say, it was a soulless repetition that stung his 
suiH of funnour out of sleep; it woke like a wild 
H-ast for hunting, the lion of his laughter. He 
had heard the truth once too often. He had 
heard the truth for the nine hundred and ninety- 

ninth time, and he siuklcnly saw that it was false- 
hood. 

It IS true that a {larticular circumstance sharp¬ 
ened am! defined his tlisappointnient. He felt 
very hotly, as he felt everything, whether seliish 
oi^ unstllisli, the injustice ol (he American piracies 
of f'.ngli.sh literature, resulting from (he American 
copyright laws. I le tlid not go to America with 
any idea of discu.s.sing this; when, some time aftcr- 
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wards, somebody said that he did, he \'it)Icnt!y 
rejected the view as only descrihaide " in one <»f 
the shortest words in the Itnglish language.” IJut 
his entry into America was almost triumphal; the 
rostrum or pulpit was ready for liim; he felt 
strong enough to say anything. I le had been most 
warmly entertained by many American men of 
letters, especially by Washington Irving, and in 
his consequent glow of conliilcnce he stepped u[> 
to the dangerous question of American copyright. 
He matie many speeches attackingr the Amerkam 
law and theory of the matter as unjust to Htiglisfi 
writers and to American readers. 'Fhe effect ap¬ 
pears to have astounded hitn. ” I believe there 
IS no country,” he writes, “ on the face of the earth 
where there is Ic.ss freedom of opinion <tn any 
subject in reference to which there is a broad iliffer- 
ence of opinion than in this, 'riiere! I write the 
words with reluctance, dlsuppointnient, and sor- 
row; but I believe it from the bottom of my soul. 

• . . Ihc notion that I, a man alone hy myself 
in America, should venture to suggest to (he \mer- 
icans that there was one poirtt on whidt they were 
neither just to their own countrymen nor to us, 
actually struck the boldest dumb! Washington 
Irvmg, Prc.scott, Hoffman, Bryant, I lalkv!;. Dana, 
Washington Allston-cvery man who writes in 
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this country is devoted to the question, and not one 
of them dares to raise his voice and complain of 
the atrocious state of the law. . . , The wonder 
is that a breathing man can be found with temerity 
ciiough to suggest to the Americans the possibility 
of tlioir having done wrong. T wish you could 
have seen the faces that I saw down both sides 
of the table at Hartford when I began to talk 
about Scott. 1 wish you could have heard how 
I gave it out. My blood so boiled when I thought 
of the monstrous injustice that I felt as if I were 
twelve feet high when I thrust it down their 
throats.” 

'I'hat is almost a portrait of Dickens. We can 
almost see the erect little llgurc, its face and hair 
like a llame. 

h’or such reasons, among others, Dickens was 
angiy with America. But if America was angry 
with Dickens, there were also reasons for it. 1 
<lo not think that the rage against his copyright 
.speeclies was, us he supposed, merely national inso- 
lenct' and self-satisfaction. America is a mystery 
to any good hiiiglishman; but 1 think Dickens 
managed somehow to touch it on a <]ueer nerve. 

1 here is one thing, at any rate, that mu.st strike 
all I'.nglishmen who have the good fortune to fuu'e 
.\meriean friends; that is, that while there is no 
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materialism so crude or so material as American 
materialism, there is also no idealism so crude or 
so ideal as American idealism. America will al¬ 
ways affect an Englishman as being soft in the 
wrong place and hard in the wrong place; coarse 
exactly where all civilized men are delicate, deli- 
cate exactly where all grown-up men are coarse. 
Some beautiful ideal runs through this people, hut 
it runs aslant. The only existing picture in which 
the thing I mean has been embodied is in Steven¬ 
son s Wrecker,” in the blundering delicacy of 
Jim Pinkerton. America has a new delicacy, a 
coarse, rank refinement. But there is another way 

of embodying the idea, and that is to say thi.s_ 

that nothing is more likely than that the Americans 
thought It very shocking in Dickens, the divine 
author, to talk about being done out of money. 
Nothing would be more American than to expect 
a genius to be too high-toned for trmlc. It Is 
certain that they dcploreil lils selfislmess in the 
matter, it is probable that they deplore.l his indeli¬ 
cacy. A beautiful young dreamer, with flowing 
brown hair, ought not to be even conscious of hi.s 
copyrights. For it is quite unjust to say that the 
Americans worship the dollar. 'I’hey really do 
worship intellect—another of the passing super¬ 
stitions of our time. 
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If America had then this Pinkertonian 
priety, this new, raw sensibility, Dickens was th f 
man to rasp it. He was its precise opposite in 
cv'cry way. The decencies he did respect were old- 
lasiiioncd and fundamental. On top of these he 
luul that lounging liberty and comfort which can 
only bo had on the basis of very old conventions, 
like the carelessness of gentlemen and the delibera¬ 
tion of rustics. He had no fancy for being strung 
mi to that taut and quivering ideality demanded 
by American patriots and public speakers. And 
there was something else also, connected especially 
with the cjuestion of copyright and his own pecu¬ 
niary claims. Dickens was not in the least desirous 
of being thought too “ high-souled ” to want his 
wages, nor was he in the least ashamed of asking 
lor them. Deep in him (whether the modern 
reatier likes the quality or no) was a sense very 
strung in the ohl Raiiicals—very strong e.specially 
in the old Mngllsh Radicals—a sense of personal 
one’s own rights included, as something not 
merely useful but sacred. I le did not think a claim 
any less just and solemn because it happened to be 
selfisli; he <Iid not divide claims into selfi!>h and 
ims<‘insh, hut into right and wrong. It is signifi¬ 
cant that when he asked for his money, he never 
asketl for it with that shamefaced cynicism, that 
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mat<» brutalify, with wliich the mod. 

.i man of the world mutters somethiug about 
)usmess being business or looking after number 
one.^ He asked for his money in a valiant and 
rmgmg voice, like a man asking for his honour. 

i c ns American critics were moaning anti 
sneering at his interested motives as a disuualifi- 
cation, he brandished his intercstctl motives like 
a banner. “ It is nothing ttj them.” he cries in 
astonishment, “ that, of all men living. 1 am the 
greatest loser hy it ” (the Copvnght i aw) “ ft- 

heard ] he thing they set up as a fnrrier he 
actually presents as a passport. 'Fhey tliink that 
ot all men, ought not to speak iieeause he is 
mterested. I fe thinks that he, of all men, ought to 
speak because he is wronged. 

_ But this particular disappointment with America 

m he matter of the tj-ra,,,,,- „f 

was not merely the expression of the fact that 
Dickens was a typical h’.nglishman: that is, a man 
with a very sharp insistence upon individual free¬ 
dom. It also worked back iilrimatelv to that 
larger and vaguer disgust of which 1 have spoken 
e (isgust at the perpetual posturing of the 
peep = before a mirror. The tyraooy waa Irritat. 
■ng, not so mnrh ben„s,. „f ,1... ;„nirt,,l 
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on tiic nunority, but because of the awful glimpses 
that it ga\ c ol the huge and imbecile happiness of 
the majority. 'Fhc very vastness of the vain race 
enraged him, its immensity, its unity, its peace. 
He was annoyed more with its contentment than 
with any oi its discontents. The thought of that 
untiunkahle mass of millions, every one of them 
■saying (hat Washington was file greatest man on 
earth, aiul that the Queen liv’ed in the I'ower of 
1 .omlon, rotle his riotous fancy like a nightmare. 
But to the end he retained the outlines of his 
oiiginal republican iileal and lamented ov'cr Amer¬ 
ica not as being too lahcral, hut as not being Lib¬ 
eral enough. Among others, he used these some¬ 
what remarkable words: “ I tremble for a Radical 
‘oniing’ here, unless he is a Radical on principle, 
by reason ami reflection, and from the sense of 
right. 1 fear that if he were anything else he 
would return home a Tory. ... I say no more 
on that head for two months from this time, save 
(hat I do (ear that the heaviest blow ever dealt at 
liberty will he tlealt by this country. In the failure 
of Its example on (he earth.” 

We are still waiting to see if that prediction has 
been iullilled: hut nobody can say that it has been 
falsified. 

I Ic went wt'st on the (.meat canals; he went south 
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and touched the region of slavery; Jie saw America 
superficially indeed, but as a whole. And die great 
mass of his experience was certainly pleasant 
though he vibrated with anticipatory passion' 
against slave-hohlcrs, though he swore lie would 
accept no public tribute in the slave country (a 
resolve which he broke under the pressure of the 
politeness of the south), yet his actual collisions 
with slavery and its upholders were few and brief. 
In these he bore himself with his aceustomeil vivac¬ 
ity and fire, but it would be a great mistake to con- 
vey the impression that his mental reaction against 
America was chiefly, or even largely, due to his 
horror at the negro problem. ()c-er and above the 
cant of which we have spoken, the weary rush of 
wonls. the chief complaint he made was a com¬ 
plaint against bad manners; and on a large view 
his anti-Amencanisra would seem to he more 
rounded on spitting than on slavery. When, how¬ 
ever, It did happen that the primary morality of 
man-owning came up for discussion. Dickens dis- 
played a„ honourable impatience. One man, full 

bombarded him with the well-known argument in 
defence of slavery, that it was not to the financial 
mterest of a slave-owmer to damage or 
own slaves. Dickens, in telling the story of this 
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interview, writes as follows: “ I told him quietly 
that It was not a man’s Interest to get drunk, or 
to steal, or to game, or to indulge In any other 
viee; hut he did indulge in It for all that. That 
cruelty and the alnise of Irresp(,>nsihle power were 
two of the had passions of human nature, with the 
giafilieation of which consitlerations of Interest or 
of ruin hatl nothing whatever to do. ...” It 
is hardly possible to douht that Dickens, in telling 
the man this, toUi him something sane and logical 
ami unanswerahle. But It Is [)erhaps permissible 
tt) doubt whether he told It to him (juietly. 

lie returned Innne In the spring of ih’42, and 
in the later part of the year his “ American Notes ” 
appeared, :md the cry against him that hatl begun 
over copyright sw elled into a roar in his rear. Yet 
when we read the “ Notes ” w’c can fintl little 
offeuie in them, aiui, to say truth, le.ss Interest than 
usual. They are no true picture of America, or 
even of his vision of America, and thi.s for two 
rea.sons. h'irst, that he tleliberately exelutled from 
them all metnltui of that copyright question which 
hatl really given him his glimpse of how tyrannic.al 
a democracy cun lie. Second, that here he chielly 
eritiei/es America for faults wlilch are not, after 
all, especially American, hor example, he Is intlig- 
nant witfi the inatletjuate efiaracter <jf the prisons, 
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and compares them unfa\-oura!)Iy with those in 
England, controllctl by Lieutcnatit I'raccy, and 
by Chesterton at Coldbath Idelds, two rcfonners 
of prison discipline for whom he had a high re¬ 
gard. But It was a mere accident (hat American 
gaols were inferior to F',nglish. 'Fhere was and is 
nothing in the American s[iirit to prevent tlieir 
effecting all the reforms of 'Fracey and Chester¬ 
ton, nothing to prevent their doing anything that 
money and energy and organization can do 
America might have (fora!! 1 know, does have) a 
prison system cleaner and more humane and more 
eihcient than any other in the worhl. Am! the 
evd genius of America might still remain-every- 
tiing might remain that makes Fogram or C'hol- 
lop irritating or absurd. And against the e^H 
genius of America Dickens was now to strike a 
second and a very different blow. 

In January, 1.S43, appeared (he first number of 
the novel called “Martin ('huzzlewit.” 'Flie 
earlier part of the book and the end, whieh have 
no connection with America or the American prob¬ 
lem, m any case require a passing word. But ex¬ 
cept for the two gigantic grotesques on each side 
of the gateway of the talc, IVeksniff ami Mrs. 
Gamp, Martin Chu/.-/IeuIt ” v.ill he ehlelly ad¬ 
mired for Its American excursion. It is a goml 
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satire cmbcikleti in an indifferent novel Mrs. 
C»ainp is, iiulecil, ;i suinjitiious stiuly, laid on in 
those ricii, oily, altnosf jjffcusy colours that go to 
make the Ihiglisli comic characters, tliat make the 
very <liction ttf {mlstaff fat, and (juaking with jolly 
ilcgradation. Pecksnitf also is almost perfect, and 
much too good to he true, 'Fhe only other thing 
to he noticed ahout hiin is that here, as almost 
everywhere else in the novels, the best figures arc 
at tlieir best when tliey have least to do. Dickens’s 
characters are perfect as long as he can keep them 
out of liis stories. Butnblc is divine until a dark 
ami praetiral secret is enirustei! to him-—as if any- 
botly but a hmatic would entrust a secret to Hum¬ 
ble. iMicawlu'r is nolile when he is iloing notliing; 
but he is <juitc unconvincing when he is spying on 
I 'ri.ih I Irep, for obviously neitlier iMicuwbcr nor 
any <me else wouUI ettiploy Micawber as a private 
ileteetive. .Similarly, while J’ecksniff is the best 
thing in the story, tfie stiu-y is the worst thing in 
IVckstiifi. } lis plot agaijist olii Martin can otily 
!)e liescrilual by saying that it is as silly as old 
Martin’s plot against fiim. I lis fall at the end 
is (Jiie of the rare falls of Dickens. Surely if was 
not necessarv to take Fecksniff so .seriously. Peck¬ 
sniff is a merrlv luugliuble character; he is so laugh¬ 
able that he is lovable. Wfiy take such trouble 
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to unmask a man whose mask you have made 
transparent? Why collect all the characters to 
witness the exposure of a man in whom none of the 
characters believe? W^hy toil and triumph to 
have the laugh of a man who was only made to be 
laughed at? 

But it is the American part of “ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit ” which is our concern, and which is memo¬ 
rable. It has the air of a great satire; but if it 
IS only a great slander, it is still great. I lis serious 
book on America was merely a squib, perhaps a 
damp squib. In any case, we all know that Amer¬ 
ica will survive such serious books. But his fan¬ 
tastic book may survive America. It may survive 
America as “ The Knights ” has sur\-ived Athens. 

“ Martin Chuzzlewit ” has this quality of great 
satire that the critic forgets to ask whether the 
portrait is true to the original, because the por¬ 
trait is so much more important than the original. 
Who cares whether Aristophanes correctly de¬ 
scribes Kleon, who is dead, when he so perfectly 
describes the demagogue, who cannot die? Just 
as little, it may be, will some future age care 
whether the ancient civilization of the west, the 
lost cities of New York and St. r.ouis, were fairly 
depicted in the colo.ssal monument of b’dijah 
Pograra. For there is much more in the American 
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cpisodcii than their ttituviratinp; .d'-.iird'{\ ; theu- 
nu>rc tiiun luinutur in the ynintg man witti nuuic 
the speech ah»ujt t!ie Briti'>h 1 ;<<u, ami -..dd, '* f 
taunt that linn. Alune I tj.irc him;” or in the 
other man \v!h> told Marlin that uhen lu- -..dd that 
Queen Victoria did nut live in the i Huai ut J,nn 
don he ” tell into an errt»r nut tnuutnm.in amun,.; 
his countrytiten.” He has his liiuter on ihe nerve 
of" an evil which was ma tudv in his eiicniies, hut 
in himself. I’he i^rcat democr.n h.is hold of one 
of the ilan^ers of drmocrac). The p.iv.it opteini-a 
confronts a horrilde tiij^slumare of 
Above all, the I'emdiu* ^‘lu;h‘•hm.m .otitf-.'* a -an 
that is not nierelv \nieritan, hot Idtvdi.fi af'io. 
'Fhe eternal, c«tiiip|.ieent iter.iison m p.dtaiti* 
trutlts; tfu- perpetua! Inittrrlm; ui one'', 'left ,ill 
over with the •ume •.tale hutter; a'ane .tll, the !‘u; 
tletianees of Mn.il! tmriaic,. or the terv lO’e.enr .l.il 
lenges to very distant rtu-mic'.; the iim.udH ■ so 
huhilual an.! imconsiium. tint it we.jt , the plu.n/v 
of etturage a!! thi*. is an }**ngli'h fetoutafion a 
well as an Am«<ri»,tn »(tte. '* .\|arii»t t'hn,* Ae a'» *' 
may he a earicatnre t»f Atiinit. t, \merjk « (.ee.r !»e 
t caricature of hnghnnl, Hut ijj the jM’u-e’.t mi!' 
lege, in the iptirtest Miimtrv huo-.e m J‘;},d,!itd. 
there is the seed »>f the ‘.ante r<e,eiit; d j;i,td n->o th st 
fills Dickens’s Imok, like ati asylum, widj hrattlsng 
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Chollops and raving Jefferson Bricks. That es¬ 
sential madness is the idea that the good patriot 
is the man who feels at ease about his country. 
This notion of patriotism was unknown in the lit¬ 
tle pagan republics where our hluropcan patriotism 
began. It was unknown in the Middle .Ages. In 
the eighteenth century, in the making of motlern 
politics, a patriot ” meant a discontcntcti man. 
It was opposed to the word “ courtier,” which 
meant an upholder of tlie sfa/us quo. In all other 
modern countries, e.specially in countries like 
France and Ireland, where real (.lifficulties have 
been faced, the word “ patriot ” means something 
like a political pessimist. I'his view and these 
countries have exaggerations and dangers of their 
own; but the exaggeration and danger of Faigland 
is the same as the exaggeration and danger of 
The Watertoast Gazette. 'I'he tiling which is 
rather foolishly called the Anglo-Saxon civiliza¬ 
tion is at present soaked through with a weak pride. 

It uses great mas.scs of men not to procure discus¬ 
sion but to procure the plea.sure of unanimity: It 
uses masses like bolsters. It uses its organs of 
public opinion not to warn the public, but to soothe 
it. It really succeeds not only In Ignoring the rest 
of the world, but actually in forgetting it. And 
when a civilization really forgets the rest of the 
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world—lets it full us h!h.!•;>!! 

atuibarluuif then there is t*n!\ .nte ;,i! 

the uhitnatc fate uf that i n ili.. at .es, ihat 

adjective is " Chinese.” 

Martiti Chu//!evvit’s Vineric.i i-. a madh.tfa^-; 
but it is a ttiutidiiHj'.e we are all «tn t!*./ !<».! i tn 
,Fur cotiiideteness .»id ewtl 4 Mfnl»n‘t ate jJs^s.ia (h.- 
dclinitiiins of insanity, I he hinatie is tb,- Ks.tn m h.* 
lives in u small world Inil think-, it is 4 hs .;f onr: 
he is tlu* tjwn who Iscri in ,» tenth ot fhr trsidt, 
and thinks it is the whole. ! he 
conceive .niy ci*-it>m'! nut-ade .! tertain f.de oi ,on 
spiracy or tiisioti, Il.-n.e the fn.o'e tl.'.ulv \%e s.-e 
the worhl ilivided itito .m,i non 'SivoH-,, nOo 

our S}ilejldid srlvo. and the tea, the si-ose .-nfan 
w'C may he that we are .lowh to i .jo-.-tC 
mad. rite nmiv j>!,dn and jt'-n-.o:,; o;.r eo- 
ajipcars, ffm more we tn.i.% Lioot th o w.- .o.- l./r... 
in an unreal world, lor tfie r.-d v..mM .-e.. 
satislyinp. I hr nio.-r 4!-)r th- » -h,. , 

attd facts of InpioSiHon eaperio;^ i|,i- 5..,,., 
surely we may know we ajv in a dir.im. p.n 
mtl world is nuf ele.ir or pl.dn, 1 he !T.d n el S 
is full «(f hr.utnj; hrwildernu-iif-i and !>jie.d ■. r 
pri.ses. (, Otnfort in the hf*--'ettjf and the <4 

the h’.nt'lish, and «tf \i»ser;-( .m» oi the j\.,n.e,o s-.y.- 
also, \\ itft thejts it is ,1 loud MCJiSiOf, a v. *d von: 
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fort, a screaming and 
fort at bottom still, 
difference between the 
padded cell. 


capering comfort; but com- 
For there is but an inch of 
cushioned chamber and the 
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nU,‘K^ SS ANH t'HKlMMA.S 

In the jtilv of iH,| 4 !>kki*fH neat mt .ui If.ili.in 
tour, whioh ?io ;ttfrrw.ir»h ■^uiutiuu's/r.! in j!u- fnmk 
called •* Pictutvs fnnn Itjlv." !‘Ih*v .iir, «tf 
course, very viv.iiitnis, hut flu-jv ;>i no i-jr n n»v 4 
to insist (til thrill, ciJUMdcm! .is ft.tli.m skrt.h*-,; 
there is 11(1 need yvh.iteier t,> wurry ,i!nntt thnn .ih 
a phase of the mind (»f ihikeiy, when he travelh’d 
out of l‘n«i,md. J ie mner tc,iyi-!h -4 ,,f’ j’,,,., 
land. There is im ti.ur in all tlu-.i .munim'; jetije'i 
that lie really felt the t,;rr,u }orrh;n tfiiijy;, nliiJi 
lie b yvait for us in the '.iottls oj hnn.jv, tfie i ,iiin 
civih'zation, the Taih.T, tlimalj. the art .4" fire 
centre, the rndfe'.s md of Koine. Hi-i tmieh, are 
not travels in It.dv, [tut fi,ue)’. in ! I!.hen il.md, 
lie sees ainnsin).' thnip’,; he lifj, rdtr, tfirsn mur,> 
irigly. But he would have *.ren thitn*.-; iji a it^ud 
in a. street in I’imluo, and de-i, rihrd them Jua as 
well. hVyy thinffi were r.nirr even in hi-. 
nitveh than his desersjittoii <t| the m.iriiinettr jdav 
of the tieath ot N-ipnleon, Xuthini^ 1 «*nl ! !tr nsore 
perfect, tlnm the tipure of tfie d«Htor, wfhih had 
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something wrong with its wires, and hence “ hov¬ 
ered about the couch and delivered medical opin¬ 
ions in the air.” Nothing could be better as a 
catching of the spirit of all popular (.Irama than 
the colossal depravity of the wooden image of 
“ Sir Udson Low.” But there is nothing Italian 
about it. Dickens would have made just as good 
fun, indeed just the same fun, of a Punch and 
Judy show performing in Long Acre or Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

Dickens uttered just and sincere satire on Plor- 
nish and Podsnap; but Dickens was as Lnglish as 
any Podsnap or any Plornish. I le had a hearty 
humanitarianism, and a hearty sense of justice to 
all nations, so far as he umlerstooii it. But that 
very kind of humanitarianism, that very kind of 
justice, were English. I le was the h'-nglishman of 
the type that made Free I'rade, the most English 
of all things, since it was at once calculating and 
optimistic. He respected catacombs and gondolas, 
but that very respect was English. I le wondered 
at brigands and volcanoes, but that very wonder 
was English. The very conception that Italy con¬ 
sists of these things was an English conception. 
The root things he never understood, the Roman 
legend, the ancient life of the Metliterranean, the 
world-old civilization of the vine and olive, the 
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mystery of the immutable Church. He never 
understood these things, and I am glad he never 
understood them: he could only have understood 
them by ceasing to be the inspired cockney that he 
was, the rousing English Radical of the great 
Radical age in England. That spirit of his was 
one of the things that we have had which were 
truly national. All other forces we have borrowed, 
especially those which flatter us most. Imperial¬ 
ism Is foreign, socialism Is foreign, militarism is 
foreign, education is foreign, strictly even Liberal¬ 
ism is foreign. But Radicalism was our own; as 
English as the hedge-rows. 

Dickens abroad, then, was for all serious pur¬ 
poses simply the Englishman abroad; the English¬ 
man abroad is for all serious purposes, simply the 
Englishman at home. Of this generalization one 
moililication must be made. Dickens did feel a 
direct pleasure in the bright and busy exterior of 
the b'rciich life, the clean caps, the coloured uni¬ 
forms, tlic skies like blue enamel, the little green 
frees, the little white houses, the scene picked out 
In primary colours, like a child’s picture-book, 
d'his he felt, and this he put (by a stroke, of 
genius) into the mouth of Mrs. Lirriper, a London 
landlady on a holiday: for Dickens always knew 
that it is the simple and not the subtle who feel 
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differences; and he saw all his colours through the 
clear eyes of the poor. And in thus taking to his 
heart the streets as it were, rather than the spires 
of the Continent, he showed beyond question that 
combination of which we have spoken—of com¬ 
mon sense with uncommon sensibility. For it is 
for the sake of the streets and shops and the coats 
and hats, that we should go abroad; they are far 
better worth going to see than the castles and 
cathedrals and Roman camps. For the wonders 
of the world are the same all over the world, at 
least all over the European world. Castles that 
throw valleys in shadow, minsters that strike the 
sky, roads so old that they seem to have been made 
by the gods, these are in all Christian countries. 
The marvels of man are at all our iloors. A 
labourer hoeing turnips in Sussex has no nceil to be 
ignorant that the bones of Europe are the Roman 
roads. A clerk living in lamboth has no nectl not 
to know that there was a Christian art exuberant 
in the thirteenth century; for only across tlie river 
he can see the live stones of the Micklle Ages surg¬ 
ing together towards the stars. But exactly the 
things that do strike the traveller as extraonlinary 
are the ordinary things, the food, the clothes, the 
vehicles; the strange things are cosmopolitan, the 
common things are national and peculiar. Cologne 
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spire is lifted on the same arches as Canterbury; 
but the thing you cannot see out of Germany is 
a German beer-garden. There is no need for a 
Frenchman to go to look at Westminster Abbey 
as a piece of English architecture; it is not, in the 
special sense, a piece of English architecture. But 
a hansom cab is a piece of English architecture; a 
thing produced by the peculiar poetry of our cities, 
a symbol of a certain reckless comfort which is 
really English; a thing to draw a pilgrimage of 
the nations. The imaginative Englishman will be 
found all day in a cafe; the imaginative Frenchman 
in a hansom cab. 

This sort of pleasure Dickens took in the Latin 
life; but no deeper kind. And the strongest of all 
possible indications of his fundamental detachment 
from it can be found in one fact. A great part of 
the time that he was in Italy he was engaged in 
writing “ The Chimes,” and such Christmas tales, 
tales of Christmas in the English towns, tales full 
of fog and snow and hail and happiness. 

Dickens couUI find in any street divergences be¬ 
tween man and man deeper than the divisions of 
nations. Ills fault was to exaggerate differences, 
lie could find types almost as distinct as separate 
tribes of animals in his own brain and his own 
city, those two homes of a magnificent chaos. The 
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only two southerners introduced prominently into 
his novels, the two in “ Little Dorrit,” are popular 
English foreigners, I had almost said stage for¬ 
eigners. Villainy is, in English eyes, a southern 
trait, therefore one of the foreigners is villainous. 
Vivacity is, in English eyes, another southern trait, 
therefore the other foreigner is vivacious. But we 
can see from the outlines of both that Dickens 
did not have to go to Italy to get them. While 
poor panting millionaires, poor tired earls and 
poor God-forsaken American men of culture arc 
plodding about Italy for literary Inspiration, 
Charles Dickens made up the whole of that Italian 
romance (as I strongly suspect) from the faces 
of two London organ-grinders. 

In the sunlight of the southern world, he was 
still dreaming of the firelight of the north. Among 
the palaces and the white campanile, he siiut his 
eyes to see Marylehone and dreatnetl a lovely 
dream of chimney-pots. I le was not happy he 
said, without streets. I'lic very foulness and smoke 
of London were lovable in his eyes and fill his 
Christmas talcs with a vivdd vapour. In the clear 
skies of the south he saw afar off tlie fog of l.on- 
don like a sunset cloud anti longetl to be in the 
core of It. 

This Christmas tone of Dickens, in connection 
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with his travels is a matter that can only be ex¬ 
pressed by a parallel with one of his other works. 
Much the same that has here been said of his 
“ Pictures from Italy ” may be said about his 
“Child’s History of b'.ngland;” with the dilTcr- 
ence that while the “ Pictures from Italy,” do in 
a sense atld to his fame, the “ 1 listory of Pngland ” 
in almost every sense detracts from it. But the 
nature of the limitation is the same. What Dick¬ 
ens was travelling in distant lands, that he was 
travelling in distant ages; a .sturdy, sentimental 
Pnglish Radical with a large heart and a narrow 
mind. He couUl not help falling into that beset¬ 
ting sin or weakness of the mmlern progressive, 
the habit tif regarding the contemporary questions 
as tlte eternal (juestions and the latest word as the 
last. I !e c<»uld not get out of his head the instinc- 
fi\e cuiuiption that the real problem before St. 
Dutistan was whether he should support I.ord John 
Russell or Sir Robert IVel. lie couUl not help 
seeing tile remotest peaks lit up by the raging bon- 
tire of his own passionate political crisis. He liveil 
for the instant and its urgency; that is, he did what 
St. Dutistan ilid. He lived in an eternal present 
like all simple men. It is indeed “ A Child’s His¬ 
tory of Idipjatul; ” hut the child is the writer and 
not the reader. 
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But Dickens in his cheapest cockney utilitarian¬ 
ism, was not only English, but unconsciously his¬ 
toric. Upon him descended the real tradition of 
“Merry England,” and not upon the pallid 
mediasvalists who thought they were reviving it. 
The Pre-Raphaelites, the Gothicists, the admirers 
of the Middle Ages, had in their subtlety and sad¬ 
ness the spirit of the present day. Dickens lv.ul In 
his buffoonery and bravery the spirit of the Middle 
Ages. He was much more media'val in his at¬ 
tacks on mediaevalism than they were In their 
defences of It. It was he who hatl the things of 
Chaucer, the love of large jokes ami lotig stories 
and brown ale and all the white roads of England. 
Like Chaucer he loved story within story, every 
man telling a tale. Like Chaucer he saw some¬ 
thing openly comic In men’s motley trades. Sam 
Weller would have been a great gain to the Can¬ 
terbury Pilgrimage and told an atimirable story. 
Rossetti’s Darnozel would have been a great bore, 
regarded as too fast by the Prioress and too prig¬ 
gish by the Wife of Bath. It is said that in the 
somewhat sickly Victorian revival of feiulalism 
which was called “Young England,” a nobleman 
hired a hermit to live in his grounds. It is also 
said that the hermit struck for more beer. 
Whether this anecdote be true or not, it is always 
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told iis slunvinjj u collapse from the ideal of the 
Middle Afj;es to tlic level of the present day. But 
in the mere act tif strikinj^ for beer the lioly man 
was very much more “ media-val ” than the fool 
who employed him. 

It would hard to find a better example of 
this than Dickens’s j^reat iiefence of Christmas. 
In iightiuft; for i'hristmas he was fif^htiuft; f<»r the 
old Muropeati festival, I’a^fan aiul Christian, for 
that trinity of eating, tlrinking atul (waying which 
to moderns appears irreverent, for the holy day 
which is really a holiday. I Ic had himself the 
most babyisli ideas alntut the past. He supposerl 
the Middle Ages t»t have consisteil of ttnirnaments 
atul lorture-cfiambrrs, he supposeti himself to be a 
brisk man of the manufacturing age, almost a Util¬ 
itarian. But for all that he defended the mediawal 
feast wliich was },',<»ing out iigainst the I dilitarian- 
ism which was coming in. Hr could oidy see all 
that was bad in medi.i’vaiisim But he fought for 
all that was good in it. ,\nd he was all the more 
really in sympathy with the tdd strength ami sim- 
plietly Iteeause lie only knew that it was good aiiii 
did not ktiow that it was tild, I le cured as little 
for medianaiism as the ttiediawals did. I le cared 
as much as they* did for lustiness ami virile luugfitcr 
and sad tales of good lovers and pleasant tale.s of 
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good livers. He would have been very much 
bored by Ruskin and Walter Pater if they had 
explained to him the strange sunset tints of Lippi 
and Botticelli. He had no pleasure in looking on 
the dying Middle Ages. But he looked on the 
living Middle Ages, on a piece of the old uproari¬ 
ous superstition still unbroken; and he hailed it 
like a new religion. The Dickens character ate 
pudding to an extent at which the motlcrn media'- 
valists turned pale. I’hey woukl do c\’ery kind of 
honour to an old observance, except observing it. 
They would pay to a Church feast every sort of 
compliment except feasting. 

And (as T have said) as were his unconscious 
relations to our European past, so were his uncon¬ 
scious relations to England. lie imagiiual himself 
to be, If anything, a sort of cosmopolitan: at any 
rate to be a champion of the charms and merits of 
continental lands against the arrogance of our 
island. But he was in trutli very much more a 
champion of the old and genuine EnglatuI against 
that comparatively cosmopolitan I'ingland which 
we have all lived tt) see. And here again the 
supreme example is Christmas. Christmas Is, as I 
have said, one of numberless old European feasts 
of which the essence is the combination of religion 
with merry-making. But among those fea.sts It Is 
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also espccialiy atul distinctively I'.iiKlish in the 
style t»f its mcrry-nuikiiH*. c\cn hi the style of 
its reliiiioti- the character of i'hristmas (as 

distiiict, for instance, from the eontinenlal Taster) 
lies chielly in two things: first on tfie tenvstri.il 
side the note of comfort rather than the tmte .d' 
hrightness; and on the spiritual shle. ChtTusan 
charity ratlier than Cliristi.m ecst.isy, \iul com¬ 
fort is. like charity, a very h'nglish instinct. N.iy, 
comfort is. like cfuirity. an I'nglish merit: tluHigh 
our comfort m.»y and does degener.ite into ttw- 
terhdism, just us <«ur tharifv m-tv t .tnd does) de¬ 
generate into lavitv and makedn-lievr. 

'rids itieal of comfort Ih-Iuiu's petullarly to I'lng- 
htnd; it hehiiii's jH-iuli.irlv Christmas; above 
all it !ie!one;s jus'-eminrutly to Ditkem.. And it il 
astojiishiji'dv misunderstood, it is misunderstond 
by the (ontiuenf of !‘itr«t|*e, it is, if possible, still 
more mtsutulerstiiud bv the lAlplisli of fo-day, t 'll 
tile Cunt incut th.- restaurateurs provide us with 
ntw beef, us if we were savages: yet old Tnglish 
cooking takes as tttttth tare as hretuh. Xttd in 
Tnghmd h.is arS.en a pan mu patriotism wluth 
represmts tlie I-'ni'llsh .»s everythin|» htit l'‘ns';H’-h: 
as a bletid of ('hinrse stoiiT.m, l.atiu tuditafi-.tfi, 
Fnissian rigiilitv, and Ameriian bad fa 4 e. And 
80 Tni'land, whuse f.uilt is ,v;entdity .ind \iho-.e 
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virtue Is geniality, England with her tradition of 
the great gay gentlemen of Elizabeth, is repre¬ 
sented to the four quarters of the world (as in 
Mr. Kipling’s religious poems) in the enormous 
image of a solemn cad. Anti because it Is very 
difficult to be comfortable in the suburbs, the 
suburbs have voted that comfort is a gi'oss and 
material thing. Comfort, especially this vision of 
Christmas comfort, is the reverse of a gross or 
material thing. It is far more poetical, properly 
speaking, than the (iarden of Epicurus. It is fur 
more artistic than the Palace of Art. It is more 
artistic because it is based upon a contrast, a con¬ 
trast between the fire and wine within the house 
and the winter and the roaring rains without. It 
is far more poetical, because there is In it a note 
of defence, almost of war; a n()te of being be¬ 
sieged by the snow and hail; of makitig merry 
in the belly of a fort. 'I'he man who said that 
an Englishman’s house is his castle said much niore 
than he meant, d'he Englishman thinks of his 
house as something fortifieil, and provisioned, ami 
his very surliness is at root romantic. And this 
sense would naturally be strongest in wild winter 
nights, when the loweretl portcidlis and the lifteil 
drawbridge do not merely bar people out, but bar 
people in. The Englishman’s house is most sacred, 
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not merely when the King cannot enter it, but 
when the Miiglishman cannot get out of it. 

I'his comfort, then, is an abstract thing, a prin¬ 
ciple. 'I'lie h'.nglish poor shut all their doors and 
windows till their rootns reek like the Black Hole, 
'rhey arc suffering for an idea. Mere animal 
hetionism would not dream, as we I'inglish tlo, of 
winter feasts and little rootns, hut of eating fruit 
in large and idle gartlens. Mere sensuality would 
desire to please all its senses. But to our good 
dreams this dark and ilangerous background is 
essential; the highest pleasure we can imagine is a 
defiant pleasure, a hai>{iiness that stands at hay. 
'I’he wonl “ comfort ” is not indeed the right 
word, it conveys too much of the slaiuler of mere 
sense; the (rue woial is “ cosiness,” a word not 
translatable. One, at least, of the essentials of 
it is smallness, sjnallness iti preference to large¬ 
ness, stnallness for smallness’s sake. 'I'ho merry¬ 
maker wants a pleasant parlour, he would not give 
twopence for a pleasant continent. In our difficult 
time, of course, a fight for mere space has become 
necessary. Insteail (tf being greedy for ale and 
Christmas ptnlding wc arc greedy for mere air, 
an e<iually sensual appetite. In abnormal condi¬ 
tions this Is wise; and the Illimitable veUlt is an 
excellent thing ft>r nervous fieopic. But our fathers 
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were large and healthy enough to make a thing 
humane, and not worry about whether it was hy¬ 
gienic. They were big enough to get into small 
rooms. 

Of this quite deliberate and artistic quality in 
the close Christmas chamber, the standing evi¬ 
dence Is Dickens In Italy. lie crcatctl these <.iim 
firelit tales like little dim red jewels, as an attistic 
necessity, in the centre of an endless summer. 
Amid the white cities of i uscany he lumgereil tor 
something romantic, and wrote about a rainy 
Christmas. Amid the pictures of the. UtFr/i he 
starved for something beautiful, and fetl his mem¬ 
ory on London fog. I lis feeling for the fog was 
especially poignant and typical. In the first of iiis 
Christmas tales, the popular “ Cliristmas Cani, 
he suggested the very' soul of it in one simile, when 
he spoke of the dense air, suggesting that “ Nature 
was brewing on a large scale.” '1 his sense of the 
thick atmosphere as something to eat or drink, 
something not only solid but satisfactory, may 
seem almost insane, but it is no exaggeration of 
Dickens’s emotion. We speak of a fog “ that you 
could cut with a knife.” Dickens would liave liked 
the phrase as suggesting that the fog was a colos¬ 
sal cake. He liked even more his own phrase of 
the Titanic brewery, and no dream would have 
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him ;i wihicr picusurc thmi to grope his W3.y 
to some such tremendous vuts mid drink the ale 
of the giants. 

'i'here is a current prejudice against fogs, and 
Dickens, perhaps, is their only poet. Considered 
hygienically no doubt this may l)c more or less 
excusable. But, considered poetically, fog is not 
undeserving, it has a real signilicanco. Wc have in 
our great cities abolished the clean and sane dark¬ 
ness of the country. We have outlawed night and 
sent her wandering in wild meailows; we have lit 
eternal watch-fires against her return. We have 
maile a new cosnios, ami as a conset|uencc our own 
sun and stars. And, as a conseciucnco also, and 
most justly, we have mailc our own ilarkncss. Just 
as every lamp is a warm human moon, so every 
fog is a rich human nightfall. If it were not for 
this mystic accident we should never see darkness, 
ami he who has never s<*en tlarkness lias never seen 
the sun. bog for us is the chief form of that 
outward pre'-sure which compresses mere luxury 
into real comhut. It makes the worhi small, in 
the same spirit us in that eomnmn ami happy cry 
that the world is small, mcanitig that it is full of 
friemls. The first man that emerges out of the 
mist with a light, is for us Prometheus, a saviour 
hringltig fire to men. 1 le is tiuit greatest ami best 
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of all men, greater than the heroes, better than 
the saints, Man Friday- Every rumble of a cart, 
every cry in the distance, marks the heart oJ hu¬ 
manity beating undaunted in the darkness. It is 
wholly human; man toiling in his own cloud. If 
real darkness is like the embrace of (>od, this is 
the dark embrace of man. 

In such a sacred cloud the tale called “ I he 
Christmas Carol” begins, the lirst and most typi¬ 
cal of all his Christmas tales. It is not irrelevant 
to dilate upon the geniality of this darkness, be¬ 
cause it is characteristic of Dickens that his at¬ 
mospheres are more important than his stories. 
The Christmas atmosphere is more importatU than 
Scrooge, or the ghosts either; in a sense, the back¬ 
ground is more important than the llgurcs- I he 
same thing may be noticed iti his dealings with 
that other atmosphere (besides that oi good hu¬ 
mour) which he excelled in creating, an atmos¬ 
phere of mystery and wrong, such as that which 
gathers round Mrs. Clennam, rigiil in her chair, 
or old Miss Havisham, ironically robed as a bride. 
Here again the atmosphere altogether eclipses the 
story, which often seems disapptiinting in com¬ 
parison. The secrecy is sensational; the secret 
is tame. The surface of the thing seems more 
awful than the core of it. It seems almost as if 
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these grisly figures, Mrs. Chadband and Mrs. 
Clennam, Miss Havisham and Miss Flite, Nemo 
and Sally Brass, were keeping something back 
from the author as well as from the reader. When 
the book closes we do not know their real secret. 
I'hey soothed the optimistic Dickens with some¬ 
thing less terrible than the truth. The dark house 
of Arthur Clennam’s childhood really depresses 
us; it is a true glimpse into that quiet street in 
hell, where live the children of that unique dis¬ 
pensation which theologians call Calvinism and 
Christians devil-worship. But some stranger crime 
had really been done there, some more monstrous 
blasphemy or human sacrifice than the suppression 
of some silly document advantageous to the silly 
Dorrits. Something worse than a common talc 
of jilting lay behind the masquerade and madness 
of the awful Miss Ilavisharn. Something worse 
was whispered by the misshapen Quilp to the sin¬ 
ister Sally In that wild, wet summer-house by the 
river, something worse than the clumsy plot 
against the clumsy Kit. 'Fhese dark pictures seem 
almost as If they were literally visions; things, 
that is, that Dickens saw but did not understand. 

And as with his backgrounds of gloom, so with 
his backgrounds of good-will, in such tales as 
“ 'Fhe Christmas Carol.” The tone of the tale is 
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kept throughout in a happy monotony, though the 
tale is everywhere irregular and in some places 
weak. It has the same kind of artistic unity that 
belongs to a dream. A dream may begin with the 
end of the world and end with a tea-party: but 
either the end of the world will seem as trivial 
as a tea-party or that tea-party will be as terrible 
as the day of doom, 'rhe incidents change wiKlly; 
the story scarcely changes at all. “ "The Christmas 
Carol ” is a kind of philanthropic dream, an enjt)y- 
able nightmare, in which the sceties shift Iwvvilder- 
ingly and seem as miscellaneous as the pictures iii 
a scrap-book, but in which there is one constant 
state of the soul, a state of rowdy benediction and 
a hunger for human faces. 'Fhe beginning is about 
a winter day and a miser; yet the beginning is in 
no way bleak. I'he author starts with a kind of 
happy howl; he bangs on our door like a drunken 
carol singer; his style is festive ami popular; he 
compares the snow ami hail to philanthropists who 
“come down handsomely”; he compares the fog 
to unlimited beer. Scrooge is not really inhuman 
at the beginning any more than he is at the emi. 
There is a heartiness in his inhospitable sentiments 
that is akin to humour and therefore to humatiity; 
he is only a crusty old bachelor, and had (I 
strongly suspect) given away turkeys secretly all 
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his life. The beauty and the real blessing of the 
story do not lie in the mechanical plot of it, the 
repentance of Scrooge, probable or improbable; 
they lie in the great furnace of real happiness that 
glows through Scrooge and everything round him; 
that great furnace, the heart of Dickens. Whether 
the Christmas visions would or would not convert 
Scrooge, they convert us. Whether or no the 
visions were evoked by real Spirits of the Past, 
Present, and b’uture, they were evoked by that 
truly exalted order of angels who are correctly 
called I ligh Spirits. They are impelled and sus- 
tainetl by a (luality which our contemporary artists 
ignore or almost deny, but which in a life decently 
lived is as normal and attainable as sleep, positive, 
passionate, conscious joy. 'Fhe story sings from end 
to end like a happy man going home; and, like a 
happy and good man, when it cannot sing it yells. 
It is lyric aiul exclamatory, from the first exclama¬ 
tory worils of it. It Is strictly a Christmas Carol. 

Dickens, as has been said, went to Italy with 
this kindly cloiul still about him, still meditating 
on Vide mysteries. Among the olives and the 
orange-trees he wrote his second great Christmas 
talc, “'Fhc Chimes” (at Cenoa in 1844)) a 
Chri.stmas tale only differing from “ 1 he Christ¬ 
mas Carol ” in being fuller of the grey rains of 
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winter and the north. “ The Chimes ” is, like the 
“ Carol,” an appeal for charity and mirth, but it 
is a stern and fighting appeal: if the other is a 
Christmas carol, this is a Christmas war-song. In 
it Dickens hurled himself with even more than 
his usual militant joy and scorn into an attack upon 
a cant, which he said made his bUH)d boil. 'I'his 
cant was nothing more nor less than the whole 
tone taken by three-quarters of the political and 
economic world towards the poor. It was a vague 
and vulgar Benthaml,sm with a rollicking Tory 
touch in it. It explained to the poor their duties 
with a cold and coarse pliilanthropy unendurable 
by any free man. It had also at its cotnmand a 
kind of brutal banter, a loiul good-humour which 
Dickens sketches savagely in Alderman Cute. I le 
fell furiously on all their ideas: the cheap advice 
to live cheaply, the base advice to live basely, 
above all, the preposterous primary assumption 
that the rich arc to advise the poor and not the 
poor the rich. I'here were and are huiulreds of 
these benevolent bullies. Some say that tlu* poor 
should give up having chihlren, which means that 
they should give up their great virtue of sexual 
sanity. Some say that they should give up 
“ treating ” each other, which means that they 
should give up all that remains to them of the 
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virtue of hospitality. Against all of this Dickens 
thundered very thoroughly in “ The Chimes.” It 
may be remarked in passing that this affords an¬ 
other instance of a confusion already referred to, 
the confusion whereby Dickens supposed himself 
to be exulting the present over the past, whereas 
he was really tlealing deadly blows at things 
strictly peculiar to the present. BImbedded In this 
wry book is a somewhat useless interview be¬ 
tween d'rotty Vcck and the church bells, in which 
the latter lectures the former for having supposed 
(why I don’t know) that they were expressing 
regret for the disappearance of the Middle Ages. 
'I'here is no reason why I'rotty Veck or any one 
else should uleali/.e the Middle Ages, but certainly 
he was the last man In the world to be asked to 
idealize the nineteenth century, seeing that the 
smug and stingy philosophy, which poisons his life 
through the book, was an exclusive creation of that 
century. But, as f have said before, the fieiiest 
mcdiawalist may forgive Dickens for disliking the 
gootl things the Middle Ages took away, consider¬ 
ing how he love<l whatever good things the Mid¬ 
dle Ages left behind. It matters very little that 
he hated old feudal castles when they were already 
old. It matters very much that he hated the New 
Poor Law while it was still new. 
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The moral of this matter in “ The Chimes ” is 
essential. Dickens had sympathy with the poor 
in the Greek and literal sense; he suffered with 
them mentally; for the things that irritated them 
were the things that irritated him. He did not 
pity the people, or even champion the people, or 
even merely love the people;, in this matter he 
was the people. He alone in our literature is the 
voice not merely of the social substratum, but even 
of the subconsciousness of the substratum. He 
utters the secret anger of the humble. He says 
what the uneducated only think, or even only feel, 
about the educated. And in nothing is he so 
genuinely such a voice as in this fact of his fiercest 
mood being reserved for methods that are counted 
scientific and progressive. Pure and exalted athe¬ 
ists talk themselves into believing that the work¬ 
ing-classes are turning with indignant scorn from 
the churches. The working-classes are not indig¬ 
nant against the churches in the least. The things 
the working-classes really are indignant against 
are the hospitals. The people has no definite dis¬ 
belief in the temples of theology. The people has 
a very fiery and practical disbelief in the temples 
of physical science. The things the poor hate are 
the modern things, the rationalistic things—doc¬ 
tors, inspectors, poor law guardians, professional 
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philantliropy. They never showed any reluctance 
to ho hcl[K‘d by the old and corrupt monasteries. 
'I'licy will often die rather than he helped by the 
modern and eflicient workhouse. Of all this anger, 
gooil or hatl, Dickens is the voice of an accusing 
energy. When, in “ 'I'he Christmas Carol,” 
Scrooge refers to the surplus population, the Spirit 
tells him, very justly, not to speak till he knows 
what the surplus is and where it is. The implica- 
tioti is severe hut sound. When a group of su¬ 
perciliously henevoUaiit economists look down into 
the abyss for the surplus poimlation, assuredly 
tliere Is only one answer that should be given to 
them; and that is to say, “ If there Is a surplus, 
you are a surplus.” And if any one w'ere ever 
cut off, they would he. If the harricades went up 
in our streets and the poor became masters, I think 
the priests would escaitc, I fear the gentlemen 
would; hut I believe tlie gutters would be simply 
running with the blood of philanthropists. 

Lastly, he was at one with the poor in this 
chief matter of Chri.stmas, in the matter, that is, 
of special festivity. There is nothing on which 
the po{)r are more critici'/.ed than on the point of 
spending large sums on small feasts; and though 
there are material difllculties, there is nothing in 
which they are more right. It is said that a Bos- 
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ton paradox-monger said, “ Give us the luxuries of 
life and we will dispense with the necessities.” 
But it is the whole human race that says it, from 
the first savage wearing feathers instead of clothes 
to the last costermonger having a treat instead of 
three meals. 

The third of his Christmas stories, “'I'lie 
Cricket on the Hearth,” calls for no extensive com¬ 
ment, though it is very characteristic. It has all 
the qualities which we have called dortiinaiU quali¬ 
ties in his Christmas sentiment. It has cosiness, 
that is the comfort that depends upon a discomfort 
surrounding it. It has a sympathy with the poor, 
and especially with the extravagance of the poor; 
with what may bo calleil the temporary wealth of 
the poor. It has the sentiment of the hearth, that 
is, the sentiment of the open fire being the red 
heart of the room. 'That open lire is the veritable 
flame of England, .still kept burning in the miilst 
of a mean civili'/ation of stoves. But everything 
that is valuable in “ The Cricket on the 1 Icartli ” 
is perhaps as well expressed in the title as it is in 
the story. The talc Itself, in spite of some of those 
inimitable things that Dickens never failed to say, 
is a little too comfortable to be ijuite convincing. 
“ The Christmas Carol" is the conversion of an 
anti-Christmas character. “ d'he Chimes ” Is a 
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slaughter of anti-Christmas characters. “ The 
Cricket,” perhaps, fails for lack of this crusading 
note. For everything has its weak side, and when 
full justice has been done to this neglected note of 
poetic comfort, we must remember that it has its 
very real weak side. The tie feet of it in the work 
of Dickens was that he tended sometimes to pile 
up the cushions until none of the characters could 
move. I le is so much interested in effecting his 
state of static happiness that he forgets to make 
a story at all. 1 lis princes at the start of the 
story begin to live happily ever afterwards. We 
feel this strongly in “ Master 1 tumphrey’s Clock,” 
and we feel it sometitnes in these Christmas stories. 
I le makes his characters so comfortable that his 
characters begin to dream ami drivel. And he 
makes his reader so comfortable that his reader 
goes to sleep. 

'Fhe actual tale of the carrier and his wife 
soumls somewhat sleepily in our ears; we cannot 
keep our attention fixed on it, though we are con¬ 
scious of a kind of warmth from it as from a great 
wood fire. We know so well that everything will 
soon be all right that we do not suspect when 
the carrier suspects, and are not frightened when 
the gruff 'Packleton growls. 'I'he sound of the 
Christmas festivities at the end comes fainter on 
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our ears than did the shout of the Cnitchlts or the 
bells of Trotty Veck. All the good tlgures that 
followed Scrooge when he came growling out of 
the fog fade into the fog again. 








CHAPTER VIII 


THE TIME OF TRANSITION 

Dickens was back in London by the June of 
1845. About this time he became the first editor 
of The Daily News, a paper which he had largely 
planned aiul suggested, and which, I trust, re¬ 
members its .semi-divine origin. That his thoughts 
had been running, as suggested in the last chapter, 
somewhat monotonously on his Christmas domes¬ 
ticities, is again suggesteil by the rather singular 
fact that lie originally wishoti The Daily News 
to he called The Drieket. Probably he was 
haunted again with his old vision of a homely, 
tale-telling perioilical such as had broken off in 
“ Master 1 lumphrey’s Clock.” About this time, 
however, he was peculiarly unsettled. Almost as 
soon as he had taken the editorship he threw it 
up; and having only recently come back to ling- 
land, lie soon made up his mind to go back to the 
Continent. In the May of 1846 he ran over to 
Switzerland and tried to write “ Dombey and 
Son ” at T/ausanne. IVied to, I say, bccau.se his 
letters are full of an angry Impotence. 1 le could 
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not get on. He attributed this especially to his 
love of London and his loss of it, “ the absence of 
streets and numbers of figures. . . . My figures 
seem disposed to stagnate without crowds about 
them.” But he also, with shrewdness, attributed 
it more generally to the laser and more wamlering 
life he had led for the last two years, the American 
tour, the Italian tour, diversified, generally speak¬ 
ing, only with slight literary productions. I lis 
ways were never punctual or healthy, hut they 
were also never unconscientious as far as work 
was concerned. If he walked all night he could 
write all day. But in this strange exile or inter¬ 
regnum he did not seem able to fall into any habits, 
even bad habits. A restlessness beyotid all his 
experience had fallen for a season upon the most 
restless of the children of men. 

It may be a mere coincidence: but this break in 
his life very nearly coincided with the itnportant 
break in his art. “ Dombey and S<m,” planneii in 
all probability some time before, was ilestitied to 
be the last of a quite tlefinite series, the early novels 
of Dickens. I'he difference between the books 
from the beginning up to “ D(jmbey,” and the 
books from “ David Copperfield " to the etui may 
be hard to state dogmatically, but is evident to 
every one with any literary sense. Very coarsely, 
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the case may be put by saying that he diminished, 
in the story as a whole, the practice of pure cari¬ 
cature, Still more coarsely it may be put in the 
phrase that he began to practise realism. If we 
take Mr, Stiggins, say, as a clergyman depicted at 
the beginning of his literary career, and Mr. 
Crisparkle, say, as a clergyman depicted at the 
end of it, it is evident that the difference does not 
merely consist in the fact that the first is a less 
tlesirable clergyman than the second. It consists 
in the nature of our desire for either of them. 
'Fhe glory of Mr. Crisparkle partly consists in the 
fact that he might really exist anywhere, in any 
country (own into which we may happen to stray, 
'fhe glory of Mr. Stiggins wholly consists in the 
fact that he could not possibly exist anywhere ex¬ 
cept in the head of Dickens. Dickens has the 
secret recipe of that divine dish. In some sense, 
therefore, when we say that he became less of a 
caricaturist we mean that he became less of a 
creator. 'I'liat original violent vision of alt things 
which he had seen from his boyhood began to be 
mixed with other men’s milder visions and with 
(he light of common day. He began to under¬ 
stand and practise other than his own mad merits; 
began to have some movement towards the merits 
of other writers, towards the mixed emotion of 
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Thackeray, or the solidity of George Eliot. And 
this must be said for the process; that the fierce 
wine of Dickens could endure some dilution. On 
the whole, perhaps, his primal personalism was all 
the better when surging against some saner re¬ 
straints. Perhaps a flavour of strong Stiggins 
goes a long way. Perhaps the colossal Crummies 
might be cut down into six or seven quite credible 
characters. For my own part, for reasons which 
I shall afterwards mention, I am in real doubt 
about the advantage of this realistic education of 
Dickens. I am not sure that it made his books 
better; but I am sure it made them less bad. He 
made fewer mistakes undoubtedly; he succeeded 
in eliminating much of the mere rant or cant of 
his first books; he threw away much of the old 
padding, all the more annoying, perhaps, in a 
literary sense, because he did not mean it for pad¬ 
ding, but for essential eloquence. But he did not 
produce anything actually better than Mr. Chuck- 
ster. But then there is nothing better than Mr. 
Chuckster. Certain works of art, such as the 
Venus of Milo, exhaust our aspiration. Upon the 
whole this may, perhaps, be safely said of the 
transition. Those who have any doubt about 
Dickens can have no doubt of the superiority of 
the later books. Beyond question they have less 
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of what annoys us in Dickens. But do not, if 
you are in the company of any ardent adorers of 
Dickens (as I hope for your sake you are) do 
not insist too urgently and exclusively on the splen¬ 
dour of Dickens’s last works, or they will discover 
that you do not like him. 

“ Domhey and Son ” is the last novel in the first 
manner: “ Daviil Coppcrlicld ” is the first novel 
in the lust. 'I'lic increase in care and realism in 
the second of the two is almost startling. Yet 
even in “ Domhey and Son ” we can sec the coming 
of a cluinge, however faint, if we compare it with 
his lirst fantasies, such as “Nicholas Nickleby” 
or “ The ()U 1 Curiosity Shop.” d'hc central story 
is still melodrainu, hut it is much more tactiul and 
effective melodrama. Mcloilrama is a form of 
art, legitimate like any other, as nohle as farce, 
almost :ts nolde as pantomime. The essence of 
melodrama is that it appeals to the moral sense 
in a highly simplilietl state, just as farce appeals 
to the sense of humour in a highly simplifietl state, 
h'arce creates people who are so intellectually sim¬ 
ple as to hitle in packing-cases or pretend to he 
their own uutits. Melotlrama creates people so 
morally simi>le as to kill their enemies in Oxford 
Street, and repent on seeing their mother’s photo¬ 
graph. 'I'he object of the simplification in farce 
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and melodrama is the same, and quite artistically 
legitimate, the object of gaining a resounding ra¬ 
pidity of action which subtleties woukl obstruct. 
And this can be done well or III. ‘Ehe siinplilicd 
villain can be a spirited charcoal sketch or a mere 
black smudge. Carker is a spirited charcoal 
sketch: Ralph Nickleby is a mere black smudge. 
The tragedy of ICdith Dombey teems with unlikeli¬ 
hood, but it teems with life. 'I’hat Dombey should 
give his own wife censure through his own busi¬ 
ness manager is impossible, 1 will not say in a 
gentleman, but in a person of ordinary sane self- 
conceit. But once having got the inconceivable 
trio before the footlights, Dickens gives us good 
ringing dialogue, very tiifferent from the mere 
rants in W'hich Ralph Nickleby figures in the un¬ 
imaginable character of a rhetorical tnoney-lcnder. 
And there is another [loint of technical improve¬ 
ment in this book over such hooks as “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” It has not only a Itasic Itlea, hut a 
good basic idea. 'I'hcre is a real artistic oppor¬ 
tunity in the conception of a s<dettm and selfish 
man of affairs, feeling for his male heir his first 
and last emotion, mingled of a thin flame of ten¬ 
derness and a strong flame of pride. But with all 
these possibilities, the serious episotle of the Dom- 
beys serves ultimately only to show flow unfitted 
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Cens was for such things, how fitted he was for 
ething opposite. 

'jhe incurable poetic character, the hopelessly 
-realistic character of Dickens’s essential genius 
ci not have a better example than the story of 
Dombeys. For the story itself is probable; 

1 the treatment that makes it unreal. In at- 
pting to paint the dark pagan devotion of the 
ler (as distinct from the ecstatic and Christian 
otion of the mother), Dickens was painting 
ething that was really there. This is no wild 
r\e, like the wanderings of Nell’s grandfather, 
:tie marriage of Gride. A man of Dombey’s 
i would love his son as he loves Paul. He 
lid neglect his daughter as he neglects Flor- 
2. And yet we feel the utter unreality of it 
while we feel the utter reality of monsters 
Stiggins or Mantalini. Dickens could only 
*lc in his own way, and that way was the wild 
r. We may almost say this: that he could only 
ce his characters probable if he was allowed to 
ce them impossible. Give him license to say 
L do anything, and he could create beings as 
iH as our own aunts and uncles. Keep him to 
ilihood and he could not tell the plainest tale 
LS to make it seem likely. The story of “ Pick¬ 
le ” is credible, although It is not possible. The 
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story of Florence Dombey is incredible although 
it is true. 

An excellent example can be fmmd in the same 
story. Major Bagstock is a grotesque, and yet he 
contains touch after touch of Dickens’s quiet and 
sane observation of things as they are. 1 le was 
always most accurate when he was most fantastic. 
Dombey and Florence are perfectly reasonable, 
but we simply know that they ilo not exist. 'Fhe 
Major is mountainously exaggerated, but we all 
feel that we have met him at Brighton. Nor is 
the rationale of the paradox difficult to see; Dick¬ 
ens exaggerated when he had foumi a real truth 
to exaggerate. It is a tleailly error (an error at 
the back of much of the false placidity of our 
politics) to suppose that lies arc toKl with excess 
and luxuriance, and truths told with modesty and 
restraint. Some of the most frantic lies on the 
face of life are told with mmlesty ami restraint; 
for the simple reason that only mmlesty and re¬ 
straint will save them. Many official declarations 
arc just as dignified as Mr. Domhey, because they 
are just as fictitious. On the other hand, the man 
who has found a truth dances about like a hoy 
who has found a shilling; he breaks into extrava¬ 
gances, as the Christian churches broke into gar¬ 
goyles. In one sense truth alone can be exag- 
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gcrated; nothing else can stand the strain. I'hc 
outrageous Bagstock is a glowing and glaring ex¬ 
aggeration of a thing we have all seen in life— 
the worst and most dangerous of all its hypocrisies. 
For the worst and nu)st dangerous hypocrite is 
not he who affects unpt)pular virtue, hut he who 
affects popular vice. I he jolly fellow of the sa¬ 
loon bar and the racecourse is the real deceiver 
of mankind: he has misled more than any false 
prophet, and his victims cry to him out of hell. 
'I'he excellence of the Bagstock conception can best 
be seen if we compare it with the much weaker 
and more imprtsbablc knavery of Pecksniff. It 
wouhl not be worth a man’s while, w'ith any 
worldly t>bject, U> pretend to be a holy ami high- 
mindetl areliitect. 'Fhe world does mtt admire 
holy and high-minded architects. 'Fhe worUl docs 
admire rough atul tough old army men who swear 
at waiters ami wink at women. Major Bagstock 
is sim|>ly the perfect prophecy of that tlccadcnt 
jingoism which corrupted f'.nglaml of late ycais. 
haigland has been duped, not by the cant of good¬ 
ness, but by the cant of badness. It has been 
fascinated by a quite fictitious cynicism, and 
reached that last and strange.st of all impostures 
in which the mask is as repulsive as the face. 

“ Dombey and Son” proviiles us with yet an- 
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other instance of this general fact in Dickens. 
He could only got to the most solemn emotions 
adequately if he got to them through the groteS(iuc. 
He could only, so to speak, really get into the inner 
chamber by coming down the chimney, like his 
own most lovable lunatic in “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
A good example is such a character as 'loots. 
Toots is what none of Dickens’s dignitied charac¬ 
ters are, in the most serious sense, a true lo\'er. 
He is the twin of Romeo. He has passion, hu¬ 
mility, self-knowledge, a mind lifted into all mag¬ 
nanimous thoughts, everything that goes with the 
best kind of romantic love. His excellence in the 
art of love can only be expressed by the somewhat 
violent expression that he is as gooil a lover as 
Walter Gay is a bad one. h'lorettce surely de¬ 
served her father’s scorn if she could prefer (iay 
to Toots. It is neither a joke nor any kiiul of 
exaggeration to say that in the vacillations of 
Toots, Dickens not only came nearer to the 
psychology of true love than he ever came else¬ 
where, but nearer than any one else ever came. 
To ask for the loved one, and then not to dare to 
cross the thresfiold, to be invitetl by her, to long 
to accept, and then to lie in onlcr to decline, these 
are the funny things that Mr. 'I'oots did, and that 
every honest man who yells with laughter at him 
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has d<«K‘ also, h'or the moment, however, I only 

lucnthm this matter as a pendent case to the case 

of Major Hagstock, an example of the way m 

which Dickens had to be ridiculous m order to 

heuin to be true. \ lis characters that begin solemn 

end futile; his characters that begui Involous end 

solemn in the best sense. His ^ 

not only more entertaining than 

they are also much more serious. 1 he Marthum 

css is not only much more laughable than I.^tlc 

Nell; she is also much more of all that Little Nell 

was meant to be; much more really devoted, pa- 

thetic, and brave. Dick Swivcller is not only a 

nuich funnier fellow than Kit, he is also a rnuc 

fi'lliiw beincT free from that siignc 
more genuine teium, ociuk , e 

stain of “ meekness ” or the snobbishness ^ the 

respectable poor, which the wise and perfa 

Chuckster wisely and perfectly perceived m K ■ 

Susan Nipper Is not only more of a comic chawc- 

ter than IUk-c; she is more o^^ 

Idorenee any tiay of the week. In _ ^ 

Frieiul ” we do not, for some reason or other, feel 

1 . i ..l.niir the fall or rescue 

really very much excited about ttie lai 

of Li/,vie I lexam. She seems too 

really pathetic. But we do feel : 

a holy fool; liccauso Ikt Iimh nose an.l pink 
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bows, and candid outcry and open indecent affec¬ 
tions do convey to us a sense of innocence helpless 
among human dragons, of Antiroineda tied naked 
to a rock. Dickens had to make a character hu¬ 
morous before he couUI make it human; it was the 
only way he knew, and he ought to have always 
adhered to it. Whether he knew it or not, the 
only two really touching figures in “ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit ” are the Misses Pecksniff. Of the things 
he tried to treat unsmilingly anti grandly we can 
all make game to our heart’s ctmtent. But when 
once he has laughed at a thing it is sacred for ever. 

“ Dombey,” howev'’cr, means first anti foremost 
the finale of the early Dickens. It is tliflicult to 
say exactly in what it is that we perceive that the 
old crudity entls there, anti does not reappt*ar in 
“ David Copperfiehl ” or in any of tlie novels after 
it. But so certainly it is. In tietached sceties anti 
characters, indeed, Dickens kept up his farcical note 
almost or quite to the end. But this is the last 
farce; this is the last work in which a farcical 
license is tacitly claimed, a farcical tune struck to 
start with. Anti in a sense his next novel may he 
called his first novel. But the growtfi a( this great 
novel, “ David Coppcrlieltl,” is a thing very in¬ 
teresting, but at the same time very tiark, for it Is 
a growth in the soul. We have seen that Dick- 
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drcamini? o( urt. and even (»f reallnm. Hugely 
adightcil :is he invariably was with his own hooks, 
he was humble eu(n»gh to he amlntbus. He was 
even humble enough to he envious. In the matter 
of art, for instaitee. in f!»e narnnvtm sense, of ar¬ 
rangement and projMWtion in fictirunis things, he 
began to la* eonHvious of his defkieney, and even, 
in a stormy sort of way, ashamed of it; he tried 
to gain completeness even while raging at any one 
who called him inconndetc. And in this matter of 
urtistic eamstruetion, his ajtilntitm (and his success 
too) grew steadily up to the instant of his death. 
The etui linds liitn attenipting things that are at 
the opposite pole to the frank formlessness of 
“Pickwick.’’ His last hook, “'rhe Mystery of 
lulwin Drood." depends entirely upon eonstruc- 
finn, even upon a cenlr.di/eil strategy. I U' staked 
everything upi>n a plot; he who had heen the 
weakest of plotters, weaker than Him i appertit. 
He essayed a deteetive story, he who couUl never 
keep a secret; ami he has kept it to this day. A 
new Diekens was really being Imrn when Dickens 

Ami ;is with art, so with reidity. He wished to 
sliow that he could ctinstruel as well as anybotly. 
He also wished to show that he could he as ac- 
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curate as anybody. And in this connection '(as 
in many others) wc must recur constantly to the 
facts mentioned in connection with America and 
with his money-matters. We must recur, I mean, 
to the central fact that his desires were extrava¬ 
gant in quantity, but not in quality; that his wishes 
were excessive, but not eccentric. It must never be 
forgotten that sanity was his ideal, even when he 
seemed almost insane. It was thus with his lite¬ 
rary aspirations. He was brilliant; but he wished 
sincerely to be solid. Nobody out of an asylum 
could deny that he was a genius and an unique 
writer; but he did not wish to be an unique writer, 
but an universal writer. Much of the manufac¬ 
tured pathos or rhetoric against which his enemies 
quite rightly rail, is really due to his licsirc to give 
all sides of life at once, to make his hook a cosmos 
instead of a tale. He was sometimes really vulgar 
in his wish to be a literary Whiteley, an universal 
provider. Thus it was that he felt about realism 
and truth to life. Nothing is easier than to defend 
Dickens as Dickens, but Dickens wislieil to be 
everybody else. Nothing is easier than to defend 
Dickens’s world as a fairyland, of which he alone 
has the key; to defend him as one defends Maeter¬ 
linck, or any other original writer. But Dickens 
was not content with being original, he had a wild 
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in “ David Coppcrfield,” with little more altera¬ 
tion than a change of proper names—the passage 
which describes Captain Porter and the debtor’s 
petition in the Marshalsea. But he probably per¬ 
ceived at last what a less keen intelligence must 
ultimately have perceiv'cd, that if an autobiog¬ 
raphy is really to be honest it must be turneil into 
a work of fiction. If it is really to tell the truth, 
it must at all costs profess not to. No man dare 
say of himself, over his own name, how badly he 
has behaved. No man dare say of himself, over 
his own name, how well he has behaved. More¬ 
over, of course a touch of liction is almost always 
essential to the real corn-eying of fact, because 
fact, as experienced, has a fragmentariness which 
is bewildering at first hand and (juitc blinding at 
second haml. b'acfs have at least tt? be sorted into 
compartments aiul the proper head and tail given 
to each. 'The perfection ami p<jintedness of art 
are a sort of substitute for the pungency of actual¬ 
ity. Without this selection and eomidetion our 
life seems a tangle of unlinishcil tales, a heap of 
novels, all volume one. Dickens tletermincd to 
make one complete novel of it. 

b'or though there arc many other aspects of 
“ David Copperficld,” this autobiographical as¬ 
pect is, after all, the greatest. 'The point of the 
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book is, lh.u unliko »11 olb. r books o( j)itk. 

ens it is coturnu-a wit!i iiultc ct»ini«ou .H-tuiUttics, 
but it iscuna-nu-a .uth them uar.nly .uul with tlu* 
war4ike symintthie.. It is nnt .mlv b.,th re.list.e 
una mntuntic: it is realistic because it is r.nn.uUtc. 

It is lusman mtinr aescrib»-a with the human ev 
•rnmathm. We aU ktnne the actual tyres m the 
imok; they are like the tttrgiil ami |»retentatu. 
nil types elsewhere in Picketts. They are imt 
purely pnetie creaticats like Mr. Ke.twi«y's ur Mr 
Bunshy. We all knuw that they e%«st. ^ Me all 
kmwv the stili-tu-ckea ana humnrutts .iiaa’ashinnea 
mirse, s.t eunvettti.m.a .ma vet so uritpinal. so ae- 
penaent anil Vet s.* inai-petiamt. We all kfunv the 

burusive stepfather, the ale.tract strattfte ma.e. 
CiKtrse. hattasutnr, sulkv, s»Cies-4»!; a hreakerutp 
<.f Imntes. Wr al! kn.nv the rreit .nt4 -..traHnie 
Hpinster, the sptn-aer wb» is ‘a» jit-ni in •tntall thiitbvt 
L\ Hi. sane ht p.re.n nnes, We all kmnv the cck 
uf the sehiHi!: we all kn.m' Steep.irfh. the ere.tlnte 
whnin the piuls h*ve ana rve.i the servants re¬ 
spect. We kniiw his pt>t»r atsii atv.ioi ratte jn<.th«.'r, 
sn pn.Uik Hi. ytrutitiea, su ae-ailate. We kn.nv the 
Rosa Partle type, the h.nrly w..ntan in whi.nt 
sitieetiim itself has niapnateil list.* a -a.rt 
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But while these are real eharaeters they arc 
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real characters lit up with the colours of youth 
and passion. 'I'hey arc real people romantically 
felt; that is to say, they are real people felt as 
real people feel them, 'fhey are exaj'geratetl, like 
all Dickens’s figures: hut they are not e\:iggcrated 
as personalities arc esaggeratcii by an artist; they 
arc exaggeratCHl as personalities are exaggerated 
by their own friends and etiemies. 'fhe strong 
souls are seen through the glorious ha/e of the 
emotions that strong souls really create. We have 
Murdstonc as he \va)uld he to a boy who hated 
him; and riglitly, for a b(»y wendd hate him. We 
have Steerforth as he wouUi be to a boy who 
adored him; ami rightly, for a boy would adore 
him. ft may be that if these persons h:ul a mere 
terrestrial existence, tliey appeared to other eyes 
more insignificant. It may be that Murdstonc in 
common life was only a heavy business man with 
a human si<!e that David was too sulky to find. 
It may he that Steerfortii was ojily an inch or 
two taller than Daviii, and only a shade or two 
above him in the lower midvlle classes; but this 
does not make tlic hook less true. In cataloguing 
the facts of life the author must not omit that 
mas.sive fact, illusion. 

When we say the hook is true to life we must 
stipulate that it i.s especially true to youth; even 
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to boyhood. All the characters seem a little larger 
than they really were, for David is looking up at 
them. And the early pages of the book are in 
particular astonishingly vivid. Parts of it seem 
like fragments of our forgotten infancy. The 
dark house of childhood, the loneliness, the things 
half understood, the nurse with her inscrutable 
sulks and her more inscrutable tenderness, the sud¬ 
den deportations to distant places, the seaside and 
its childish friendships, all this stirs in us when 
we read it, like something out of a previous exist¬ 
ence. Above all, Dickens has excellently depicted 
the child enthroned in that humble circle which 
only in after years he perceives to have beeji 
humble. Modern and cultured persons, I belie.vre, 
object to their children seeing kitchen compidy or 
being taught by a woman like Peggoty. But 
surely it is more important to be ed'^'ated in a 
sense of human dignity and equalif;./ than in any¬ 
thing else in the world. And a ^Id who has once 
had to respect a kind and enable woman of the 
lower classes will rcspc^yif^the lower classes for 
ever. The true way td overcome the evil in class 
distinctions is nql't’o denounce them as revolution- 
dwi.uuucd, them, but to ignore them as children 
ignore them. 

d'hc early youth of David Copperfield is psy- 
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chologically almost as good as his childhood. In 
one touch especially Dickens pierced the very core 
of the sensibility of boyhood; it was when he made 
David more afraid of a manservant than of any¬ 
body or anything else. The lowering Murdstone, 
the awful Mrs. Steerforth are not so alarming to 
him as Mr. Littimer, the unimpeachable gentle¬ 
man’s gentleman. This is exquisitely true to the 
masculine emotions, especially in their undevel¬ 
oped state. A youth of common courage does not 
fear anything violent, but he is in mortal fear of 
anything correct. This may or may not be the 
reason that so few female writers understand their 
■nale characters, but this fact remains: that the 
mre sincere and passionate and even headlong a 
lad ’(.the more certain he is to be conventional. 
The baier and freer he seems the more the tra¬ 
ditions othe college or the rules of the club will 
hold him wifntheir gyves of gossamer; and the 
less afraid he is*^ his enemies the more cravenly 
he will be afraid of'lis friends. Herein lies indeed 
the darkest peril of oui ethical doubt and chaos. 
The fear is that as moraiVfe^^°'^‘^ urgent, 
manners will become more so; 
forgotten the fear of God will retai*' 

Littimer. We shall merely sink ^ 
meaner bondage. For when you bi®^^ 
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laws, you do not get liberty; you do not even get 
anarchy. You get the small laws. 

The sting and strength of this piece of fiction, 
then, do (by a rare accident) lie in the circum¬ 
stance that it was so largely founded on fact. 
“ David Copperfield ” is the great answer of a 
great romancer to the realists. David says in 
effect: “What! you say that the Dickens tales 
are too purple really to have happened! Why, 
this is what happened to me, and it seemed the 
most purple of all. You say that the Dickens 
heroes are too handsome and triumphant! Why, 
no prince or paladin in Ariosto was ever so hand¬ 
some and triumphant as the Head Boy seemed to 
me walking before me in the sun. You say the 
Dickens villains are too black! Why, there was 
no ink in the devil’s ink-stand black enough for 
my own stepfather when I had to live in the same 
house with him. The facts are quite the other 
way tc what you suppose. This life of grey 
studies and half tones, the absence of which you 
regret in Dickens, is only life as it is looked at. 
This life of heroes and villains is life as it is lived. 
The life a man knows best is exactly the life he 
Ends most full of fierce certainties and battles be¬ 
tween good and ill—his own. Oh, yes, the life 
(ve do not care about may easily be a psychological 
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comedy. Other people’s lives may easily be hu¬ 
man documents. But a man’s own life is always 
a melodrama.” 

There are other effcctiv'e things in “ David 
Copperfield;” they are not all autol)iographical, 
but they nearly all have this new note of (juietude 
and reality. Micawber is gigantic; an immense 
assertion of the truth that the way to live is to 
exaggerate everything. But of him I shall have to 
speak more fully in another connection. Mrs. 
Micawber, artistically speaking, is even better. 
She is very nearly the best thing in Dicketis. Noth¬ 
ing could be more absurd, and at the same time 
more true, than her clear, argumentative manner 
of speech as she sits smiling and expounding in the 
midst of ruin. What could be more lucitl and logi¬ 
cal and unanswerable than her statement «)f the 
prolegomena of the Meiiway problem, of which 
the first step must be to “sec the Metiway,” or 
oi the coal-trade, which retjuired talent and ca[iital. 
“d'alent Mr. Micawber has. Capital Mr. Mi¬ 
cawber has not.” It seems as if something should 
have come at last out of so clear and .scientific an 
arrangement of ideas. Indeed if (as has been 
suggested) we regard “ David Copperfield" as 
an unconscious defence of the poetic view of life, 
we might regard Mrs. Micawber a.s an unconscious 
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satire m the louica! view »tf litV*. She sits as a 
nuauimctU of the hopelessness ami ficlplrssnrss of 
reas<Mi in the faa* t»f this nMtuuitic ami imreastui- 
able world. 

As I have taken “ Domhey and Siai '* as tin* 
book heft*re fiu* transition, ami “ David C'opper- 
field” as typiea! ni‘ the transition itself, t mav 
perhaps take "Bleak Ihnise" as the hook after 
the trans(ti«»n. " Bleak I loose ’* has every ehar- 
acteristic of his new realistic eidtiire. Diekens 
never, as iti his early hooks, revels now in the 
parts he likes and H«ainps the j»arts he tlues m»t, 
after the imnujer of Scott, lie does ttot, as in 
previoos tales, lease his heroes and heroines mere 
walking gcntleineji and ladies with iiotfting at all 
to dtJ htit walk: he espemis tjp.m fhetn at least 
ingenuity. By the espedirtos fsorcessfu! or not) 
of the self-revelaihm of Esther tu* the hntmmnis 
ineonsisteneies of Ritk, he tnakei his yoniigrr tijr. 
ures if not lovable at least readable, lArt) where 
we see this tighter and tmtre earrful grip. Me 
dtH'S not, for instanee, when he wislirs to tiemuim e 
a dark institutiiin, sandwicfi It in as a mere episode 
in a ramfding story <jf advetitttre, as the debtor’s 
prison is emtunhlcd in the body of Blikwiik «ir the 
low Yorkshire sih«»oI itt the body ttf NichoUs 
Niekleby. lie puts the Court of fhatteery iti the 
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centre of the stage, a sombre aiitl suiistcr tcmpie 
and groups round it in artistic rclutio.i decaying 
and fantastic figures, its offspring and its satirists. 
An old dipsomaniac keeps a rag and fmne shop^ 
type of futility and antiquity, and calls himself 
the Lord Chancellor. A little mat! old tnaitl hangs 
about the courts on a forgotten or imaginary law¬ 
suit, and says witlt perfect and putigent irony, 
1 am expecting a judgment shortly, on the Day 
of Judgment.” Rick and Ada and I-isther arc not 
mere strollers who have strayed into the canirt of 
kw, they are_ its children, its symbids, and its vie 
ims. Jhc righteous indignation of tlm book is 
not at the red heat of anarchy, hut at the white 
heat of art. ^ Its anger is patient uml ploihling, like 
some historic revenge. Moreover, it .shnviy and 
carefully creates the real psychology of oppression. 

te endless formality, the endless unemotional ur¬ 
banity, the endless hope <lcferrcd, these thiims 
make one fed the fact of injustice more than the 
madness of Nero. Io,r it is not the activeness of 
tyranny that maddens, hut its passiveness. We 
hate the deafness of the god more than his 
strength. Silence is the unheurahle repartee. 

Again wc can see in this book strong traces of 
an increase in social experience. Dickens, as his 
fame earned him into more fashionable circles, 
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began really to uiuicrstaiul something of what Is 
strcHig and what is weak in the Maglish upper 
eiuss. Sir Leicester Deadlitck is a far more effec¬ 
tive euiulemnution of oligarchy than the ugly 
swagger of Sir Mulberry Hawke, because pride 
stands out more plainly in all its impotence and 
insolence us tite one weakness t)f a good man, than 
as one of tfie million weaknesses of a bad one. 
Dickens, like all young Radicals, had imagined in 
his youth that aristocracy rested upon the hardness 
of HomehtHiy: he foutul, as we all ilo, that it rests 
upon the softness of everybody. It is very hard 
not t(j like .Sir Leicester Deadlock, not to applaud 
his silly old speeches, so ftiolish, so manly, so 
genuinely Lnglish, so disastrous to Lngland. It 
is true tliat the Lnglish people love a lord, but 
It is not true that they fear him; rather, if any¬ 
thing, they pity him; there creeps into their love 
something of the feeling they have towards a baby 
or a black jnati. In their hearts they think it 
admirable tiiat Sir Leicester Deadlock should be 
able to speak at all. And so a system, which no 
iron laws and no hhiody battles could possibly force 
u[uin a people, is preserved from generation to 
p.eneration by pure, weak good-nature. 

in “ Bleak I louse " occurs the character of I lar- 
old Skimpole, the character whose alleged likeness 
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to Leigh Hunt has laid Dickens open to so much 
disapproval. Unjust disapproval, I think, as far 
as fundamental morals arc concerned. In method 
he was a little clamorous and clumsy, as, indeed, 
he was apt to be. But when he said that it was 
possible to combine a certain tone of conversation 
taken from a particular man with other character¬ 
istics which were not meant to be hi.s, he surely 
said what all men who write stories know. A 
work of fiction often consists in combining a pair 
of whiskers seen in one street with a crime seen 
in another. He may quite possibly have really 
meant only to make r.eigh I hint’s light philosophy 
the mask for a new kind of scamp, as a variant on 
he pious mask of Pecksniff or the candid mask 
of Bagstock. He may never once have had the 
unfriendly thought, “Suppose Hunt behaved 
ike a rascal! he may have only bail the 

Huntt’’ ^^'"'*^*^’ ' behaved like 

But there is a good reason for mentioning Skim- 
pole espcaally. In the character of Skimpole, 
Dickens dusplaycd again a quality that was very 
admirable in him-I mean a disposition to sec 
^ings sanely and to satiri'/.e even his own faults 

«atiri/ing the (had- 
grinds, the economists, the men of Smiles and Self- 
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Help. For him there was nothing poorer than 
their wealth, nothing more selfish than their self- 
denial. And against them he was in the habit of 
pitting the people of a more expansive habit—the 
happy Swivellers and Micawbers, who, if they 
were poor, were at least as rich as their last penny 
could make them. He loved that great Christian 
carelessness that seeks its meat from God. It was 
merely a kind of uncontrollable honesty that forced 
him into urging the other side. He could not dis¬ 
guise from himself or from the world that the 
man who began by seeking his meat from God 
might end by seeking his meat from his neigh¬ 
bour, without apprising his neighbour of the 
fact. He had shown how good irresponsibility 
could be; he could not stoop to hide how bad it 
could be. He created Skimpole; and Skimpole is 
the dark underside of Micawber. 

In attempting Skimpole he attempted something 
with a great and urgent meaning. He attempted 
it, I say; I do not assert that he carried it through. 
As has been remarked, he was never successful in 
describing psychological change; his characters are 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. And 
critics have complained very justly of the crude 
villainy of Skimpole’s action in the matter of Joe 
and Mr. Bucket. Certainly Skimpole had no need 
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to^ commit a clumsy treachery to win a emmsy 
bribe; he had only to call on Mr. jarndyce. He 
had lost his honour too lonj. to need to sell it. 

Ilie effect is bad; but I repeat that the aim was 
Rreat. Dickens wished, under the symbol of Skim- 
polc, to point out a truth which is perhaps the most 
tcrnble in moral psychology. 1 mean the fact that 
It IS by no means easy to draw the line between 
hght and heavy offence. 1 h desired to show that 
there are no faults, however kindly, that we can 
afford to flatter or to let alone; he meant tliat 
perhaps Skimpole had once been as Kood a man as 
^wive ft. If flattered or let alone, our kiiulliest 
fault can de.stroy our kindliest virtue. A thini; 
may begin as a very human weakness, and eml as 
a very inhuman weakness. .Skimpole means that 
he extremes of a-il arc much nearer than we think. 

A man may lie-in by Iwiufr too generous to pay his 
c cbts and end by beinp; too mean fa pay his debts 
for the ^-ices are very stranj-ely in league, and 
tneourufie each other. A .s<iher man tnay become 
a drunkard through being a coward. A brave 

‘‘ f^'vard through being a drunk¬ 
ard. 7 ha IS the thing Dickens wa.s darkly trying 

oco„vcy,„Sk!,.,H,._,,„,^ 

a mouMam of if 1,, 

Dickens virtues, 'nicre is nothing tliiit can lie 
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ncfrlccted; there is no such thing (he meant) 
pcccatiillo. 

I have dwelt on this consciousness of his be¬ 
cause, alas, It had a very sharp edge for himself. 
I'.vcn wlulc he was permitting a fault, originally 
small, to make a comedy of Skimpole, a fault, 
ongmully small, was making a tragedy of Charles 
Dickens, hur Dickens also had a had quality, not 
intrinsically very terrible, which he allowed to 
wieck his life. I le also had a small weakness that 
could sometimes become stronger than all his 
stiengths. Ills selfishness was not. It need hardly 
be said, the selfishness of (iradgrind; he was par¬ 
ticularly compassionate and liberal. Nor was it 
In the least the selfishness of Skimpole. He was 
entirely self-ilependent, industrious, and dignified. 

1 IIs selfishness was wholly a selfishness of the 
iKives. Whatever his whim or the temperature 
of the instant toUl him to do, must be done. He 
was the ty[H‘ of man who woukl break a window if 
it would not o|H-n and give him air. And this 
weakness of his had, by the time of which we 
speak, leil to a breach between himself and his wife 
which he was too exasperated and excited to heal 
in time. I'.verything must be put right, and put 
right at once, with him. If London bored him, he 
must go to the Continent at once; If the Continent 
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bored him, he must come back to London at once. 
If the day was too noisy, the whole household 
must be (luict; if ni}j;ht was too quiet, the whole 
househokl must wake iqi. Abtn'c all, he had this 
supreme character of the domestic despot—that 
his good temper was, if possible, more despotic 
than his bad temper. When he was miserable 
(as he often was, poor fellow), they only had 
to listen to his railings. When he was happy they 
had to listen to his novels. All this, which was 
mainly mere excitability, did not seem to amount 
to much; it did not in the least mean that he hail 
ceased to be a clean-living and kinil-hearted and 
(luitc honest man. But there was this evil about It 
—that he did not resist his little weakness at all; 
he pampered it as Skimpole pampered his. Ami 
it separated him aiul his wife. A mere silly trick 
of temperament did everything that the blackest 
miscoiuluct could have done. A random sensi¬ 
bility, started about the shuffling of papers or the 
shutting of a witulow, ended by tearing two clean, 
Christian people from each other, like a blast of 
bigamy or adultery. 




CHAPTER IX 


LATER LIFE AND WORKS 

I HAVE dcni>cnucly in tins book mentioned only 
sikIi facts In the Hie ot DlckoiivS as were, I will 
not say si|^’niiicant (lor all facts must be signifi¬ 
cant, including die million facts that can never 
he mcntluneii by anybody), but such facts as illus¬ 
trated my nwn immediate meaning. I have ob- 
scncil this mcthoil consistently and without shame 
because I tfiink that we can hardly make too evi¬ 
dent a cliasm lictwcen books which profess to be 
statements of all ascertainable facts, and books 
wliidi (like tills one) profess only to contain a 
particular opinion or a summary deducible from 
the facts, Bcjoks like horster’s exhaustive work 
and otficrs exist, and arc as accessible as St PauFs 
Catfiedral; we haw* them in common as xve have 
the facts of tiic pfiysical universe; and it seems 
highly desirable that the function of making an 
exhaustive catalogue and that of making an indi¬ 
vidual ge^ierali/atlon should not be confused. No 
catalogue, (d c<Hirse, can contain all the facts even 
of live minutes; every catalogue, however long and 
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learned, must be not only a bold, but, one may 
say, an audacious selection. But if a ^rcat many 
facts are given, the reader gains a blurred belief 
that all the facts are being given. In a professedly 
personal judgment it is therefore clearer and 
more honest to give only a few illiustrative fact.s, 
leaving the other obtainable facts to balance them. 
For thus it is made quite clear that the thing is a' 
sketch, an affair of a few lines. 

It is as well, however, to make at this point a 
pause sufficient to indicate the main course of 
the later life of the novelist. And it is best to 
begin with the man himself, as he appeared in 
those last days of popularity and [aibHc ilistinction. 
Many are still alive who remember him in his 
after-dinner speeches, his lectures, ami his many 
public activities; as 1 am not one of these, 1 cannot 
correct my notions with that Hash «»f the living 
features w'ithout which a tlescription may be subtly 
and entirely wrong. Once a man is dead, if it be 
only yesterday, the newcomer must piece him to¬ 
gether from descriptions really as much at random 
as if he were describing Ca-sar or ! lenry II. Al¬ 
lowing, however, for this inevitable falsify, a figure 
vivid and a little fantastic, does walk across the 
stage of Forster’s “ Life.” 

Dickens was of a middle size ami his vivacity 
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jind rclutivc physicul Insigniiicance probably gave 
lathci the impression oi small size; certainly of 
tlic absence oi bulk. In early lite he worej even 
lor that epoch, extravagant clusters of brown hair, 
aiul in later years, a brown moustache and a fringe 
ol blown beartl (cut like a sort of broad and bushy 
imperial) sufliciently individual in shape to give 
him a faint air as of a foreigner. His face had a 
peculiar tint or (juality which is hard to describe 
even after one has contrived to imagine it. It 
was the (luality which Mrs. Carlyle felt to be, as 
it were, metallic, and compared to clear steel. It 
was, I think, a sort of pale glitter and animation, 
very much alive and yet with something deathly 
about it, like a corpse galvanized by a god. His 
lace (if (his was so) was curiously a counterpart 
of his character. For the essence of Dickens’s 
character was that it w'as at once tremulous and yet 
hard ami sharp, just as the bright blade of a sword 
is tremulous and yet hard and sharp. lie vibrated 
at e\'ery toucli ami yet he was imlestructible; you 
could beml him, but you could not break him. 
Brown of hair and heard, somewhat pale of visage 
(especially in liis later <lays of excitement and ill- 
health) he had (|uite exceptionally bright and 
active eyes; eyes that were always tlarting about 
h!u' brilliant birds to pick up all the tiny things of 
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which he made more, perhaps, tiinn any novelist 
has done; for lie was a sort of poetical Sherlock 
Holmes. The mouth behind the brown beard was 
large and mobile, like the mouth of an actor; in¬ 
deed he was an actor, in many things tot* much of 
an actor. In his lectures, in later years, he could 
turn his strange face into any of the innumerable 
mad masks that were the faces ol his grt*tesi|ue 
characters. He could make his face fall sutUIenly 
into the blank inanity of Mrs. Kmitlle’s servant, or 
swell, as if to twice its si/e, into the apoplectic 
energy of Mr. Sergeant Bu/fuz. But the outline 
of his face itself, from his youth upwartls, was cut 
quite delicate and decisive, and in repose and its 
own keen way, may even liavc I(»oked effeminate. 

The dress of the comfortable classes iluring the 
later years of Dickens was, compared with ours, 
somewhat slipshod and somewhat gaudy. It was 
the time of loose pegtop trousers ttf an ahnost 
I urkish oddity, of large ties, of loose short jackets 
and of loose long whiskers. Ti'et even this expan¬ 
sive period, it must he confessed, consi<!eretl Dick¬ 
ens a little too flashy or, as some put it, too {’’renelii- 
fied in his dress. I le wore velvet c(*uts; fte W(*re 
wild waistcoats that were like incredible sunsets; 
he wore large hats of an unnecessary and startling 
whiteness. He dit! not mind being seen in sen.sa- 
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tional dressing-gowns; nay, he had his portrait 
painted in one of them. All this Is not meritorious; 
neither is it particularly discreditable; It is a char¬ 
acteristic only, but an important one. He was an 
absolutely independent and entirely self-respecting 
nian. ^ Hiit^ he had none of that old dusty, half- 
dignificd I'ingllsh feeling upon which Thackeray 
was so sensitive; I mean the desire to be regarded 
as a private gentleman, which means at bottom the 
desire to be leit alone. 'I'his again Is not a merit; 
it is only one ol the milder as[K!cts of aristocracy. 
But meritorious or not, Dickens did not possess It. 

I le luul no object ion to being stared at, if he were 
also atlmired. 1 le did not exactly pose in the 
oriental manner of Disraeli; his instincts were too 
cle.m lor that; but he diil pose somewhat in the 
I-'rench manner, of some leaders like Mirabeau and 
(iambetta. Nor inul he the dull de.sire to “get 
on which makes men die contented as inarticu¬ 
late Under Secretaries of State. lie did not de- 
siie success so much as lame, the old luiinan glory, 
the applause and wonder of the people. Such he 
was as he walked down the street in his white hat, 
proliahly with a slight swagger. 

I lis private Hie consisted of one tragedy and ten 
thousaiul comedies. By otu' tragedy I mean one 
real and rcntling moral tragedy—the failure of his 
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marriage. He loved liis children dearly, and more 
than one of them died; hut in .sorrow.s like these 
there is no violence and above all no sliame. The 
end of life is not tragic like the end tif hn c. And 
by the ten thousand ctJtncdies I mean the whole 
texture of his life, his letters, his conversation, 
which were one incessant carnivail (d' insane atui 
inspired improvisation. So far as lie could prevent 
it, he never permitted a tlay of his life to Iw or- 
dinary. I'hcre was always some prank, some itti- 
petuous proposal, some practical joke, some siul- 
den hospitality, some sudden tlisaj'pearance. It is 
relatetl of him (I give one anecdote out of a hun¬ 
dred) that in his last visit t<i America, when he 
w'as already reeling as it were umler the hhtw that 
was to be mortal, he remarked quite casually to 
his companions that a row of paiiiteil cottages 
looked exactly like the painted siiops in a panto¬ 
mime. Nt) sooner had the suggestion passetl his 
lips than he leapt at the nearest tiotirway atid in 
exact imitation of the clown in the harlecjuinadr, 
beat conscientiously with liis fist, not <in the door 
(for that would have Inirst the canvas scenery of 
course), but on the side of the do<irp(tst. Hav¬ 
ing done this he lay ch)wn ceremoniously aemss 
the doorstep for the owner to fall over hitti if he 
should come rushing out. I !e thett got up gravely 
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and went on his way. His whole life was full of 
such unexpected energies, precisely like those of 
the pantom.me clown. Dickens hud indeed a great 
and hmdaincutal ailmity with the landscape, or 
rather house-scape, ot the harlequinade. He liked 
ugh house.s, and sloping roofs, and deep areas. 
But he ^vouhl have been really happy if some good 
any of the ete.-nal panto,rrime had given hint the 
pot er of fly.n , ^he n,ofs and pitching harm¬ 
lessly drrwrr the he.ght of the houses and bounding 
out of the areas like an indiaruhber ball. The 
cl.v.nc lunatic in “ Nicholas Nickleby ” comes near¬ 
est to us t rtatn. I really think Dickens would 
rat nr race been that one of his characters than 
atry of thv others. With what excitement he would 
baye stnrgglrd down tire chimney. With what 
ocstatie ener-gy i,e would have hurled the cucum¬ 
ber's over tfie garden wall. 

I Its letter's eshibit even more (he same incessant 
iti.rlryc fotte. His letters arc as creative as any 
o us rtuarv ei'eatinrrs. His shortest postcard is 
o ten as good as his ablest novel; each one of them 
ts spontaneous; eacli one of them is different. He 
vanes twen the form and shape of the letter as far 
:is posstblc: lunv it is in absurd French I now it is 
rom otu of his chtiracfers; now It is an ailvcrtise- 
ttivnt for himself as a .stray dog. All of them are 
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very funny; they arc not only very funny, hut they 
are quite as funny as his iitiished aiui published 
work. This is the ultimately ania/ing thing about 
Dickens; the amount there is of liim. He wrote, 
at the very least, sixteen thick important books 
packed full of original creation. And if you 
had burnt them all he could have written six¬ 
teen more, as a man writes idle letters to his 
friend. 

In connection with this cxulwranf part «»f his 
nature there is another thing to be noted, if we are 
to make a peisonal picture of him. Alauy modern 
people, chiefly women, have been heard to object 
to the Bacchic clement in the books of Dickens, 
that celebration of social drinking as a supreme 
symbol of social liv'ing, which those books share, 
with almost all the great literature of mankiml, 
including the New 'rcstament. I 'ndouluetlly there 
is an abnormal amount of drinking in a page of 
Dickens, as there is an abnormal amount of figlit- 
ing, say, in a page of Dumas. If you reck<in uji 
the beers and brandies of Mr. Bob Sawyer, with 
the care of an arithmetician ami the tleductions of 
a pathologist, they rise alarmingly, like a rising 
tide at sea. Dickens dltl defend drink clamo¬ 
rously, praised it with passion, and <lescfibed whole 
orgies of it with enormous gmsto. Vet it is won- 
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that ht himself drank comparatively little He 
^^as die type of man who could be so eager in 
piaismg t le cup^ that he left the cup untasted. It 

tint he'*'r ?'* ^i:vonsh temperament 

that he did not drink wine very much. But it 

was a part ol his humane philosophy, of his 
Hhgion, that he did drink wine. To healthy 
'.uropoan philosophy, wine is a symbol; to 
European religion it is a sacrament Dickens 
JTPtuved It because it was a great human 
urn, <mc_of the rites of civilization, and this it 
uitamly is. 1 he teetotaller who stands outside 
«t may have perfectly clear ethical reasons of his 
<nvn. as a nian may have who stands outside cduca- 
tH>n_or nationality, who refuses to go to an Uni¬ 
versity or to serve in an Army. But he is neglect- 
mg one of the great social things that man has 
.-uiiied to nature. 'I'hc teetotaller has chosen a 
most unfortunate phrase for the drunkard when 
he says that the <Irunkard is making a beast of 
iirnst . he man who drinks ordinarily makes 
nothing hut an ordinary man of himself. The 
man who drinks excessively makes a devil of him- 
seif. ^ But nothing connected with a human and 
armstic thmg hke wine can bring one nearer to 
the brute life of nature. I'hc only man who is, in 
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the exact anti literal sense of’ tiie words, tnaking 
a beast of himself is the teetotaller. 

I'he tone of Dickens towards relij^ioa, thouj^h 
like that of most of his contemporaries, philo¬ 
sophically disturbed ami rather historically ijino- 
rant, hati an element that was very characteristic 
of himself. 1 le hail all the prejudice.s of his time. 
He had, for instance, that dislike of defined dog¬ 
mas, which really means a preference for utiex- 
amined d(>gmas. He had the usual vague nothm 
that the wliole of our human past was paekeil with 
nothing but insane lories. He had, in a word, 
all the ohl Radical igmirances which went along 
with the old Railica! acuteness and courage and 
public spirit. But this spirit tended, in almost all 
the others who held it, t<» a speeifie dislike of the 
Church of hinglami; and a disposition to set the 
other sects against it, as truer types of imjuiry, or 
of individualism. Dickens had a ilefinite tender¬ 
ness for the Church of England. I le might have 
even called it a weakness for the Church* of Mig- 
land, hut he had it. Something in those platitl 
services, something in that reticent and humane 
liturgy pleased him against ail the tiaideneies <jf 
his time; pleased him in the best part of himself, 
his virile love of charity ami peace. ()nee, in a 
puff of anger at the Cluireh's political stupiility 
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(which is indeed profound), he left it for a week 
or t^vo and went to an Unitarian Chapel; in a 
week or two he came back. This curious and 
sentimental hold of the English Church upon him 
increased with years. In the book he was at 
work on when he ilied he describes the Minor 
C.mon, humble, chi\'alrous, tentler-hearted, answer¬ 
ing with iiuiignant simplicity the froth and plat¬ 
form righteousness of the sectarian philanthropist, 
lie ujdioUls Canon Crisparkle and satirizes Mr. 

I loncythumier. Almost every one of the other 
Kaiiicals, lus friends, would have upheld Mr. ‘ 
Iloneyfhunder and satirizeii Canon Crisparkle. 

1 have mentioned this matter for a special rea¬ 
son. It brings us back to that apparent contra¬ 
diction or dualism in Dickens to which, in one 
connection or tmother, I have often adverted, and 
whieli, in one shtijH* or another, constitutes the 
whole crux of his character. I mean the union of 
a general wildness approachitig lunacy, w'ith a sort 
of secret moderation almost amounting to medioc¬ 
rity. Dickens was, more or les.s, the man I hav'e 
described—sfsisitive, theatrical, amazing, a bit of 
a daiiily, a bit <if a buffoon. Nor are such charac¬ 
teristics, wftether weak or wIUl, entirely accidents 
or externals. I le fnui some false theatrical ten- 
<li*ncles integral in his nature. I'or instance, he 
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had one most unfortunate iiahSt, a Iialn’t that often 
put him In the wrong, even when he happened to 
he in the right I le had an incurahlc iiahit of ex¬ 
plaining himself. This reduced his admirers to 
the mental condition of the authentic luit hitherto 
uncelebrated little girl who said to her mother, " I 
think I ^should understand if only you wouldn’t 
explain. Dickens always wouhl explain, ft was 
a part of that instinctive publicity of his which 
made him at once a spletulitl democrat and a little 
too much of an actor. I le carried it to the craziest 
lengtlxs.^ He actually wanted to have printed in 
/lifu'/i, It IS sail!, an apology for his own action in 
the matter of his marriage, 'fhat inciiient alone 
IS enough to suggest that his external offers and 
proposals were sometimes like screams heard from 
Hedlam. Vet it remains true that he had in him a 
central part that was pleased ordy hy the most 
decent ami the most reposeful rites, hy things of 
which the Anglican prayer-hook is very typical. 

It IS certainly true that he was often extravagant 
It IS most certainly equally true that he detested 
and despised extravagance. 

The best explanation can he found In his literary 
genius. His literary genius consistetl in a eoiitra- 
cictory capacity at once to entertain ami to deride 
very ridiculous ideas. If he is a buffoon, he is 
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Luighing at buffoonery. His books were in some 
ways the wildest on the face of the world. Rabe¬ 
lais did not introduce into Paphlagonia or the 
kmgdoni of the Coqcigrues satiric figures more 
< I antic aiul misshapen than Dickens made to walk 
about the Strand and Lincoln’s Inn. But for all 
that, you come, in the core of him, on a sudden 
quietude atul good sense. Such, I think, was the 
core of Rabelais, such were all the far-stretching 
and t iolent satirists. I his is a point essential to 
Dickens, thcnigh very little comprehended in our 
tut rent tone oi thought. Dickens was an immod¬ 
erate jester, but a motlcrate thinker. He was an 
inunoilcrate jester bectiusc he was a moderate 
thinker. W'hat wc moderns call the wildness of 
fus iimtgination was actually created by what we 
moderns call the ttuneness of his thought. I mean 
that he lelt the lull insanity of all extreme ten* 
ilencies, bectiusc he was himself so sane; he felt 
eccetitricities, bectiusc he was in the centre. We 
are always, in these days, asking our violent 
pro[>hcts to write violent satires; but violent 
prophets can never possibly write violent satires. 
In order to write satire like that of Rabelais—satire 
that juggles with the stars and kicks the world 
afumt like a football—-it is neccs.sary to be one’s 
self teriqterate, and even mild. A modern 
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like Nietzsche, a nuulem ni;m like (u>rkv, a mod. 
ern man like ti’Anminzio, cduUi n,H possibly write 
real and riotous satire. They are themselves too 
much on tfic borderlands. They eouhl not be a 
success a.s cancaturi.sts, for they are alrcatly a «rcat 
succes.s as caricatures. i 

I have mentioned his religious preference merely 
•IS an instance oi this interior mmleration To 
say, as some have done, that he attacked Non- 
orrmty ,s quite a false way of puttin^r it 
is_ clean acro.ss the whole trend of the man ami 
his tune to suppose that he could liave felt hitter- 
against any dieolo^ieul body as a tfuadogica! 

whether P ^‘^travariance, 

Hh ther Prote.s_fant or Catholic, moved him to an 

c^travaKanee o, satire. And he llmu. himself into 

V ars the \trlmse liijjhts ot stairs ” of Mr, fleul- 
’anc, exactly because his own conception ..f reli- 

hatred V " l’‘'«»har 

hatred for speeches at the Kravesitle. 

1<«U ,,s .,,,,,,,. 1 ... . . . 

M anarchic satirk,. He „.adc f,,,, 

Of the instruments <m which rcfoiatiee. t 
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mudc no secret of his feeling that the average 

I'-nghsh premier was an accidental ass. In two 
superb sentences he summed up and swept away 
the whole British constitution: “England, for the 
last week, has been in an awful state. Lord Goodie 
would go out. Sir Thomas Doodle wouldn’t come 
in, and there being no people in England to speak 
ol ixcipt C oodlc and Doodle, the country has been 
without a government.” He lumped all cabinets 
iutd all government offices together, and made the 
«anje game of them all. I Te created his most stag- 
pTing humbugs, his most adorable and incredible 
niints. and set them on the highest thrones of our 
national system. To many moderate and progres¬ 
sive people, such a satinet seemed to be insulting 
heayeti and earth, read./to wreck society for some 
mad alternative, py^iared to pull clown St. Paul’s, 
and on its ruins.jreet a gory guillotine. Yet, as 
a matter ot far„, this apparent wildness of his came 
Irom his lieirg, if anything, a very moderate poll- 
t'viun. If came, not at all from fanaticism, but 
li-om a r.ther rational detachment. He had the 
''ease to .sec that the British constitution was not 
demoeiaev, but the British constitution. It was 
an ajfl.fieial system—like any other, good in some 
.i\ H,. liad in others. I lis satire of it sounded wild 
tl’.ose tliat worshipped it; but his satire of it 
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arose not from his m,v wil.l r,„k ■ 

against it, hot sin,,,, from h!' ^ ‘ t’iL" 
very one else, „ . ih, e,f.,r "j"; 
far its I know, .loionK all ,|„. ,..,t t 

'hat itRo, he realire,! the thino ih „ | V 

Irish,ncn onders,,,„,| V , o, , !'•‘■"eh.nen a„.| 

, *h.ow»a, I }»iran the f;u*t th^t tuimi 

Lef,'''T™''■■TtesenlatIve 

<« of .hrreir.hTi 

five. It' ui^ r‘'|*rwenm. 

nnn m K it 'I ‘‘very 

far 'h 
aaj-a,s, 

in iKce f' I (rum .i gfMuI Ratli, 

if it lilease c. "''hh may, 

'■ista at the en 'l r"? '? 'h' I'l'lK 

■i^ity a,.,, 

■hi i.ehei,'u:;"’'„:;r7";y"'r'^^ "!■> ■"/ 

aft-llo„ti„K are ,he dl-'h' , p"™''." ■»"■ 

I." t;;i;;;\'t- if 

rr,"--''- 

' ‘"'“tiy a|.i.thetie ahoot then, |,„tl,, 
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that I seriously think it a most portentous sign.” 
Anti he says also this: “ I really am serious in 
thinking- ami I ha\'c given as painful considera¬ 
tion to the subject as a man with children to live 

and suiter alter him can possibly give it_that 

representative go\-ernment is become altogether a 
failure witli us, that the Mnglish gentilities am 
subserviences render the people unfit for it, and thi 
whole thing has brokeit (.hivvii since the great sev¬ 
enteenth century time, ami has no hope in It." 

I hesc are tlic words of a wise and perhajis 
melancholy man, but certainly not of an unduly 
excited one. It is worth noting, for instance, how 
mtich more directly Dickens goes to the point than 
Carlyle did, wht) noted many (»f the same evils. 
But Carlyle fancied that our modern English gov¬ 
ernment was wonly am! long-windet! bec.ausc it 
was (.lemticratic government. Dickens saw, what 
is certaittly the fact, that it is wonly and long- 
wimietl because it is aristocratic government, the 
two mt>.st pleasant aristocratic tjualitles being a lo\ 
of literature and an unconsciousness of time. Hi 
all tills anuumfs to tlie same conclusion of th 
matter. bVuntie figures like .Sliggins ami Chat 
band were created out ♦tf the quietude of his 
religious preference. Wild creations like tfie Bar¬ 
nacles and the Btnjtnierbys were prothiced in a kind 
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<>< ecstasy of the ordinary, of the ohvlauH in 
poi.tica justice. His numsters were made out of 
level atu! his nuuleration. as the old monsters 
were made out of the level sea. 

_ Such was the man of |renius we must (rv to im.or. 
me; violently emotional, yet witfi a g.Hul judu- 
/J»ent; {uiKmacious, hut only when he thouMhf hhu- 
/selt oppresse*!; prone to think himself oj^ressetl 
yet not cynical about human motives. He was a 
man remarkably hard to understand or to rJani- 
«'ate. He almost always hm! reasons for his 

' 'i"'"',", ■>".! Ilin. !„■ 

Such rnuKh sk.-,d, at l«M ,„„i„ .. 

order l„ su„„„„ri,.. I* I..,,,, 

VUTC ,Kvi,|„..,|, 

^ uu ,,rcv,,„,a act,, it!..,. Tl.,. lira, .va, ,l„. 

puhlri iiaidmKs tiii.l I.Yluri-j whi.l, |„. i,,., 

/o K,va ays,.,„a,h.a|i,. Tha .va, hi, ai;,. 

'T7 7 a,„l of ./// 

‘ 7"‘!- u 'HH- that Uiio., 

y new futuHoH and op|,„rii,„ii,., (j 
so many i„ |;f,. „ ^ 

conjmar, a .y Im had anjoy..., 
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editor. It is certain that his audiences (who some¬ 
times stacked themselves so thick that they lay 
ilat on the platiorm all rounti him) enjoyed his 
bein'*: a lecturer. It Is not so certain that the sub¬ 
editors enjoyeti his being an editor. But in both 
connettiotis the main matter of importance is the 
chcct on the permanent work of Dickens himself. 
'I he reailings were important for this reason, that 
the) fixetl, as il by some public and pontifical pro¬ 
nouncement, what was Dickens’s interpretation of 
Dickens s w<irk. Such :i kmnviedge is mere tradi- 
floti, hut it is very forcible. My own family has 
hatnh ti on to nie, and I shall proliably hand on 
to the next generatitui, a definite memory of how 
Dickens maile his face sudtienly like the face of 
an iiiiot in impersonating Mrs. Raddle’s servant, 
Betsy, i his does seine one of the permanent pur¬ 
poses of tradition; it does make it a little more 
difiietth for any ingenious person to provx that 
Betsy was meant to be a brilliant satire on the 
over-etdtivation of the intellect. 

As for his relation to his two magazines, it is 
chiefly important, first for the ailmirabic things 
that he wrote in tlie magazines himself (one can¬ 
not forbear to mention the inimitable monologue 
of the waiter In *'Somebody’.s Luggage"), and 
sectitully for the fact tfiat in his caiiacity of editor 
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\V;r.'rT ‘liscovcmi 

H ilkic (.ullms. tt t „.as ihv ..k- 

'V. h Dukcns: a,i ali„„ts- in tins rcsinvt, that tiny 
both comhmc ,n a curious way a moUcm an.l tuck! 
ncy and even co.ntm.nplacc al,o„t ,l,i„;;s 

«ieh a liuRc elemental sy.nnalliy with stran.-e <,n. 

an umbrellas, more (yp.eal „f rationality and 
tl til reforn,; and there were no two w I,„ could 

havfn '.re' 

men co dd ^''I’or-ttilioits; and „„ ,w„ 

deed Z‘"'' ' “ ■'“''’‘'"'•''"‘ts 'brill. In. 

they wear lan« h:ur or Uu.se tk-s to attract tfie 
«I»nts. I he elves arul the ohi gods «•!„.„ they 
reviMt the earth really go straight for a tlull ton! 

M simplicity, which the gods love 

were m-. 

thZ increl-'“! 1 

" """‘0 careful and 

responsible treatment which we have marked 

the transition which culminated in “ Bleak f louse ” 

Ijs next important hook, “ Hard 'rimes.” strikes 
an almost unexpected note of severity. 'Fhc char- 
acters are indeed exaggerated, but they are bitterly 
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and deliberately ex;^}^gcratct.l; they arc not exaj'- 
gerated with the old unconscious high spirits of 
Nicholas Nicklehy or Martin Cliuz/lewit. Dick¬ 
ens exaggerates Bounderby because he really hates 
him. lie cxaggerateil Fecksnill because he really 
loved him. “Hurd 'rimes” is not one of the 
greatest books of Dickens; but it is perhaps in a 
sen.se one of his greatest monuments. It stamps 
and records the reality of Dickens’s emoti<m on a 
great many things that were then considercil un- 
philosophical gnmiblings, but which since have 
swelled into the ittimense phenomenon of the so¬ 
cialist phihtsophy. I o call Dickens a Socialist is a 
wild exaggeration: hut the truth and lu-cidiarity 
of his position might he expressetl thus; that even 
when everybody tlunight that Liberalism meatU 
individualism he was emphatically a Liberal and 
emphatically not an individualist. ()r the truth 
might be better still stated in this inatiner: that 
he .saw that there wu.s a secret thing, callcii human¬ 
ity, to which both extreme socialism and extreme 
imlividualism were profouiuily aiul inexpressibly 
Iiuliffeicnt, and that this permanent and presiding 
humanity was the thing he hai>(H*neii to under¬ 
stand; he knew that individualism is tiothing and 
non-individualism Is nothing but the keeping of the 
commandment of man. I le felt, as a novelist 
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should, that the cjucstion is too niuch tiiscussed as 
to whether a man is in favour of diis or that scicn- 
tihe philosophy; that dicrc is anotfier (inestion, 
whether the scientific philosopfiy is in favour of 
the man. 'Fhat is why such lujoks as *' I lard 
limes” will remain always a [>art of the power 
and tradition of Dickens. I le saw that economic 
systems are not things like the stars, hut things 
like the lamp-posts, manifestations of the human 

niiml, and things to he jiulged hy the hinnan 
heart 

I’henceforwanl until the end his hooks grow 
consistently graver and, as it were, more responsi¬ 
ble; he improves as an artist if not always as a 
creator. ‘‘Little Dorrit ” (puhlisfual in i.S‘57) 
is at once in .some ways so much more subtle ami 
in every way so much more sad than tiu: rest of 
his work that it bores Diekensians and especially 
pleases (ieorge (iissing. It is the only one of the 
Dickens tales which could please (ossing, not only 
by its genius, but also liy its atmospfuTc. I'herc is 
something a little modern and a little sad, somc’- 
thing also out of tunc with the main trend of 
Dickens’s moral feeling, about the descrij»tioti of 
the character of Dorrit as actually ami finally 
weakened by his wasting experiences, as not lifting 
any cry above the CiHiqucred years. It is hut; a 
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Luiif !lcck of shadow. But the illimitable white 
light of fumum hopefulness, of which I spoke at 
the beginning, is ebbing away, the work of the 
revolution is growing weaker everywhere; and 
the night of necessitarianism cometh when no man 
can work. For the first time in a book by Dickens 
perhaps we really do feel that the hero is forty- 
five. Clennam is certainly very much older than 
Mr. Pickwick. 

Ihis was indeed only a fugitive grey cloud; 
he went on to breezier operations. But whatever 
they were, they still luul the note of the later days, 

I hey have a more cautious craftsmanship; they 
have a more mellow and a more mixed human 
sentiment. Shadows fell upon his page from the 
other and satkler figures out of the Victorian de¬ 
cline. A good instance of this is his next book, 

1 ho I ale of I wo Cities” (1859)' Tn dignity 
and eloiiuencc it almost stands alone among the 
books by Dickens, but it also stands alone among 
his books in this respect, that it Is not entirely by 
Dickens. It owes its Inspiration avowedly to the 
passionate ami clomly pages of Carlyle’s “ I'rench 
Ke\oIution. And there is something ijulte essen¬ 
tially Inconsistent between Carlyle’s disturbed and 
h.ilf-scejitical transcendentalism and the original 
school and spirit to which Dickens belonged, the 
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lucid and laughing decisiveness of tlie old con¬ 
vinced and contentCii Katiiculisin. lienee the 
genius of Dickens cannot save him, just as tiio 
great genius of Carlyle couUi not save him fr<im 
making a picture of the hrench Revolution, vv'hich 
was delicately and yet deeply erroneous, Roth 
tend too much to represent it as a mere elemental 
outbreak of hunger or vengeance; they do not sec 
enough that it was a war for intellectual princi¬ 
ples, even for intellectual platitiuies. We, the 
modern I'inglish, cannot easily understand the 
I'rcnch Revolution, because we cannot easily un- 
dcrstarul the iiiea of hhuuly battle for pure com- 
nion scnjic; wc cuiiuit uiulcrstafii! vinnttuni senne 
in arms and contjucring. In moilern Ifnglaiui com¬ 
mon sense appears to mean putting up witli exist¬ 
ing conditions. I*or us a practical [lolitieian really 
means a man who can he thoroughly trustcti to do 
nothing at all; that is where his practicality comes 
m. d'hc I'Vendi feeling—^the feelitig at tlie hack 
of the Revolution—was that the more sensible a 
man was, the more you rnust look out for 
slaughter. 

In all the imitators of Carlyle, incliuling Dick¬ 
ens, there is an obscure sentiment that the thing 
for which the l-Venchmen dietl must have been 
Kimcthing new and <iuecT, a para.lox, a strange 
idolatry. But when sucfi hlooil ran in the streets, 
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it was lor the sake of a tnitsiu; wfu'tJ thov vitie-s 
were shaken to tlu-ir fouiulations. they were shaken 
to their I'outuiatitms fsy a tniiMu. 

I have tnentiotieti this historical matter hreause 
it illustrates these Lifer ami ttiore minKh-.l inllu. 
ences which at once improve atul .ts it were perplec 
the later work of Dickens. For Dickens h.i 4 In 
his oriffinal mental ctnnposition rapacitirs for 
Ufulerstamlint? this cheery ami srnsihle rlemrnt 
in the French Revolution far Letter than t'arHlr. 

1 he hreneh Revolution was, amott|,j other thiti^pi, 
hrench, ami, ho far as that yjoes, eouLl ttevrr have 
a {weeise counterpart in so joHy atnl atitmltthtinomi 
an I'.n^flishtnan as fharles Diekrns. Rut there was 
a jjreat deal i>f the actual ami unhroken frailition 
of the Revolution itself in his early raitiial inifiit 
nients; in his demmetatl«tns of the Meet IhiHou 
there was a great deal t»f tlie capture of the fLiw 
tille. 'Fhere was, alune all, a eertain rr.»s.mal»lr 
Imiiaticncc which was tfie esseiiee of thr old Rrpuli. 
lican, and which is .juite utiknown to tlir R«wofu. 
tionisf in iiKHlern hairope. The old Ruilital did 
not feel exactly that he was " in revolt; ” he felt 
if anything that a miinhcr of idiotic itenitutions 
had revoiteil against reason ami against him. 
Dickens, 1 say, h:id the reviihnittnarv idea, though 
an i'.nglish fortn of it, hy clear and otieHiote, in¬ 
heritance; Carlyle had t<» reiliscuver the Revsilu- 
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tion by a violence of genius and \‘isiofi. If Dick¬ 
ens,^ then, took from Carlyle (as he said he did) 
his image of the Revolution, it does certainly mean 
that he had lorgotten something of his own ytauh 
anti come under the more complex inlhiences of 
the end of the nineteenth century. {lis ohi hilari¬ 
ous and sentimental view of human nature seems 
for a moment dimmed in “ Little Dorrit.” His 
old political simplicity has been slightly disturbed 
by Carlyle. 

I repeat that this graver note is varietl, but it 
remains a graver note. We see it struck. I tliink, 
with particular and remarkable success in “(ireat 
Expectations ” {). This ti„o is told 
with a consistency and <iulettulc of individuality 
which is rare In Dickens. But so far had he 
^veiled along the road of a heavier reality, tliat 
he even intended to give the talc an unhapny 
ending, making Pip lose Mstella for ever; ami he 
was only tlissuadeil from it hy the robust romanti- 
ci.sm of Buiwcr-I.yfton. Hut the best part of the 
talc—the account of the vacillations t.f the lien, 
benveen the humble life f<, which he owes ev<Ty. 
thing, and the gorgeous life from which he expects 
somtt ling, touch a very true and somewliat tragic 
part of morals; for the great parailox of morality 
(the paradox to which only tiie religions have 
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given an adequate expression) Is that the very 
vilest kind of fault is exaetly the most easy kind. 
We read in hooks and haihuls about the wild fellow 
who might kill a man or smoke opium, but who 
would never stoop to lying or cowardice or to 
“ anything mean.” But for actual human beings 
opium aiul slaughter have only occasional charm; 
the pennanent human temptation is the temptation 
to be mean. The one standing probability is the 
pnibability of becoming a cowardly hypocrite. 
Tfie circle of the traitors is the lowest of the 
abyss, and it is u!s«) the easiest to fall into. That 
is one of the ringing realities of the Bible, that it 
does not make its great men commit grand sins; 
it makes its great men (such as David and 
.St. Peter) commit small sins and behave like 
sneaks. 

Dickens has tlealt with this easy descent of 
tlescrtion, this silent treason, with remarkable accu¬ 
racy in the account of the indecisions of Pip. 
It contains a gooil suggestion of that weak romance 
which Is the root of all snobbishness: that the 
mystery which belongs to patrician life excites us 
hkh'c than the open, even the Indecent virtues of 
the huitible. Pip is keener about Miss ITavisham, 
who may mean well by him, than about Joe Gar- 
gery, who evivlently docs. All this Is very strong 
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and wholesome; hut it is still a iittie stern. “ Qur 
Mutual Friend” (1864) hrings us hack a little 
into his merrier and more normal manner; some 
of the satire, such as that upon VenecrinL^’s dec 
tion, is in the best of his old style, so aVy and 
fanciful, yet hitting so suddenly and so hard. But 
even here we find the fuller atui more serious treat¬ 
ment of psychology; notably in the two facts that 
he creates a really human villain, Brailley I Unul- 
stone, and also one whom we might call a really 
human hero, hiugene, if it were not that he is much 
too human to he called a hero at all. It has been 
said (invariably by cads) that Dickens never de¬ 
scribed a gentleman; it is like saying that he never 
described a zebra. A gentleman is a very rare 
animid among human creatures, and to people 
like Dickens, interested in all fum.anity, not a 
supremely important one. Hut in f-aigene Wray- 
nunc he does, whether consciously or not, turn 
t lat accusation with a vengeance, h'or he not only 
describes a gentleman but descrilies the inner weak¬ 
ness and peril that belong to a gentleman, the devil 
that IS always remling the entrails of an idle and 
agreeable man. hi juigene’s purposeless pursuit 
Mzic I lexam, in his yet more purpose!e.ss 
torturing of Bradley I leadstone, the author ha.s 
marvellously realized that singular empty ohsti- 
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n:icy that drives the whims and pleasures of a 
leisured class. I lo secs that there is nothing that 
such a man more stubbornly adheres to, than the 
thing that lie liocs not particularly want to do. 
We are still in serious p.sychology. 

I lis last book represents yet another new depar¬ 
ture, di\'iding him from the chaotic Dickens of 
days long before. I lis last book is not merely an 
attempt to improve his power of construction in 
a story: it is an attempt to rely entirely on that 
power of construction. It not only has a plot, it 
is a plot. “ The Mystery of Edwin Drood ” 
(1870) was in such a sense, perhaps, the most 
ambitious booh that Dickens ever attempted. It 
is, as every one knows, a detective story, and cer¬ 
tainly a very successful one, as is attested by the 
tumult of discussion as to its proper solution. In 
this, ijuite apart from its unfinished state, it stands, 
I think, alone among the author’s works. Else¬ 
where, if he introduced a mystery, he seldom took 
the trouble, to make It very mysterious. “ Our 
Mutual hViend ” was finished, but if only half 
of it were readable, I think any one could see that 
John Rokesmith was' John Harman. “ Bleak 
I louse ” is finished, but if it were only half fin¬ 
ished I think any one would guess that Lady Dead¬ 
lock and Nemo had sinned in the past. “ Edwin 
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DrooJ " is not linishcj; for i„ ,l,c very middle of 

It Dickens died. 

He had altogether overstrained himself in a 
last lecturing tour in America. lie was a man in 
whom any serious malady would naturallv make 
very rapid strides; fur he had the temper of an 
•rrational invalid. I have said Indore that there 
\vas_in his curious character somctfiing that was 

« cly feminine than this, that he worked because 
It- t-vas tired, hafigue bred in him a false and 
feverish industry, and his case increasevi, like the 
ta.u> of a man who drinks to cure the effects of 

‘^nnk. caiedin tKyo; and the wlu.le nation 

Hirncd; for prune ministers ami princes were 
Pnvate persons compared with Dickens. | U- frul 
H'cn a great popular king, like a king of .some 
■ore primal age whom his people could come and 

m.ulc pioclamations to more than one <,f the na¬ 
tions of the earth. I lis obvious omnipresen e in 
every part of public life was like d.. 

mA hoI "TT ■“ '"'"‘il-"-- in 

every house and hut of private life was more like 

the omniprc.sence of a deb,- t • . . , 

t Ju. «.iauut>. t ompared with that 
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['ojnilar k-ulcrship all the fusses of the last forty 
years arc divcrsloiis hi klleiicss. Compared with 
such a case as his it may he said that we play 
with our iuiliticiaivs, and manage to endure our 
authors. W’e shall never have again such a popu¬ 
larity until we have again a people. 

lie left hehimi him this almost sombre frag¬ 
ment, “ The Mystery of hidwin Drood.” As one 
turns it over the tragic clement of its truncation 
mingles somewhat w'ith an element of tragedy in 
the thing itself; the passionate and predestined 
Laiuile.ss, or the half maniacal Jasper carving 
devils out of his own heart. 'Fhe workmanship 
of it is \-ery fine; the right hand has not only not 
lust, hut is still gaining its cunning. But as we 
turn tlic now enigmatic pages the thought creeps 
into us again which I have suggested earlier, and 
which is never far off the miiul of a true lover of 
Dickens, i hul he lost or gained by the growth of 
teehni<{ue and jirohahility in his later work? His 
later characters were more like men; hut were not 
his earlier characters more like immortals? He 
has become able to perform a social scene so that 
It Is [uiKsihle at any rate; Init where is that Dickens 
wild once performcti the impossible? Where is 
that young poet who created such majors and 
architects as nature will never dare to create? 
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Dickens learnt to describe daily life as 'fhackeray 
and Jane Austen could tlescrihe it; but 'I'fuickcray 
could not have thought such a thougfit as Crum¬ 
mies; and it is painful to think of Miss Avisten 
attempting to imagine Mantallni. After all, we 
feci there are many able novelists; but there is 
only one Dickens, and whither has he lied? 

He was alive to the end. And in this last dark 
and secretive story of Kdwin Dnxjd he makes 
one splendid and staggering appearance, like a 
magician saying farewell to mankind. In the cen¬ 
tre of this otherwise reasonable and rather melan¬ 
choly hook, this grey story of a good clergyman 
and the quiet Cloisterham 'Fovvcrs, Dickens has 
calmly insertcil one entirely tlelightlul ami entirely 
insane passage. I mean tlu* Irantic ami incon¬ 
ceivable epitaph of Mrs. Sapsca, that wliich ile- 
scrlbcs her as “ the reverential wife " of 'rhornus 
Sapsca, speaks ol her consistency in ** Looking up 
to him, and ends with the wortls, spacctl oiit so 
admirably on the tombstone, “Stranger pause. 
And ask thy.sclf this question, Cunst thou do like¬ 
wise? if not, with a blush retire.” Not the wild¬ 
est tale in Pickwick contains such an imjiossihility 
as that; Dickens tlare scarcely have intr«Hlueed if, 
even as one of Jingle’s lies. In no hiutum church¬ 
yard will you find that invaluable tombstone; in- 
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ilct'd. you aniUi scarcely fiiul it in any world where 
there are churchyards. \’ou could scarcely have 
such inunortal hilly as that in a world where there 
is als(» death. Mr. Sapsea is one of the golden 
things sttired up ft>r us in a better world. 

Yes, there were many other Dickenses; a clever 
Dickens, an industrious Dickens, a public-spirited 
Dickens; but this was the great one. This last 
<iutbrcak of itisanc humour rcttiinds us wherein 
lay his power anil his supremacy. I'hc praise of 
such bcatiiic buflutmery should be the final praise, 
the ultimate word in his honour. 'I'he wild epi¬ 
taph of Mrs. Sapsca should be the serious epitaph 
of Dickens. 


t 
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CHAPTER X 


the great dickens CHARAi’TERS 

All cnDdsni tends too much to become criticism 
o criticism; and the reason is very evident, ft is 
that criticism of creation is so very staggering a 
thing. We sec this in the difKculty of eritieidng 
any artistic creation. We see it again in the difli- 
culty of criticizing tfuit creation whicJi is spelt ^vith 
a capital C. The pessimists who attack the I Ini- 
verse are always under this disutivantage. 'riu*v 
have an esfiihirating consciousness that they could 
make the sun and moon better; Init tfiey also have 
he depre.ssmg consciousness tJiat tfiey could not 
make the sun and moon at all. A man looking at 
a hippopotamus may sometimes be tempted to re- 
Jiard a hippopotanims as an enormous mistake; but 
hv IS also bound to confess that a fortunate infe- 
nority prevents him {.ersonally from making such 
nm akes. It is neither a blast>hemy nor an exag- 

difficiir «‘“"^-'hing of tile same 

Afficulty m jiulging of the ^-ery ereati^'c element 

m human htenifure. And this is tfie first and hist 

<«gmty of Dickens; that he was a creator. He 
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crui not point out thinijs, he made them. We may 
disapiu-ovc of Mr. Chippy, hut \vc recognize him 
as a creation Hung down like a miracle out of an 
upper spiiere; wc can pull him to pieces, but we 
ctmid not have put him together. We can destroy 
Mr.s, (iamp in our wrath, but we could not have 
made her in our joy. Under this disadvantage 
any hook about Dickens must delinitely labour. 
Real primary creation (such as the sun or the birth 
(jf a child) calls forth not criticism, not apprecia¬ 
tion, but a kind of incoherent gratitude. This is 
why most hymns about (iod arc bad; and this is 
why most eulogies on Dickens are bad. The eulo¬ 
gists of the di\iue and of the human creator are 
alike inclined to appear sentimentalists because 
they arc talking about something so very real. In 
the same way love-letters always souml florid and 
urtiticial because they are about something real. 

.\ny chapter such as this chapter must therefore 
in a sense he inadcipiate. 'I'here is no way of deal¬ 
ing properly with the ultimate greatness of Dick¬ 
ens, eveejU by offering sacrilicc to him as a god; 
and this is opposed to the etiquette of our time. 
But something can perhaps he done in the way of 
suggesting wliat was the quality of this creation. 
But even in consltlcring its (juality wc ought to re¬ 
member that quality is not the whole question. One 
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of the godlike tilings about Dickens is his ,,ua„,i,,. 
his quantity as such, the enormous oulimt, the i„’ 

credible fecundity of his iiivcntion. i have said 

a moment ago that not one of us could ha\-c iti. 

vented IVIr. (hippy. But even if vve could luu-e 

stolen Mr. Guppy from Dickens we have still to 

confront the fact that Dickens would have been 

able to invent another quite inconceivable cliaracter 

to take his place. Perliap.s we could have created 

Mr. Guppy; hut the effort would certainly Invc 

exhausted usi we should he ever afierwa'rds 

wheeled about m a halh-chair at Bouniernoutli. 

Nevertheless there is something that is worth 

«aymg_ahout the quality of Diekems. .\t the very 

beginning of this review 1 remarked that the 

reader must he in a mood, at least, of democracy. 

o some It may iiuve sounded irrelevant; hut the 

Kevolution was as rnudi hchirul -dl fb. i i r 
, "“'•f mnirui all the hooks of 

the nineteenth century as the Catholic religion 

, ' l“ ''''‘i'-l •■■11 the colours and earviug 

L , tuii'ie of ,l,e 

"«■>: 

o Z to ,hc problem 

"I the I terary ,|„a|„,. „f 

is none I„',I'“ "i""''™"' » riUT, ihere 

Walter S '""t' •leniorrarie than 

"..Iter Scott. As this may be disputeil. and as 
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it is relevant, I will expatul the remark. There 
arc two rooted spiritual realities out of which grow 
all kinds of democratic conception or sentiment of 
human equality. There are two things in which 
all men arc manifestly unmistakably equal. They 
arc not equally clever or etjually muscular or 
equally fat, as the sages of the modern reaction 
(with piercing insight) perceive. But this is a 
spiritual certainty, that all men are tragic. And 
this again, is an equally sublime spiritual certainty, 
that all men are comic. No special and private 
sorrow can he so dreadful as the fact of having 
to die. And no freak or deformity can be so 
funny as the mere fact of having two legs. Every 
man is important if he loses his life; and every 
man is funny if he loses his hat, and has to run 
after it. And the universal test everywhere of 
whether a thing Is popular, of the people, is 
whether It employs vigorously these extremes of 
the tragic and the comic. Shelley, for instance, 
was an aristocrat. If ever there was pne in this 
world. I le was a Republican, but he was not a 
derstocrat: in his poetry there is every perfect qual¬ 
ity except this pungent anti popular stab. For the 
tragic and the comic you mu.st go, say, to Burns, 
a p<»or man. And all over the world, the folk 
literature, the popular literature, is the same. It 
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consists of very dij^nilicd sorrow atui very uiuliirni- 
iicci fun. Its Siul talcs arc ot broken hearts; its 
happy talcs arc of broken heads. 

1 hese, I say, arc two roots oi dctnoeratic real¬ 
ity. But they have in nu>rc civili/ed literature, a 
more civili/.cd cinboilinictit or lijrin. In literature 
such as that of the nineteenth cctJtury tiie twti ele¬ 
ments appear somewhat thus. ‘IVaKciiy becomes 
a profound sense of human dignity. The other 
and jollier element becomes a <lelighteti sense of 
human variety. 'Ehe first .supports equality by 
saying that all men are equally sublime. The see- 
ond supports e<juality by observing that all men 
are equally interesting. 

^ In this democratic aspect the interest and va- 
riety of all men, there Is, of course, no democrat 
so great as Dickens. But in the tither matter, in 
the idea of the dignity of all men, I repeat that 
there is no democrat .so great as Scott. This fact, 
which is the moral and enduring magnificence of 
Scott, has been astonishingly overltxjked. I Us rich 
and dramatic effects are gained in almost every 
case by sojiic gngesque or beggarly figure rising 
into a human pruie ami rhetoric. The common 
man, in the sense of the paltry man, becomes the 
common man in the .serise of the universal man. 
lie declares his humanity, b'ur the nteanest of 
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all the jiuiJernitcs has hem the notion that the 
hertiic is an otidity or variation, and that the 
thin,L!;s that unite us arc merely Hat or foul. The 
ciimmon things arc terrible and startling, death, 
for in.‘,t.uu'c, and first love: the things that are 
eointnon arc the things that are not commonplace. 
Into such high ami central passions the comic Scott 
cliaractcr will sudtlcnly rise. Remember the firm 
and almost stately answer of the preposterous 
Xicol jarvic when Helen Maegregor seeks to 
browbeat him into condetning lawlessness and 
hrcalvin;?; his bourgeois tlecency. 'I'lnit speech is 
a great monument of the middle class. Moliere 
mmle M. jourtlain talk prose; hut Scott made him 
talk poetry. Thitik of the rising and rousing 
voice of the dull and gluttonous AthcLstane when 
he answers and overw'hclms De Bracy. 'Fhink of 
the I'roud appeal of the old beggar In the “ Anti- 
([uary ” when lie rebukes the tluelllsls. Scott was 
fond of tieserihing kings in di.sguise. But all his 
characters arc kings in disguise. lie was, with 
all his errors, profoundly possessed with the old 
religious conception (the only possible democratic 
basis), the idea that man himself is a king in 
disguise. 

In all this Scott, tliongh a Royalist and a Tory, 
had in the strangest way the heart of the Rcvolu- 
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tion. For instance, lie rejj[:irtica rhetoric, the art 
of the orator, as the imtnediatc weapon of the 
oppressed. All his poor men make K'raml speeches, 
as they did in the Jacobin Club, which Scott woijhl 
have so much dctc.stcd. And it is odd to reflect 
that he was, as an author, giving free speech to 
fictitious rebels while he was, as a stupiil politician, 
denying it to real ones. But the point for us here 
is this: that all this popular sympathy <»f his rc.st8 
on the graver basis, on the dark ilignity of jium, 
“Can you find no way?" asks Sir Arthur War- 
dour of the beggar when they are cut oft by the 
tide. “ ril give you a farm . . . I’ll make 

you rich." . . . "Our riches will .soon he 

equal,” says the beggar, and looks out across the 
advancing sea. 

Now, I hav'c dwelt on this .strong point of Scott 
because it is the best illustration of the one weak 
point of Dickens. Dickens had little or none of 
this scn.se of the concealed sublimity <»f every sepa¬ 
rate man. Dickens’s sense of tleniocnicy was 
entirely of the other kitui; It rested on the other 
of the two .supimrts of which I have sp<»keii. ft 
rcsteti on the sense that all men were wildly inter¬ 
esting and wildly varletl. When a Dickens eftar- 
acter becomes excited he becomes niore ami more 
himself. lie does not, like the Scott beggar, turn 
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more :uul tm>rc into iiuui. As he rises he grows 
more aiul more into a gargoyle or grotesque. He 
does not, like the tine speaker in Scott, grow more 
classical as he grows more passionate, more uni~ 
vcrsal as he grows mtire intense. 'I'he thing can 
only be illustrated by a special case. Dickens did 
more than once, of course, make one of his quaint 
or humble characters assert himself in a serious 
crisis or defy the powerful. 'I’here is, for instance, 
the (luite admirable scene in which Susan Nipper 
(one of the greatest of Dickens’s achievements) 
faces and rebukes Mr. Dombey. But it is still true 
(and tiuite appropriate in its own place and man¬ 
ner) that Susan Nipper remaims a purely comic 
character throughout her speech, and even grows 
more cojiiic as she goes on. She is more serious 
than usual in her meaning, hut not more serious 
in her style. Diekens keeps the natural diction 
(»f Nipper, hut makes her grow more Nipperish 
as she grows more warm. But Scott keeps the 
natural tiietion of Bailie Jurvie, hut insensibly 
sobers and uplifts that style until it reaches a plain 
and apju'opriate ehniuencc. 'Fhis plain and ap¬ 
propriate ehniuence was (except in a few places 
at the end of “ Pickwick”) almost unknown to 
Diekens. Whenever he made comic characters 
talk sentiment comically, as in the instance of 
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Susan, it was a success, but an avowedly extrava¬ 
gant success. Whenever he tnadc comic characters 
talk sentiment seriously it was an extravagant fail¬ 
ure. Humour was his medium; his only way of 
approaching emotion. Wherever you do nut get 
humour, you get unconscious humour. 

As I have saitl elsewhere in this hook Dickens 
was deeply anti ratlically ICnglish; the most I'ing- 
lish of our great writers. Ami there is sometiiing 
very Mnglish in this contentment with a grotesque 
democracy; ami in this absence of the elut(uence 
and elevation of Scott. 'Fhe Mnglish tlemocracy 
is the most humorous demtieraey in the wtirld. 
'Fhe Scotch tienuscracy is tiie most tlignitied, while 
the whole abandon ami satiric genius tg' the Eng¬ 
lish populace come fn>m its being tiuite utuiigni- 
lieti in every way. A coui[iarisoa of the two types 
might be fouml, for instance, by putting a Scotch 
Labour Icaiier like Mr. Keir Harilic abnigstiie an 
F’.nglish Labour leader like Mr. Will Crooks. 
Both are gootl tneti, Inniest and responsible and 
compassionate; hut we can feel that tlie Scotch- 
num carries himself seriously and universally, the 
Lnglishman personally and with an <t!istinate hu¬ 
mour. Mr. Hardic wislies in hold up his head 
as Man, Mr. Crooks wishes to follow his nose 
as Crooks, Mr. Keir I lardie is very like a potn 
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man in Walter Scott. Mr. Crooks is very like a 
poor man in Dickens. 

Dickens then had this English feeling of a 
grotesque democracy. By that is more properly 
meant a vastly varying democracy. The intoxi- 
cating variety of men—that was his vision and 
conception of human brotherhood. And certainly 
it is a great part of human brotherhood. In one 
sense things can only be equal if they are entirely 
different. I hus, for instance, people talk with a 
quite astonishing gravity about the inequality or 
equality of the sexes; as if there could possibly 
be any inequality between a lock and a key. 
Wherever there is no element of variety, wherever 
all the items literally have an identical aim, there 
is at once and of necessity inequality. A woman 
is only inferior to man in the matter of being not 
so manly; she is inferior in nothing else. Man is 
inferior fo woman in so far as he is not a woman; 
there is no other reason. And the same applies 
in some degree to all genuine differences. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that love unites and uni¬ 
fies men. Love diversifies them, because love is 
directed towanis individuality. The thing that 
really unites men and makes them like to each 
other is hatred. 'I’hus, for instance, the more we 
love Germany the more pleased we shall be that 
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Germany should be something dift’erent from our¬ 
selves, should keep her own ritual and ctmvivial- 
ity and we ours. But the mure \vc hate Germany 
the more we shall copy German guns and CJcrman 
fortifications in ortier to be armed against Ger¬ 
many. I'he more modern nations detest each 
other the more meekly they L)llow each other; 
for all competition is in its nature only a furious 
plagiarism. As competition means always similar¬ 
ity, it is equally true that similarity always ttieans 
inequality. If everything is trying to be green, 
some things will he greener than others; but there 
is an immortal anti iinlestructihle et(ualify betweett 
green and red. Something of the same kind of 
irrefutable equality exists between the violent tuul 
varying creations of such a writer as Dickens. 
'I’hey are all ecjually ecstatic fulfilments of a sepa¬ 
rate line of developrnetit. It wouKl be hard to say 
that there could be any comparison or ine<|ualtty, 
let us say between Mr. Sapsea and Mr. b’Jijali 
Pogram. 'fhey are both in the sattie ditlieulty; they 
can neither of them contrive to exist in this wtJiid; 
they are both too hig for the gate td' birth. 

Of the high virtue of this variation I siial! spetik 
more adetjuately in a moment; but certainly tliis 
love of mere variation (which I have cotur.isted 
with the classicism of Scott) is the <mly intelligent 
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statement of the common case against the exag¬ 
geration of Dickens. This is the meaning, the 
only sane or endurable meaning, which people have 
in their minds when they say that Dickens is a 
mere caricaturist. They do not mean merely that 
Uncle Pumblechook does not exist. A fictitious 
character ought not to be a person who exists; 
he ought to be an entirely new combination, an 
addition to the creatures already existing on the 
earth. They do not mean that Uncle Pumble¬ 
chook could not exist; for on that obviously they 
can have no knowledge whatever. They do not 
mean that Uncle Pumblechook’s utterances are 
selectcil and arranged so as to bring out his es¬ 
sential Pumblechookery; to say that is simply to 
say that he occurs in a work of art. But what they 
<lo really mean is this, and there is an element of 
truth in it. They mean that Dickens nowhere 
makes the reader feel that Pumblechook has any 
kind of fundamental human dignity at all. It is 
nowhere suggested that Pumblechook will some 
day die. I le is felt rather as one of the idle and 
evil fairies, who arc innocuous and yet malignant, 
and who live for ever because they never really 
live at all. 'I'his dehumanized vitality, this fan¬ 
tasy, this irrcspomsibility of creation, does in some 
sense truly belong to Dickens. It is the lower side 
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of his hilarious human variety. But now we come 
to the higher side of his human variety, and it is 
far more difficult to state. 

Mr. George Gissing, from the point of view of 
the passing intellectualism of our day, has made 
(among his many wise tributes to Dickens) a 
characteristic complaint about him. He has said 
that Dickens, with all his undoubted sympathy for 
the lower classes, never made a working man, a 
poor man, specifically and highly intellectual. An 
exception does exist, which he must at least have 
realized—a wit, a diplomatist, a great philoso¬ 
pher. I mean, of course, Mr. Weller. Broadly, 
however, the accusation has a truth, though it is 
a truth that Mr. Gissing did not grasp in its en¬ 
tirety. It is not only true that Dickens seldom 
made a poor character what we call intellectual; 
it is also true that he seldom made any character 
what we call intellectual. Intellectualism was not 
at all present to his imagination. What was pres¬ 
ent to his imagination was character—a thing 
which is not only more important than intellect, 
but is also much more entertaining. When some 
English moralists write about the importance of 
having character, they appear to mean only the 
importance of having a dull character. - But char¬ 
acter is brighter than wit, and much more complex 
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than sophistry. The whole superiority of the 
democracy of Dickens over the democracy of such 
a man as Gissing lies exactly in the fact that Giss- 
ing would have liked to prove that poor men could 
instruct themselves and could instruct others. It 
was of final importance to Dickens that poor men 
could amuse themselves and could amuse him. He 
troubled little about the mere education of that 
life; he declared two essential things about it— 
that it was laughable, and that it was livable. The 
humble characters of Dickens do not amuse each 
other with epigrams; they amuse each other with 
themselves. I'he present that each man brings 
in hand is his own incredible personality. In the 
most sacred sense, and in the most literal sense 
of (he phrase, he “ gives himself away.” Now, 
the man who gives himself away does the last act 
of generosity; he is like a martyr, a lover, or a 
monk, hut he is also almost certainly what we 
commonly call a fool. 

'I'lie key of the great characters of Dickens is 
that they are all great fools. There is the same 
cliltcrence between a great fool and a small fool 
as there is between a great poet and a small poet. 
'I'he great fool is a being who Is above wisdom 
rather than below It. 'Fhat clement of greatness 
of which 1 spoke at the beginning of this book is 
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nowhere more clearly indicated than in such char¬ 
acters. A man can be entirely great while he is 
entirely foolish. We sec this in the epic heroes, 
such as Achilles- Nay, a man can be entirely great 
because he is entirely f(X>lish. We sec this in all 
the great comic characters of all the great comic 
writers of whom Dickens was the last. Bottom 
the Weaver is great because he is foolish; Mr. 
'Loots is great because he is foolish, 'The thing 
I mean can be observed, for instance, in innumera¬ 
ble actual characters. W'hich of us has not known, 
for instance, a great rustic?—a character s«> in¬ 
curably characteristic that he seemed to break 
through all canons about cleverness or stupitiity; 
we do not know whether he is an enorriunis idiot 
or an enormous philo.sopher; we know only that 
he is enormous, like a hill. These great, grotesqtie 
characters are ahriost entirely to be fouttcl where 
Dickens foumi them—amotig the poorer classes. 
'Fhe gentry only attain this greatness by going 
slightly nuuL But who has not kmnvn ati un- 
fathomably personal old nurse? Wlut has not 
kn<»wn an abysmal butler? The truth is that our 
public life consists almost exclusively of small men. 
Our public men arc stnall because they have t<j 
prove that they are in the common-place interpre¬ 
tation clever, because they have to pass exarnina- 
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tions, to learn codes of manners, to imitate a fixed 
type. It is in private life that we find the great 
characters. They are too great to get into the 
public world. It is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a great man 
to enter into the kingdoms of the earth. The 
truly great and gorgeous personality, he who talks 
as no one else could talk and feels with an ele¬ 
mentary fire, you will never find this man on any 
cabinet bench, in any literary circle, at any society 
dinner. Least of all will you find him in artistic 
society; he is utterly unknown in Bohemia. He 
is more than clever, he is amusing. He is more 
than succe.ssful, he is alive. You will find him 
stranded here and there in all sorts of unknown 
positions, tdmost always in unsuccessful positions. 
You will find him adrift as an impecunious com¬ 
mercial traveller like Micawber. You will find 
him but one of a batch of silly clerks, like Swiv- 
eller. You will find him as an unsuccessful actor, 
like Crummies. You will find him as an unsuccess¬ 
ful doctor, like Sawyer. But you will always 
find this rich and reeking ]KTsonality where Dick¬ 
ens found it—-among the poor. P'or the glory of 
this world is a very small and jiriggish affair, and 
these men arc too large to get in line with it. 
'I'hey are too strong to conquer. 
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It is impossible to do justice to these ligurcs 
because the essential of them is their multiplicity. 
The whole point of Dickens is that he not only 
made them, but made them by myriatis; that he 
stamped his foot, and armies came out of the 
earth. But let us, fur the sake of showing; tlie true 
Dickens mcthoil, take one of them, a very sult- 
lintc one, Toots. It affords a good example of 
the real work of Dickens, which was the revealing 
of a certain grutesijue greatness irtside an obscure 
and even unattractive type. It reveals the great 
paradox of all spiritual things; that the inside is 
always larger than the outsiiie. 

'Foots is a type that we all know as well as we 
know chimney-pof.s. And of all e*mceivable human 
figures he is apparently the most futile ami the 
most dull. I le is the blockhead wlui hangs on at a 
private school, overgrown ami umlerdeveloped. 

1 le is always hackwartl in his lessons, hut forH.ird 
in certain chea[i ways of the world; he can smoke 
before he can spell, 'Foots is a perfect ami pun¬ 
gent picture of the wretched youth. 'Foots has, as 
tliis ytHtfh always has, a little mtaiey of his own; 
enough to waste in a semi-dissipation, he tioes not 
enjoy, and in a gaping regaixi for sptirts, in which 
he could not possibly excel. 'Foots has, as tliis 
youth always has, bits of surreptitious finery, in 
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his case the Incomparable ring. In Toots, above 
all, is exactly rendered the central and most start¬ 
ling contradiction; the contrast between a jauntl- 
ness and a certain impudence of the attire, with the 
profound shame and sheepishness of the visage and 
the character. In him, too, is expressed the larger 
contrasts between the extei-nal gaiety of such a 
lad’s occupations, and the infinite, disconsolate sad¬ 
ness of his empty eyes. This Is Toots; we know 
him, we pity him, and we avoid him. School¬ 
masters deal with him in despair or in a heart¬ 
breaking patience. His family is vague about 
him. I lis low-class hangers-on (like the Game 
Chicken) lead him by the nose. The very para¬ 
sites that live on him despise him. But Dickens 
lines not despise him. Without denying one of 
the dreary details which make us avoid the man, 
Dick ens niakes him a man whom we long to meet. 

I le does not gloss over one of his dismal defi- 
eleiieies, hut he makes them seem suddenly like 
violent virtues that we would go to the world’s 
end to see. Without altering one fact he man¬ 
ages to alter the whole atmosphere, the whole 
universe of 'Toots. I le makes us not only like, 
Inti love; not only love, but reverence this little 
dunee and e:id. 'The power to do this is a power 
truly ami literally to be called divine. 
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For this is the very wholesome point. Dicl^-^^ 
does not alter Toots In any vital point. The tb^^ 
he does alter Is us. He makes us lively where 
were bored, kind where we were cruel, and ab^ 
all, free for an universal human laughter wb^^ 
we were cramped in a small competition about 
sad and solemn thing, the intellect. His entb^^^^ 
asm fills us, as does the love of God, wltb- ^' 
glorious shame; after all, he has only found 
Toots what we might have found for ourselV'^'' 
He has only made us as much interested in To^'^ 
as Toots is in himself. He does not alter the p 
portions of Toots; he alters only the scale; 
seem as if we were staring at a rat risen to 
stature of an elephant. Hitherto we have 
him by; now we feel that nothing could Induce 
to pass him by; that is the nearest way of putta 
the truth. He has not been whitewashed in tdi 
least; he has not been depicted as any clevei"<-^ 
than he is. He has been turned from a small fcXJ 
into a great fool. We know Toots is not clever 
but we are not Inclined to quarrel with Toots 
cause he is not clever. We are more likely t.* 
quarrel with cleverness because it is not Toots 
All the examinations he could not pass, all til 
schools he could not enter, all the temporal r 
tests of brain and culture which surrounclcia 
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him shall pass, and Toots shall remain like a 
mountain. 

It may be noticed that the great artists always 
choose great fools rather than great intellectuals 
to embody humanity. Hamlet does express the 
aesthetic dreams and the bewilderments of the in¬ 
tellect; but Bottom the Weaver expresses them 
much better. In the same manner Toots expresses 
certain permanent dignities in human nature more 
than any of Dickens’s more dignified characters 
can do it. For instance, Toots expresses admira¬ 
bly the enduring fear, which is the very essence of 
falling in love. When Toots is invited by Flor¬ 
ence to come in, when he longs to come in, but still 
stays out, he is embodying a sort of insane and 
perverse humility which is elementary in the lover. 

1 here is an apostolic injunction to suffer fools 
gladly. W^e always lay the stress on the word 
suffer, ami interpret the passage as one urging 
resignation. It might be better, perhaps, to lay 
the stress upon the word gladly, and make our 
familiarity with fools a delight, and almost a dis- 
sijiation. Nor is it necessary that our pleasure in 
fools (or at least in great and godlike fools) 
should be merely satiric or cruel. The great fool 
is he in whom we cannot tell which is the conscious 
and which the unconscious humour; we laugh with 
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him and laugh at him at the same time. An ob¬ 
vious instance is that of orilinary and liappy mar¬ 
riage. A man and a woman cannot live together 
without having against each other a kiiiil ot ever¬ 
lasting joke. 1‘iach has diseowred that the other 
is a fool, but a great fool. This largeness, this 
grossucss atul gtwgcousness ot tolly is the thing 
which we all find about those with whom we are 
in intimate contact; atul it is the one emluring 
basis of art'ectlon, and even of respect. When we 
know an indiviiluul named Tomkins, we know that 
he ha.s succeedctl where all others have tailed; he 
has succeeded in being 'Fomkins. Just so Mr. 
'Foots succeeded; he was defeated in all scholastic 
examinations, hut lie was the victor in that visltm- 
ary battle in which unkiunvn competitors vainly 
tried to he 'Foots. 

If we are to look for lessons, liere at least ts the 
bust and deepest lesson of Dickens. It is in tntr 
own <laily life that we are to look for the portents 
and the prodigies. 'I’lus Is the truth, not merely 
of the fixed figures of our life; the wife, the hus¬ 
band, the fool that fills tlie sky. It is true of the 
whole stream and substance of our daily exiuTt- 
ence; every instant we reject a great fool merely 
because he is foolish. I’.verv tlav we nei'U'':t 
'I'ootses and Swivellcrs, (luppys ami Jtiblittgs, Sim- 
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merys and Flashers. Every day we lose the last 
sig It of Jobling and Chuckster, the Analytical 
Chemist, or the Marchioness. Every day we are 
missing a monster whom we might easily love, and 
an imbecile whom we should certainly admire, 
ihis is the real gospel of Dickens; the inexhausti- 
ble opportunities offered by the liberty and the 
variety of man. Compared with this life, all 
public life, all fame, all wisdom, is by its nature 
cramped and cold and small. For on that defined ' 
and lighted public stage men are of necessity 
forced to profess one set of accomplishments, to 
rise to one rigid standard. It is the utterly un¬ 
known people, who can grow in all directions like 
an exuberant tree. It is in our interior lives that 
we find that people are too much themselves. It 
is in our private life that wc find people intolerably 
individual, that we find them swelling into the 
enormous contours, and taking on the colours of 
caricature. Many of iis live publicly with feature¬ 
less public puppets, Images of the small public 
abstractions. It is when we pass our own private 
gate, arul open our own secret door, that we step 
into the land of the giants. 



CHAPTER XI 


ON THE ALLEGED OETiNILSM OF DU'KENS 

In one of the plays of the dccatlent period, an 
intellectual expressed the atmosphere of his epoch 
by referring to Dickens as “ a vulgar optimist.” 
I have in a previesus chapter suggesteii something 
of the real strangeness of such a term. After all, 
the main matter of astonisluticnt (or rather of 
admiration) is that optimism should he vulgar. 
In a world in which physical distress is ahnost the 
common lot, we actually complain that happiness 
is too common. In a world in which the majority 
is physically miserable we actually complain t»i the 
sameness of praise; wc are bored with the abun¬ 
dance <if approval. When wc ettnsider what the 
conditions of the vulgar really are, it Is tliflicult to 
imagine a stranger or more splendid tribute U) 
humanity than such a jihrasc us Milgar optiiuism. 
It is as if one s|)oke of ” vulgar martyrdom ” or 
“ common cruciiivi«in.” 

First, however, let it be said frankly that there 
is a foundation for the charge against Dickens 
which is Imolicd In the phrase about vulgar op- 
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timism. It does not concern itself with Dickens’s 
confidence in the value of existence and the in¬ 
trinsic victory of virtue; that is not optimism but 
religion. It is not concerned with his habit of 
making bright occasions bright, and happy stories 
happy; that is not optimism, but literature. Nor 
IS It concerned even with his peculiar genius for 
the description of an almost bloated joviality; that 
is not optimism, it is simply Dickens. With all 
these higher variations of optimism I deal else¬ 
where. But over and above all these there is a 
real sense in which Dickens laid himself open to 
the accusation of vulgar optimism, and I desire 
to put the admission of this first, before the dis¬ 
cussion that follows. Dickens did have a dispo¬ 
sition to make his characters at all costs happy, 
or, to speak more strictly, he had a disposition to 
make them comfortable rather than happy. He 
luul a sort of literary hospitality; he too often 
treated his characters as if they were his guests, 
b’rom a host Is always expected, and always ought 
to he expected as long as human civilization Is 
healthy, a strictly physical benevolence, If you will, 
a kind of coarse benevolence. Food and fire and 
such things should always be the symbols of the 
man entertaining men; because they are the things 
which all men beyond question have In common. 
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But sonicthiitg more than this is needed frum the 
man who is imagining ami making men, the artist, 
the man who is not receiving men, but rather send¬ 
ing them forth. 

As I shall remark in a moment in the matter of 
the Dickens villains, it is not true that he made 
every one thus at home. But he diti do it to a 
certain wide class of incongruous characters; he 
did it to all who hatl been in any way unfortunate. 
It had indeed its origin (a very beautiful origin) 
in his reali/atlon of luiw much a little pleasure 
was to such pe«)ple. 1 le knew well that the great¬ 
est happiness that has been known since Dden is 
the happiness of the unhappy. St) far he is ad¬ 
mirable. Anti as long as he was tieserihing the 
ecstasy t)f the pottr, the honlerlatui between pain 
and pleasure, he was at his highest. Nothing that 
has ever been written abttut human tielighls, nt) 
Darthly Puruilise, no Ihtipia has ever come so 
near the tiulck nerve t)f happiness as his descrij)- 
tit)ns of till* rare extravagances t»f the pt)or; such 
an atlmirahlc tlcscri})tion, ft)r instance, as that of 
Kit Nubbles taking his family to the theatre, for 
he seizes t)n tlie real stturee t)f the whole pleasure; 
a holy fear. Kit tells the waiter tt) bring the beer. 
“ And the waiter, tnstcatl of saying, * Ditl you 
address that language to me? ’ only said, * I’ot of 
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beer, sir; yes, sir.’ ” That internal and quivering 
humility of Kit is the only way to enjoy life or 
banquets; and the fear of the waiter is the be¬ 
ginning of dining. People in this mood “ take 
then {)Ioasurcs sadly”; which is the only way of 
taking them at all. 

So far Dickens is supremely right. As long as 
lie was dealing with such penury and such festivity 
his touch was almost Invariably sure. But when 
he came to more illilicult cases, to people who for 
one reason or anotlier could not be cured with 
one good dinner, he did develop this other evil, 
this genuinely vulgar optimism of which I speak. 
.And tile mark of it Is this: that he gave the char¬ 
acters a comfort that had no especial connection 
with themselves; he threw comfort at them like 
alms. I here arc cases at the end of his stories 
in which his kindness to his characters Is a care¬ 
less and insolent kindness. He loses his real 
cliarify and adopts the charity of the Charity Or- 
gani/ation .Society; the charity that Is not kind, 
the charity that Is [udlcil up, and that does behave 
itself unseemly. .At the end of some of his stories 
he deals out his characters a kind of out-door 
relief. 

I will give two instances. The whole meaning 
of tlie character of Mr, Micawber is that a man 
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can be always almost rich by constantly expecting 
riches. The lesson is a really important one in 
our sweeping modern sociology. We talk of the 
man whose life is a failure; but Micawher’s life 
never is a failure, because it is always a crisis. 
We think constantly of the man who if he looked 
back would see that his existence was unsuccess¬ 
ful; but MIcawber never docs look back; he al¬ 
ways looks forward, because the bailiff is ctJining 
to-morrow. You cannot say he is defeateil, f<ir his 
absurd battle never ends; he cannot despair of life, 
for he is so much occupied in living. All tfiis is 
of immense importance in tlie understatuling of the 
poor; it is worth all tlte slum novelists that ever 
insulted democracy. Hut how tlid it happen, how 
could it happen, that the ttuin who created this 
JMicawber could pension him off at the ernl of 
the story and make him a successful colonial 
mayor? Micawber never did succeetl, never ought 
to succeed; his kingdom is not of this world. But 
this is an excellent instance of Dickens's disptjsi- 
tion to make his characters grossly and incongru¬ 
ously comfortable. 'I'here is another instance iti 
the same book. Dora, the finst wife of David 
Copperfield, is a very genuine atul amusing figure; 
she has certainly far tttore force of character than 
Agnes. She represents the infinite atul divine ir- 
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rationality of the human heart. What possessed 
Dickens to make her such a dehumanized prig as 
to recommend her husband to marry another 
woman? One could easily respect a husband who 
alter time and development made such a marriage, 
but surely not a wife who desired it. If Dora had 
died hating Agnes we should know that everything 
wa.s right, titul that God would reconcile the irre¬ 
concilable. When Dora dies recommending Agnes 
we know that everything is wrong, at least if hy- 
jHicrisy and artificiality and moral vulgarity are 
wrong. 'Fherc, again, Dickens yields to a mere 
desire to give comfort. He wishes to pile up 
pillows round Dora; and he smothers her with 
them, like Othello. 

'I'his is the real vulgar optimism of Dickens; 
it does exist, ami I have deliberately put it first. 
I ,et us athnit that Dickens’s mind was far too much 
lilleil with pictures of satisfaction and cosiness and 
repose. Let us mimit that he thought principally 
of the pleasures of the oppressed classes; let us 
admit that it hardly cost him any artistic pang to 
make out human beings as much happier than they 
sire. Iwt us admit all this, and a curious fact 
remains. 

hor It was this too easily contented Dickens, 
this man with cushions at his hack and (it some- 
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times seems) cotton wool in his ears, it was this 
happy dreamer, this vulgar optimist who alone of 
modern writers did really destroy some of the 
wrongs he hated and bring about some of the 
reforms he desired. Dickens did help to pull 
down the debtors’ prisons; and if he was too much 
of an optimist he was quite enough of a destroyer. 
Dickens did drive Squeers out of his Yorkshire 
den; and if Dickens was too contented, it was 
more than Squeers was. Dickens did leave his 
mark on parochialism, on nursing, on funerals, on 
public executions, on workhouses, on the Court of 
Chancery. These things were altered; they are 
different. It may be that such reforms are not 
adequate remedies; that is another question alto¬ 
gether. The next sociologists may think these old 
Radical reforms quite narrow or accidental. But 
such as they were, the old radicals got them done; 
and the new sociologists cannot get anything done 
at all. And in the practical doing of them Dick¬ 
ens played a solid and quite demonstrable part; 
that is the plain matter that concerns us here. If 
Dickens was an optimist he was an uncommonly 
active and useful kind of optimist. If Dickens 
was a sentimentalist he was a very practical sen¬ 
timentalist. 

And the reason of this is one that goes deep 
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into Dickens’s social reform, and like every other 
real ami desirable thing, involves a kind of mys¬ 
tical contradiction. If we are to save the op¬ 
pressed. we must have two apparently antagonistic 
emotions in us at the same time. We must think 
the oppressal man Intensely miserable, and, at the 
same ^i”te. Intensely attractive and important. We 
must insist with violence upon his degradation; 
we must insist with the same violence upon his 
dignity, bor il we relax by one inch the one as¬ 
sertion, men will say he docs not need saving. 
And if we relax by one Inch the other assertion, 
men will say he Is luit worth saving. The op¬ 
timists will say that reform is needless. The 
pessimists will say that reform is hopeless. We 
must apply both simultaneously to the same op¬ 
pressed man; wc must say that he Is a worm and 
a gml; and we must thus lay ourselves open to 
the accusation (or the coniiilimcnt) of transcen¬ 
dentalism. I'his is, indeed, the strongest argu¬ 
ment lor the religious conception of life. If the 
dignity of man is an earthly dignity we shall be 
tempted (o deny his earthly degradation. If it 
i.s a lieaverdy liignity wc can admit the earthly 
(h-gradation with all the candour of Zola. ■ If we 
are idealists about the other world we can be real¬ 
ists about this worhl. But that is not here the 
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point What is quite evident is that if a logical 
praise of the poor man is pushed too far, and if 
a logical distress about him is pushed too far, cither 
will involve wreckage to the central paradox of 
reform. If the poor man is made ttK> admirable 
he ceases to be pitiable; if the poor man is made 
too pitiable he becomes merely contemptible. 
'Ehcre is a school of smug optimists wlio will deny 
that he is a poor man. I'here is a school of scien¬ 
tific pessimists who will tleny that he is a man. 

Out of this perennial contradictitm arises the 
fact that there arc always two types of the re¬ 
former. 'rite first we may call for convenience 
the pessimistic, the setanid the optimistic reformer. 
One dwells upon the fact that souls are being lost; 
the other dwells upon the fact that they are worth 
saving. Both, of course, are (so fur as that is 
concerneil) (juitc right, but they naturally tend to a 
difference of metfiod, and sometimes to a iiifferencc 
of perception. 'Ehe pessimistic reformer points out 
the gtiod elements that oppression has destroyed; 
the optimistic reformer, with an even fiercer joy, 
points out the good elements that it has not de- 
.stroyed. It is the case for the first reformer that 
.slavery ha,s made men slavish. It is the case for 
the secotnl reformer that slavery has n«it imule 
men slavish. I'he first describes how had mett are 
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unJcr bad conditions. The second describes how 
good men arc under bad conditions. Of the first 
class of writers, for instance, is Gorky. Of the 
second class of writers is Dickens. 

Hut lu'ie w c must register a real and somewhat 
startling fact. In the lace of all apparent probabil¬ 
ity, it is certainly true that the optimistic reformer 
reforms much more completely than the pessimistic 
reioimer. 1 cople proiluce violent changes by 
being contented, by being far too contented. The 
man who said that revolutions are not made with 
rose-water was obviously incxjierienccd in practi¬ 
cal human afhiirs. Men like Rousseau and Shel¬ 
ley lio make revolutions, arul do make them with 
rose-water; that is, with a too rosy and sentimental 
view ot human goodness, h'igures that come be¬ 
fore and create convulsion and change (for in¬ 
stance, the central figure of the New I'estament) 
always have the air of w’alking in an unnatural 
sweetness and calm- 'I'hey give us their peace 
ultimately in blood arul battle and division; not 
as the worUI glveth give they unto us. 

Nor is the real reason of the triumph of the 
too-contented reformer particularly difficult to de¬ 
fine. I If triumphs because he keeps alive in the 
human soul an invincible sense of the thing being 
wtrrtli doing, of the war being worth winning, 
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of the people being worth their deliverance. I 
remember that Mr. William Archer, some time 
ago, published in his interesting series of inter¬ 
views, an interview with Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
That powerful writer was represented as saying, 
in the course of the conversation, that he did not 
wish at the particular moment to define his posi¬ 
tion with regard to the ultimate problem of 
whether life itself was worth living. There are, 
he said, hundreds of remediable evils in this world. 
When we have remedied all these (such was his 
argument), it will be time enough to ask whether 
existence itself under its best possible conditions 
is valuable or desirable. Here we have presented, 
with a considerable element of what can only be 
called unconscious humour, the plain reason of the 
failure of the pessimist as a reformer. Mr. 
Hardy is asking us, I will not say to buy a pig 
in a poke; he is asking us to buy a poke on the 
remote chance of there being a pig in it. When 
we have for some few frantic centuries tortured 
ourselves to save mankind, it will then be “ time 
enough ” to discuss whether they can possibly be 
saved. When, in the case of infant mortality, for 
example, we have exhausted ourselves with the 
earth-shaking efforts required to save the life of 
every individual baby, it will then be time enough 
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to cdiis'uicr whether every intlividual buby would 
not have been happier tlcacL We arc to remove 
!!U)imtaius and bring the millennium, because then 
we can have a quiet moment to discuss whether the 
millennium is at all tlesirablc. Hero we have the 
low-water mark of the impotence of the sad re¬ 
former. And here wc have the reason of the 
paratlosical triumph of the happy one. His tri¬ 
umph is a religious triumph; it rests upon his per- 
[letua! asscrtitin ol the value of the human soul 
ami of human tlaily life. It rests upon his asser¬ 
tion that human life is enjoyable because it is 
human. Ami he will tiever admit, like so many 
compassionate pessimists, that human life ever 
ceases to !»e human. 1 le tloes nut merely pity the 
lowness (d men; lie feels an imsult to their eleva¬ 
tion. Brute pity should be given only to the 
brutes, fruelty to animals is cruelty and a vile 
thitjg: but cruelty to a man is not cruelty, it is 
treason. Tyranny over a man is not tyranny, it 
is rebellion, for man is loyal. Now, the practical 
weakness of the vast mass of modern pity for the 
poor ami the oppressed is precisely that it'ts merely 
pity; the pity is pitiful, hut not respectful. Men 
feel that the cruelty to the potir is a kind of 
cruelty to animals. 'Hiey never fed that it is 
injustice to equals; nay, it is treachery to comrades. 
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This dark, scicntltic pity, this brutal pity, has an 
elemental sincerity of its own; but it is entirely 
useless for all entls of social rcforni. Democracy 
swept luirope with the sabre when it was fouiuleil 
upon the Rights of Man. It has done literally 
nothing at all since it has been founded only upon 
the wrongs of man. Or, more strictly speaking, 
its recent failures have been due to Its not admitting 
the existence of any rights or wnnigs, or indeed 


of revolution) docs not especially <!eny the exist¬ 
ence of God; wliat it docs deny is the existence of 
man. And all the tiespair about the poor, aiul the 
cold anti repugnant pity for them, has been largely 
due to the vague sense that they have literally 
relapsed into the state of the lower animals. 

A writer sulHciently typical of recent revolu¬ 
tionism—Gorky-—has callctl one of his botiks by 
the eerie and efiectivc title “ Greatures that < hice 
were Men." 'I'hat title explains the wliole failure 
of the Russian revolution. Anti the reason why 
the Mnglish writers, such as Dickens, iliil with all 
their limitatuins achieve so many of the actual 
things at which they aimed, was that they coubi 
not possibly have put such a title upon a human 
book. Dickens really helpetl the unfortunate in 
the matters to which he set himself. And the 
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reason is that across all his books and sketches 
about the unfortunate might be written the com¬ 
mon title, “ Creatures that Still are Men.” 

There does exist, then, this strange optimistic 
reformer; the man whose work begins with ap¬ 
proval and yet ends with earthquake. Jesus Christ 
was destined to found a faith which made the 
rich poorer and the poor richer; but even when 
He was going to enrich them. He began with the 
phrase, “ Blessed are the poor.” The Gissings 
and the Gorkys say, as an universal literary motto, 
“ Cursed are the poor.” Among a million who 
have faintly followed Christ in this divine contra¬ 
diction, Dickens stands out especially. He said, in 
all his reforming utterances, “ Cure poverty ”; but 
he said in all his actual descriptions, “ Blessed are 
the poor.” He described their happiness, and men 
rushed to remove their sorrow. He described 
them as human, and men resented the insults to 
their humanity. It is not difficult to see why, as 
I said at an earlier stage of this book, Dickens’s 
denunciations have had so much more practical an 
effect than the denunciations of such a man as 
Gissing. Both agreed that the souls of the people 
were in a kind of prison. But Gissing said that 
the prison was full of dead souls. Dickens said 
that the prison was full of living souls. And the 
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haps, for that reason especially, they afford a com¬ 
pact and concrete instance of the psychological 
paradox of which we speak. Dickens did defi¬ 
nitely destroy—or at the very least help to destroy 
—certain institutions; he destroyed those institu¬ 
tions simply by describing them. But the crux and 
peculiarity of the whole matter is this, that, in a 
sense, it can really be said that he described these 
things too optimistically. In a real sense, he de¬ 
scribed Dotheboys Hall as a better place than it is. 
In a real sense, he made out the workhouse as a 
pleasanter place than it can ever be. For the chief 
glory of Dickens is that he made these places 
interesting; and the chief infamy of England is 
that it has made these places dull. Dulness was 
the one thing that Dickens’s genius could never 
succeed in describing; his vitality was so violent 
that he could not introduce into his books the 
genuine impression even of a moment of monotony. 
If there is anywhere in his novels an instant of 
silence, we only hear more clearly the hero whis¬ 
pering with the heroine, the villain sharpening his 
dagger, or the creaking of the machinery that is 
to give out the god from the machine. He could 
splendidly describe gloomy places, but he could 
not describe dreary places. He could describe 
miserable marriages, but not monotonous mar- 
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riagcs. It tnust have been genuinely entertaitiing 
to be marrictl to Mr. CJuilp. This sense <tf a still 
incessant excitement he spremls over every inch 
oi his stoiy, unci over every dark, tract ol his land*- 
Scape. liis idea ol a desolate place is a place 
where anything can happen; lie has no idea of that 
desolate place where nothing can happen. This is 
a good thing for his soul, tor the place where 
nothing cun happen is hell. But still, it might 
reasonably be maintained by the modern mind that 
he is hampered in de.scribing human evil and sor¬ 
row hy this inability to imagine tedium, this 
dulness in the matter of duliiess. bTr, after all, 
it is certainly true that the worst part of the lot 
tif the uniortunufe is the faet that they have long 
spaces in which to review the irrevoeahiltiy of their 
doom. If is certainly true that the worst tlays of 
the oppressed man arc the nine days out of ten 
in which he is not oppresseii. 'Phis sense of sick¬ 
ness, and .sameness Dickens did certainly fail or 
refuse to give. When we read .such a description 
as that excellent <me--in iletail -of Dothehoys 
I lull, we feel that, while everytliing else is ,imi- 
ritte, the author thies, in the words of the excellent 
C'aptain Nares In Stcvctison’s Wrecker," " draw 
the dreariness rather mild." 'Phe hoys at Dothe¬ 
hoys were, perhaps, less bullied, but they were cer- 
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'airiy .....ro bored. For, indeed, how could any 

T ■ ,(tc ” M "'f “ ^“mptaoue a 

uturc a., Mr. i„,uecrs ? Who would not put up 

' “ ‘""S''"' ‘l°g£inss in order to enjoy 

‘ ‘"'''"""tion of a man who could say, “ She’s 
» run.’un, is Natur’. . . . Natar’ismLeal 
X’oravcd than described”? The same principle 
"I'pbcs to the workhouse in “ Oliver Twisl” wl 

c'lu IOl™ nor any one else 

lilt lie entirely unhappy in the presence of the 

[Hirpie personality of Mr. Bumble. The one thing 
he Uki not iloscnbe in any of the abuses he de- 
nounced was the soul-destroying potency of rou- 
«“H*- He made out the bad school, the bad pa- 
the bad debtors’ prison as very 
julhcr and more exciting than they may 
really have been. In a sense, then, he flattered 
tlfeni: but lie destroyed thorn with the flattery By 
rnakinK Mrs. Gamp delightful he made her !m- 
possible. I fc gave every one an interest in Mr. 
Hunihle’s existence; and by the same act gave 
rvery one an interest in his destruction. It would 
be tiiflicult to find a stronger instance of the utility 
iind auTgy of the method which we have, for the 
sake of argument, cullcil the method of the optirais- 
tie reformer. As long as low Yorkshire schools 
weic entirely colourless and dreary, they continued 
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quietly tolerated by the public, and quietly 
erable to the victims. So long as Squeers wa^ 
as well as cruel he was permitted; the mome*^^ ^ 
became amusing as well as cruel he was destr<^5^^ ' 
As long as Bumble was merely inhuman he 
allowed. When he became human, 
wiped him out. For in order to do these great 
of justice we must always realize not only 
humanity of the oppressed, but even the 
of the oppressor. The satirist had, in a sense, 
create the images in the mind before, as an icOtie- 
clast, he could destroy them. Dickens had to 
Squeers live before he could make him die. 

In connection with the accusation of vulg^^ 
optimism, which I have taken as a text for this 
chapter, there is another somewhat odd thing: 
notice. Nobody in the world was ever less opti¬ 
mistic than Dickens in his treatment of evil or th.e 
evil man. When I say optimistic in this matter 
I mean optimism, in the modem sense, of an. at¬ 
tempt to whitewash evil. Nobody ever made less 
attempt to whitewash evil than Dickens. Nobody 
black was ever less white than Dickens’s blaclc- 
He painted his villains and lost characters more 
black than they really are. He crowds his stories 

with a kind of villain rare in modem fiction-tbe 

villain really without any ** redeeming point.’* 
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There is no redeeming point in Squeers, or in 
Monck, or in Ralph Nickleby, or in Bill Sikes, or 
in Quilp, or in Brass, or in Mr. Chester, or in Mr. 
Pecksniff, or in Jonas Chuzzlewit, or in Carker, or 
in Uriah Heep, or in Blandois, or in a hundred 
more. So far as the balance of good and evil in 
human characters is concerned, Dickens certainly 
could not be called a vulgar optimist. His empha¬ 
sis on evil was melodramatic. He might be called 
a vulgar pessimist. 

Some will dismiss this lurid villainy as a detail 
of his artificial romance. I am not inclined to do 
so. He inherited, undoubtedly, this unqualified 
villain as he inherited so many other things, from 
the whole history of European literature. But he 
breathed into the blackguard a peculiar and vigo¬ 
rous life of his own. He did not show any tendency 
to modify his blackguardism in accordance with the 
increasing considerateness of the age; he did not 
seem to wish to make his villain less villainous; 
he did not wish to imitate the analysis of George 
Eliot, or the reverent scepticism of Thackeray. 
And all this works back, I think, to a real thing in 
him, that he wished to have an obstreperous and 
incalculable enemy. He wished to keep alive the 
idea of ccynbat, which means, of necessity, a combat 
against something individual and alive. I do not 
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know whether, in the kindly rationalism of his 
epoch, he kept any belief in a personal devil in his 
theology, but he certainly created a personal devil 
in every one of his books. 

A good example of my meaning can be found, 
for instance, in such a character as Quilp, Dick¬ 
ens may, for all I know, have had originally H<»me 
idea of describing Quilp as the bitter and unhappy 
cripple, a deformity whose mind is stunted ahuig 
with his body. But if he had such an idea, he mon 
ahamloned it. Quilp is not in the least unhappy. 
Ilis whole pictures(}ueness consists in the fact that 
he has a kintl of hellish happiness, an atrocious 
hilarity that makes him g(» bcntruling about like an 
indiarubber ball. Quilp is not in the least bitter; 
he has an unaft’ected gaiety, an expansivencss, an 
universality, fie desires to hurt people in the 
same hearty way that a good-natureil man ilcsires 
to help them, I le likes to penson people with the 
same kind of clamorous camaraderie with which 
an honest man likes to stand them tirink. Quilp 
is not in the least stunteti in mltui; he is not in 
reality even stunteil in body—his boiiy, that is, 
docs not in any way fall short of what he wants 
it to do. Hi.s smallness gives him rather the 
promptitude of a hlnl or the preeipttanee of a 
bullet. In a word, Quilp is precisely the tlevii <jf 
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the Middle Ages; he belongs to that amazingly 
healthy period when even the lost spirits were 
hilarious. 

This heartiness and vivacity in the villains of 
Dickens is worthy of note because it is directly 
connected with his own cheerfulness. This is a 
truth little understood in our time, but it is a very 
essential one. If optimism means a general ap¬ 
proval, it is certainly true that the more a man 
hecOmes an optimist the more he becomes a melan¬ 
choly man. If he manages to praise everything, 
his praise will develop an alarming resemblance to 
a polite boredom. He will say that the marsh is 
as good as the garden; he will mean that the 
garden is as dull as the marsh. He may force 
himself to say that emptiness is good, but he will 
hardly prevent himself from asking what is the 
good of such good. This optimism does exist— 
this optimism which is more hopeless than pessi¬ 
mism—this optimism which is the very heart of 
hell. Against such an aching vacuum of joyless 
approval there is only one antidote—a sudden and 
pugnacious belief in positive evil. This world 
can be made beautiful again by beholding it as a 
battlefield. When we have defined and isolated 
the evil thing, the colours come back into every¬ 
thing else. When evil things have become evil, 
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good things, in a blazing apocalypse, become good. 
There are some men who are dreary because they 
do not believe in God; but there are many others 
who are dreary because they do not believe in the 
devil. The grass grows green again when we 
believe in the devil, the roses grow red again when 
. we believe in the devil. 

No man was more filled with the sense of this 
bellicose basis of all cheerfulness than Dickens. 
He knew very well the essential truth, that the 
true optimist can only continue an optimist so long 
as he is discontented. For the full value of this 
life can only be got by fighting; the violent take 
It by storm. And if we have accepted everything, 
we have missed something—war. This life of 
ours is a very enjoyable fight, but a very miserable 
truce. And it appears strange to me that so few 
critics of Dickens or of other romantic writers 
have noticed this philosophical meaning in the 
undiluted villain. The villain is not in the story 
to be a character; he is there to be a danger—a 
ceaseless, ruthless, and uncompromising menace, 
like that of wild beasts or the sea. For the full 
satisfaction of the sense of combat, which every¬ 
where and always involves a sense of equality, it 
is necessary to make the evil thing a man; but it 
is not always necessary, it is not even always ar- 
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UHiH', t*i uiiiki' him a tiiixed and probable man. In 
anv talc, tlu* tuiu' nl' which is at all symhulic, he 
m.ty itnite Icidtimatrly lie m.nle an aburiginal and 
iijh-i'ii.t! enerp.). He must be u man ttnly in the 
sense tfijit he timst have a wit and wilt to be 
Iiiatehed uiili the wit atni will ot' the man diielly 
ftjttititip. Hu- rvi! tti:iy he inhuman, but it nuat 
n»*f be imperMtiuil, which is a!nu»st cKactly die 
piiiitiun ucenpied by Satan in the thcutoytical 
scheme. 

Hut wtien all is saiil, as I have mnarked tud'ore, 
the chief fmintaiti in Dickens of what I have catted 
cluvrfulnev., and some prefer t(» cali optimism, w 
Sitmrthinp tleeper fhati a vertvil phiiosoptiy. It ii, 
after all, .m incomp,irafite lumper and pleasure 
inr the vit.difv .nut the variety, for tiie infinite 
ceivtilriiifv of esisicnee. And this word " men- 
iricity " tn-ings ns, perhaps, nearer to tlte matter 
than any other. !t is, pertiaps, tfte stronprst mark 
Ilf the iiivitufv of man that fie talks of tltis worlii 
as ** a str.imp' woild," titoupji hr tias seen no other. 
We feel th.it all tfiere is is <*eumtrie. thouph we do 
not ktjovv uh.it is the centre, this sentiment of 
tfie p,t'ofe-.ijue;ifss of the uniwese ran tliroup.h 
DickriisA brain :md body like the mad lihmd of 
itse ebes. He s.iw .di his striTts in fantastic per- 
spe,tiies, he s.tw .dl his uul-.ju’y litlas as io|> Itravy 
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anti wild, he saw every man’s tuise twice as bijr as 
it was, and every man’s eyes like saucers. Atui 
this was tile basis uf his gaiety—the tmly real liasts 
of any piitlosopiiical gaiety. I’his world is not to 
be ju.stiHetl as it is justified by tlic meciuuiical op¬ 
timists; it is not to be justified as the best of all 
possible worlils. Its merit is not that it Is tirtierly 
and explicable; its merit Is tliat it i.s wild atul 
utterly unex[>laincd. Its merit is precisely that 
none of us could have conceived such a thing, that 
we should have rejected the bare idea of it as 
miracle atul unreason. It is the bc,st of all im¬ 
possible worlds. 
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the twelfth century is just precisely as suuhhish 
as to feel infinitely superitu- tt> a nuin in the ()kl 
Kent Road. 1 here are ditterences between the 
man and us, there may be superiorities in us over 
the man; but our sin in both cases consists in think¬ 
ing of the small things wherein we differ when 
we ought to be ciHiRninded and intovicated by the 
terrible and joyful matters in which we are at 
one. Hut here again the liifliculty alwajs is that 
the things near us .seem larger than they are, and 
so .seem to be a permanent part of mankiml. when 
they may really be only one (jf its parting motles of 
expression. bVw people, for itistance, rea!i/e that 
a time may easily come when we sliall see the 
great outburst of Science in the nineteenth century 
as something ((uite as splendiif. tirief, unique, and 
ultimately ahandotual, as the «uiflnirst of Art at 
the Renascence. l'Vw“ people realize that the geti- 
eial hahit of fiction, of telling tales in prose, niay 
lade, like the general habit cd' the ballad, of telling 
tales in verse, has for the time faihal. bVw people 
rr.tli/.c that reatling and writing are otilv arbitrary, 
and perhaps temporary sciences, like henthlry. 

I he immortal mimi will remaiti, and by that 
writers like Dickens will he seeurely iudp.ed. 'I'hat 
Dickens will have a high place in permanent lite¬ 
rature there is, I imagine, nt) prig surviving tti 
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certain tli3,t men will slwsys return to such 3 . 
writer as Thackeray, with his rich emotional au¬ 
tumn, his feeling that life is a sad but sacred 
retrospect, in which at least we should forget noth¬ 
ing. It is not likely that wise men will forget 
him. So, for instance, wise and scholarly men do 
from time to time return to the lyrists of the 
Flench Renascence, to the delicate poignancy of 
Du Bellay; so they will go back to Thackeray. 
But I mean that Dickens will bestride and domi¬ 
nate our time as the vast figure of Rabelais domi¬ 
nates Du Bellay, dominates the Renascence and 
the world. 

^ Yet we put a negative reason first. The par¬ 
ticular things for which Dickens is condemned 
(and justly condemned) by his critics, are pre¬ 
cisely those things which have never prevented a 
man from being immortal. The chief of them is 
the unquestionable fact that he wrote an enormous 
ainount of bad work. This does lead to a man 
being put below his place in his own time: it does 
not affect his permanent place, to all appearance, 
at all. Shakespeare, for instance, and Words¬ 
worth wrote not only an enormous amount of bad 
work, but an enormous amount of enormously bad 
work. Humanity edits such writers’ works for 
them. Virgil was mistaken in cutting out his in- 
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ferior lines; we would have undertaken the job. 
Moreover in the particular case of Dickens there 
are special reasons for regarding his bad work 
as in some sense irrelevant. So much of it was 
written, as I have previously suggested, under a 
kind of general ambition that had nothing to do 
with his special genius; an ambition to be a public 
provider of everything, a warehouse of all human 
emotions. He held a kind of literary day of judg¬ 
ment. He distributed bad characters as punish¬ 
ments and good characters as rewards. My mean¬ 
ing can be best conveyed by one instance out of 
many. The character of the kind old Jew in 
“ Our Mutual Friend ” (a needless and uncon- 
vincing character) was actually Introduced because 
some Jewish correspondent complains that the bad 
old Jew In “ Oliver Twist ” conveyed the sugges¬ 
tion that all Jews were bad. The principle is so 
lightheadedly absurd that it Is hard to Imagine any 
literary man submitting to it for an Instant. If 
ever he invented a bad auctioneer he must Imme¬ 
diately balance him with a good auctioneer; If he 
should have conceived an unkind philanthropist, 
he must on the spot, with whatever natural agony 
and toil. Imagine a kind philanthropist. The com¬ 
plaint Is frantic; yet Dickens, who tore people In 
pieces for much fairer complaints, liked this com- 
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plaint of Iiis Jewish corrcspomkut. It pleased 
him to be mistaken for a public arbiter: it pleased 
him to be asked (in a double sense) to jiul^e 
Israel. All this is so much another thinj', a non- 
litcrary vanity, that there is much less diflieulty 
than usual in separating; it from his serious >;enius: 
and by his serious j»enius, I nect! hardly say, I 
mean his comic j;enius. Such irreUnatU ambitions 
as this are easily passed over, like tfte sonnets tif 
great statesmen. We feel that such things can 
be set aside, as the ignorant e\[nT!ments of men 
otherwise great, like the ptdities of iVtifessor Tyn¬ 
dall or the jihilosojifiy of Professor ! laeekel. 
Hence, I tlunk, posterity will mtt eure that Dick¬ 
ens ha.s done Innl work, hut will kiunv that he has 
done gooil. 

Again, the other chief aceusation against Dick¬ 
ens was that his cliaracters and their actions were 
exaggerated atul impossible. But this otdy meant 
that they were exaggerated and impossible as 
cotnpared with the modern world and with cer¬ 
tain writers (like 'Phaekeray (»r 'Frolhipe) who 
were making a verv exact copy of the manners 
of the modern world. Some people, othllv enough 
have suggested that Dickens has suffered or will 
suffer from the change <if manners. Sm-rlv tftis 
is irrational. It is not the ereat(»rs of the itn 
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m.i4c thittt;s vihiih iitiho4y rh»r couUl inmihly 
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make. He ma<.k Dick SwivcHct in a very tiiffer- 
ent sense to that in which 'i'hackeray niatle Colonel 
Ncwcome. 'I'hackcray’s creation was t)hscrvation: 
Dickens’s was poetry, anil is therefore pennanent. 
But there is one other test that can he adticiL I'he 
immortal writer, 1 conceive, is commonly he who 
does something universal in a special tnanner. I 
mean that he docs sotnething interesting to all men 
in a way in which only one man or one land can 
do. Other men in that land, who do only what 
other men in other lands are iloing as well, tend 
to have a great reputation in tltcir day and to 
sink slowly into a second or a third or a fourth 
place. A parallel front war will make tlte point 
clearer. I cannot think that any one will ilouht 
that, although Wellingtitn and Nelson were al¬ 
ways bracketed, Nelson will steadily heeotnc more 
important and W'ellington less, I-'or the fame f>f 
Wellington rests upon the fact that he was a got»d 
soldier in the service of I'inglanti, exactly as twenty 
similar men were good soldiers in the service of 
Austria or Prussia or France. But Nelson is tlie 
symbol of a speeial mode of attack, which is at 
once universal and yet speciallv hinglish, the sea. 
Now' Dickens is at once as universal as the sea 
and as English as Nelson. 'I'hackeray and (ieorge 
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Kiiglutui, were coinparahic to WcHington in this, 
tliat the kind of tiling they were doing,—realism, 
tiu! acute study ol intellectual things, numerous 
men in l-'rance, Ciermany, and Italy were doing 
as well or better than they. But Dickens was 
really doing .something universal, yet something 
that no one but an I'ingllshman could do. 'rhis is 
attestcii by the fact that he and Byron arc the 
men wfui, like juunaclcs, strike the eye of the con¬ 
tinent. 'I'he {loinrs would take long to study: yet 
they may take only a moment to imlicatc. No 
one hut an I'.nglishman could have filled his books 
at once with a turimi.s caricature and with a posi¬ 
tively luritms kindness. In more central countries, 
full of cruel memories of political change, cari¬ 
cature is always inhumane. No one but an Eng¬ 
lishman could have de.scribed the democracy as 
consisting of free men, hut yet of funny men. In 
other countries where the democratic issue has 
been tnorc bitterly fought, it is felt that unless 
you describe a man as dignified you are describing 
him as a slave. 'I’his is the only final greatness of 
a nian; that he does for all the world what all 
the world cannot do for itself. Dickens, I believe, 
did it. 

'riu* hour of absinthe is over. We shall not be 
much further troubled with the little artists who 
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found Dickens too sane for their sorrows and too 
clean for their delights. But we have a long way 
to travel before we get back to what Dickens 
meant: and the passage is along a rambling Eng¬ 
lish road, a twisting road such as Mr. Pickwick 
travelled. But this at least is part of what he 
meant; that comradeship and serious joy are not 
interludes in our travel; but that rather our travels 
are interludes in comradeship and joy, which 
through God shall endure for ever. The inn does 
not point to the road; the road points to the inn. 
And all roads point at last to an ultimate inn, 
where we shall meet Dickens and all his charac¬ 
ters: and when we drink again it shall be from 
the great flagons in the tavern at the end of the 
world. 


THE END 



